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CHAPTER ONE. 


THE FIRSTLING OF THE YEAR, 


Midst cringing serfs and trembling hinds forlorn 

Dwindles the offspring of the ‘‘ desert born ; 

But here it thrives unrivaled, far more fleet 

Our steeds than those which Yemen’s barley eat. 
—Sir Francis Hastings Boyle. 


66 F you please, suh, dat ole Defeat 
. mar’ done had a hoss colt las’ 
night, an’ Mistah Bates he done 
sent me to ax you t’ come down 

t’ de eas’ medder t’ see him.” 

The black, woolly head of Thomas 
Watson Jefferson, shortened from child- 
hood to simple “ Watt,” was thrust in at 
the door at the rear of the great reception 
hall of Shamble Oak, where John Ormsby, 
famous the world over scarcely less for 
the beauty of his Southern farm than for 
his stable of thoroughbreds, sat after 
breakfast with his niece and a guest. 
They were dilating upon the pedigrees 
of several youngsters that were soon to 


be in the market, because Mr. Ormsby had 
already a larger number than he cared to 
handle. 

There was no part of the negro’s body 
visible but the head and face, from which 
the eyes, “yellow” as to their “ whites,” 
protruded roundly. Neither the presence 
of the stranger nor the beauties of the 
surroundings had the slightest effect upon 
Watt's conscious dignity. 

Shamble Oak was a true Southern 
home, as luxurious in effect as in detail. 
Four rooms of the mansion had stood for 
more than a century, sheltering the for- 
mer generations from the attacks of the 

savage in days when our civilization was 
but a dream, and architectural beauty of 
less importance than the gowns that 
adorned our Plymouth mothers. They 
were middle rooms in the rambling old 
homestead, to east and west, while the 
house faced south. Balconies stretched 
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“DAT OLE DEFEAT MAR’ DONE HAD A HOSS COLT LAS’ NIGHT.”—P. 3. 


to the right and left of the lofty en- 
trance, overgrown with vines, as if nature, 
following the bent of her own will, had 
curtained the interior from a too glaring 
contact with the almost tropical sun. 

In the great entrance hall the most 
tasteful effect was observable, all co-re- 
sponsive to country ideality where ground 
is measurable by atmosphere alone. 
The reception hall was reached by five 
steps that ran across the thirty-foot width, 
broken by corrugated iron columns, be- 
tween which tapestries of ancient design 
hung. In the centre of the rear wall 
stood a massive brick fireplace of old- 
fashioned design, the fender, fire set, and 
andirons of malleable iron. The rug, half 
concealing the inlaid floor, was of smoke- 
blue axminster, with white bear skins 
thrown about, the fierce eyes a-wink in 
the softly-colored light emitted through 
the stained glass in the lofty dome. 

Inner balconies encircled the halls of the 
two upper stories into which the rooms 
opened, portraits of dead ard half-forgot- 
ten ancestors gazing spectrally from the 
walls that took the place of a more pre- 
tentious picture gallery. The walls of the 
reception hall also were hung with por- 
traits, but of a different kind, represent- 
ing as they did the equine prides of the 
Ormsby stables, as well as others of cel- 
ebrity. There was one by the great Eng- 


lish artist, Herring, of Clear the Way, 
grandsire of Lord of the Winds, and sever- 
al by Troye of Black Maria, Trifle, Boston, 
Lexington and the great Virginia cham- 
pion, Planet. There were also three of Mr. 
Ormsby’s brood mares, with their colts by 
their sides, and one of his favorite Ere- 
bus, a three year old in racing trim, which 
occupied the place of honor over the 
mantel. Last, but not least in the esti- 
mation of the family, there was their old 
dun-colored horse, Old George, who had 
done yeoman service in almost every ca- 
pacity for years, and was now an honor- 
able pensioner in his old age, having a 
roomy paddock all to himself. and as 
much care and attention as his more 
aristocratic Companions, 

The homestead was distinctly satisfy- 
ing and grateful to Rudolph Liitzow, old 
John Ormsby’s guest, after his long resi- 
dence in limited New York, and he caught 
up his hat with alacrity at his host’s invi- 
tation to visit the “ eas’ medder.” 

The gentlemen were joined upon leav- 
ing the hall by Virginia Ormsby, the 
niece of the wealthy farmer. She was 
a little, black-robed figure with pale face 
and great dark eyes, an. unformed girl 
of fifteen. Her gown barely reached the 
tops of her boots and was of that sable- 
hued fabric that speaks with silent pathos 
of death; a thin, shy child whose face, 















to the thoughtful, would have suggested 
two things— promise of unusual beauty 
and a strength of will, a self reliance 
upon established convictions, a firm draw- 
ing of the line between the wrong and 
the right that nothing could cause to 
waver. Her countenance was too strong 
for youth and robbed it of something of 
the beauty of girlhood, there being no 
blending of the artistic in the matronly 
strength of a rarely firm physiognomy 
and the thin, fra- 
gile shoulders of 
childhood. 

“A horse colt, 
you say, Watt?” 

“ Yas, suh.” 

“What does he 
look like?” 

The negro gave 
that amusing 
chuckle peculiar 
to his race. 

“He don’ purt- 
ty much, Mars 
John, but he’s got 
de quarters an’ de 
legs uv a flyer an’ 
a stayer. Dar’s 
good stuff in dat 
hoss, Mars John. 
He’s got two 
crosses uv ole 
Revenue in- him, 
an’ what’s bred in 
de bone, you know, 
is bleeged t’ kum 
out in de flesh 
some time. Lord 
o’ de Winds an’ 
Mamie Anderson 
by Defeat am de 
very bes’ breedin’ 
in de whole stud 
book, an’ dis yer 
colt am one uv ‘de ole blue hen’s chick- 
ens,’ sho!” 

Watt rolled his big eyes from Mr. 
Ormsby to Liitzow in a manner clearly 
intended to impress the last named gen- 
tleman with a sense of his great impor- 
tance and superior knowlédge of horse- 
flesh and pedigrees. He then stalked on 
through the long, succulent blue grass 
that had stolen across the border line of 
the sister State and which, like a boy who 
revels in a forbidden happiness, ran riot in 
its rich, waving beauty, covering acre af- 
ter acre with the lush growth that has no 
rival, but stands alone and unequaled, fa- 
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SENTIMENT. 5 
mous unto the remote parts of the civil- 
ized globe. 

Through the park of giant and scrub 
oaks they passed, the trunks of the trees 
wound with garlands of yellow honey- 
suckle and climbing rose vines, down the 
long white drive that circled to the con- 
cealed carriage house, then struck across 
the meadow in the direction of the pad- 
docks. 

Mamie Anderson, quiet and sedate, as 






THE MASTER OF SHAMBLE OAK. 


was befitting a matron of her royal blood, 
was standing gazing proudly, it seemed, 
at the little offspring by her side, but the 
feeling did not extend to her master as 
his eyes fell upon “ de Defeat mar’s hoss 
colt,” 

It fully merited Watt’s description so 
far as not being “ purtty much” goes, for 
an uglier head, perhaps, never rested upon 
the shoulders of a thoroughbred. His 
color was a dark chestnut, with the off 
hind leg white almost to the hock, the 
tight fore leg white nearly tothe knee and 
his face distinguished by an irregular 
blaze running down over the left nostril. 
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He had a beautifully sloped shoulder, 
short back and powerful quarters, with 
gaskins muscled clear down to his hocks, 
which were clean and free from the slight- 
est tendency to curbyness. His legs were 
broad and flat, the tendons showing sharp 
and clear beneath the thin, smooth hide, 
with long, springy pasterns running down 
into hard looking, well-shaped feet. Even 
in so young a thing his conformation was 
especially taking toa horseman’seye. But 
the head was so singularly ugly in contour 
that, as he stood beside his handsome dam, 
it seemed impossible for him to be her de- 
scendant by asire so renowned as Lord of 
the Winds. 

“Dar he is, suh!” exclaimed Watt, with 
a comprehensive wave of the hand. “He 
ain’t no beauty fo’ sho’, ‘specially dat 
head, but den he don’ run wid his head. 
Look at dem quarters! See how well he 
is ribbed back ! See dem hocks! no place 
furacurb dar. See how flat an’ hard dem 
legs looks, an’ sich a shoulder! Umph- 
umpy! I tell you, Mars John, dar’s speed 
in him, an’ he’s sho’ t’ be game frum his 
breedin’!” 

“Why, Watt,” exclaimed Mr. Ormsby, 
“his body is not big enough to balance 
his head.” 

Watt’s fingers went deeply into his 
kinky wool and his lips opened with a 
peculiar triangular movement over.one 
corner of his teeth. 

“Dat seem so, Mars John, but taint, 
fo’ sho’!” he replied, shaking his head 
slowly. 

“T tell you how ’tis, Mars John. His 
body’ll have t’ grow an’ his head don’ 
need to. You mark my words, suh, fur 
what Watt don’ know ’bout hosses ain’t 
hardly wuth while a tryin’ t’ find out!” 

Mr. Ormsby smiled at the negro’s harm- 
less egotism and turned to Bates, the 
overseer, who had joined them. 

But Watt was not to be cheated of a 
listener and directed his conversation to 
Liitzow. 

“You kum down heah fur t’ buy some 
race horses, didn’t you, suh?” he asked 
that gentleman. 

“Ves,” answered Liitzow. “I heard 
Mr. Ormsby had some well-bred young- 
sters and a couple of two year olds for 
sale and therefore I came to have a look 
at them.” 


“Yas, suh! Dey ain’t no finer bred lots 


in dis heah country dan Mars John’s got. 
Dis yar foal is bred on sheers wid ole 
Mistah Halstead down on de nex’ farm 





what jines dis hear’n on de souf. Mistah 
Halstead he owns de mar’ an’ Mars John 
he owns de stud. Dat mar’ is Mamie 
Anderson by Defeat out o’ Miss Muffet, 
an’ Lord o’ the Winds has sired mo’ good 
hosses fur his chance dan any udder stud 
in Ameriky. Der ain’t no better breed 
‘n' dat agoin’, you heah Watt! Mars John 
thinks he knows a heap ’bout hosses, an’ 
he do, suh, he do fo’ sho’, but Watt ain’t 
been brung up among thoroughbreds 
sense he wus knee high to a duck fur 
nuthin.’ ” 

“And you think this is a likely colt ?” 
Liitzow asked. 

“ Sho’, suh, sho’! Mars John he thinks 
Mistah Johnson, dats his trainer, knows a 
heap ‘bout hosses, but I don’ keer what 
nobody says ’bout dat hoss colt, he’ll git 
dar. I wisht Mars John ’ud let me have 
the han’lin’ uv him, but he’s disappinted in 
him. Lawd! I kin read him jis’ as easy as 
I kin a primmer. Mistah Halstead, he’ll 
be all broke up, but dat colt ain’t no 
slouch, you listen to Watt. Look at Miss 
Virginy. Poo’ little gal! She knows 
putty nigh as much about hosses as 
Mars John do now.” 

“What do you think of him, Liitzow ?” 
asked Mr. Ormsby, leaving Bates and re- 
joining his guest. 

“Tt is so difficult to tell anything about 
a little fellow like that,” answered Liit- 
zow. ‘His legs are good and he is a 
fine-bodied little chap. I am inclined to 
agree with Watt. The chances are that 
he will never be a favorite with the pub- 
lic on the turf, but he has the look of a 
stayer.” 

Virginia Ormsby, who had been stand- 
ing with her head half averted, turned 
suddenly and faced him. Her hat had 
fallen back, the gentle breeze was lifting 
the dark hair in little rifts, the golden 
sun falling across her almost caressingly. 

“JT am so glad to hear you say that, 
sir!’’ she exclaimed, her fine eyes kind- 
ling. “My father loved: Lord of the 
Winds, the little one’s sire, you know, and 
I could not bear to have the colt a failure. 
My father always said that one could 
count so little on beauty, and nothing 
could have been uglier than Erebus was 
as a yearling. Yet see his record!” 

She put out her hand to the long-legged 
little brute, who eyed her for a moment 
curiously, not allowing her to touch him. 

John Ormsby shook his head. 

“Sentiment, Ginsie!” he exclaimed, 
dryly but affectionately. “ And sentiment 
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and race horses are like oil and vinegar— 
they won't assimilate.” 


Il. 

YEARS LATER, 

Woman may err, woman may give her mind 

To evil thoughts, and lose her pure estate ; 

But for one woman who affronts her kind 

A thousand make amends in age and youth 

By heavenly pity, by sweet sympathy, 

By patient kindness, by enduring truth, 

By love, supremest in adversity. 

—Charles Mackay. 

All the reasonings of men are not worth one 
sentiment of women.— Voltaire. 

Society changes in the metropolis are 
in inverse ratio with thermometric ones. 
Year after year one sees the same faces 
rarely ever—especially at night—showing 
an added line of age as the cycles creep 
on. The perennial fountain of youth 
seems to have divulged its golden secret, 
but, like Ayesha, it deserts them suddenly 
and in an unexpected moment delivers 
them to the ashes of age. 

Perhaps this is the very reason why a 
young and lovely addition is so enthusi- 
astically welcomed by men, and appar- 
ently by women as well, and Virginia 
Ormsby, at nineteen, certainly was that. 
She was not of a type described as 
“classic” or “statuesque” or “ pictu- 
resque,” or any of those polysyllabic brev- 
ities that seem to represent the indispen- 
sable characteristic of the modern heroine 
of realism. In fact a purist might have 
doubted that she was any one of these, 
and the more exact he became in his 
choice of expression the more his per- 
plexities in description increased. 

People are so different in their ideas of 
what constitutes beauty in its unique de- 
tails. A form line that may represent a 
Greek curve to me may appear like a 
grotesque Egyptian hieroglyphic to you. 
To me beauty lies not so much in the 
feature as in the expression. 

That is one reason why I should have 
pronounced Miss Ormsby more than beau- 
tiful. 

There was never but one opinion re- 
garding her eyes. They were long and 
large, shading almost to the purplish black 
of the plum until excitement lent them a 
thousand scintillant lights as indescrib- 
able as the combinations and multi-hued 
changes of a sunbeam viewed through a 
prism. <A picture may be easily so over- 
framed or underframed that its apparent 
value is greatly decreased, but nature's 
artistic completion was beyond criticism, 
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for the long, sweeping lashes that framed 
tthe eyes imparted to them a look of mois- 
ure, giving them something of the ap- 
pearance of dampened anthracite. 

Her hair was of that peculiar blackness 
that holds a tint of purple, while her com- 
plexion was a clear olive, dainty and fine 
of texture, with that surge of warm blood 
beneath the skin that makes women of 
the Orient so much admired. She was 
voluptuous without sensuousness, seduc- 
tive without boldness. She was refined. 
She was artistic. She was chic. 

She was, upon the occasion of the re- 
ception in question, gowned in black 
crépe de chine that fell away from the 
décolleté corsage in straight, graceful 
folds, girdled at the waist by a heavy 
gold serpent whose emerald-studded head 
reached the orchid that caressed her 
throat. Those clustered about her in that 
New York drawing room watched the 
transplanted Southern flower with inter- 
est and admiration. But her slow, almost 
indolent gaze had traveled beyond them 
and was resting upon a man who leaned 
against the door leading into another 
room. 

He was tall, a trifle slight, his dark 
hair curling as it was brushed from his 
temples, in spite of being closely cropped. 
His coloring was brilliarit as that of a 
Mexican, his face strangely beautiful in 
its ensemble. 

“ Who is he?” she asked of one of the 
ladies beside her, concealing her desire 
under a drawling indifference. ‘ Who is 
the foreign-looking man beside Mrs. Mer- 
rivale ?”’ 

“That? Oh, that is Rudolph Liitzow, 
an Austrian I should imagine from his 
name. Is it possible you don’t know 
him? He isa banker, I think, but from 
all reports more interested in horses than 
in Wall Street.” 

“ A plunger?” 

“To an extent ; but he owns a stable of 
race horses, they say.” 

“T think I met him in Virginia once, 
several years ago. He came at the time 
he was buying his horses to see some 
youngsters my uncle had for sale. I re- 
member the name, and, now that the cir- 
cumstance is recalled by the name, his 
face as well. He is handsome.” 

“Very. Do you care to know him? 
He is coming this way.” 

Liitzow was too near for her to reply. 
She flashed a dazzling smile into his face 
when he had been named to her, then by a 
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tidal impulse, uncontrollable, overwhelm- 
ing, she put out her hand to him. The 
quick,. firm pressure was in direct con- 
trast to her usual lack of haste, but was 
characteristic of the sudden alterations 
in her nature, which was one charm. 

“An acquaintance of four years gen- 
erally makes friends instead of strangers, 
does it not, Mr. Liitzow?” she said, her 
Southern origin evident in the pretty ac- 
cent that Eastern association could never 
efface. “I wonder if you can recall me 
as distinctly as | remember you ?”’ 

“Indeed, yes!” answered  Liitzow, 
flushing slowly ; “but I scarcely dared 
to hope that you had not forgotten. You 
were a child then, and four years work 
sometimes wonderful changes. There is 
an ineffaceable picture in my memory of 
a little girl with almost supernaturally 
large eyes and wistful pleading in her 
pathetic face standing in a paddock with 
her hand extended to an ugly little colt. 
It was a picture to remember, Miss 
Ormsby, and I have thought of it often, 
as it appeared under the golden sun of 
that delicious April day. I understood 
that you were in New York and hoped 
that I should meet you. Shamble Oak 
was so charming that I wonder you could 
ever have been persuaded to leave it.” 

The exquisite face clouded, but the 
eves were not lowered. 

“The most superb place on earth will 
lose its charm when shadowed with a bit- 
ter memory,” she answered, sadly. 

He leaned toward her a trifle, his fine 
eyes holding hers for the moment. It was 
like the stretching forth of the hand that 
holds sweet, warm sympathy in its palm, 
and she recognized it. 

“Forgive me!” he said, gently. “It 
sounds so weak, so impotent of expression 
to say that Iam sorry. One would never 
think that grief could touch you any 
more than that ice could exist within the 
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what women call pretty. His. eyes of 
merry, honest, Saxon blue bespoke the 
blood of the British progenitors that 
flowed in purest line through his aristo- 
cratic veins. He was not strictly hand- 
some in its classic sense, but there was a 
frankness and manliness about him that 
was its own irresistible appeal. 

“It is Dick Halstead!” exclaimed Vir- 
ginia with uncurbed gladness. “Why 
have you not been to see me, sir? Are 
you a heretic from friendship? When 
did you return from England ?” 

“So long ago that I had forgotten. 
Shamble Oak is not the same without 
you. It seems that all Virginia is deso- 
late because of the absence of her charm- 
ing namesake. You have not changed 
and yet you have in some intangible 
way.” 

“One is always so doubtful whether 
that is a compliment or the reverse. 
Don’t analyze it, however, for I am always 
willing to make the best of an uncertainty 
in that line. You are looking well.” 

“Yes, and yet it is tremendously trying 
to live.” 

“Ungrateful boy! Whendid you come 
to New York?” 

“ Three daysago. I was going to call 
upon you this morning, but I met Mrs. 
Murray-Leinster, who persisted in taking 
me slumming. I saw so many starving 
faces that I grew, by Jove, to fancy my- 
self one of them, and when she went into 
another place I dodged her, left a little 
penciled lie upon a card with the coach- 
man, and fled. I went up to Delmonico’s 
and cured myself of a mania.” 


warm bosom of the sun. At least you © %2 


will believe that I did not know?” 

She smiled at him sweetly, tremulously, 
but had not an opportunity to reply. A 
hand was extended to her. , 

“T have been watching you for half an 
hour, waiting for an opportunity when I 
should not be de ¢rop to say how do you 
do, Miss Ormsby. Good evening, Liit- 
zow. 

The speaker was a young man of per- 
haps eight and twenty, tall and broad 
shouldered, lithe and graceful of limb. 
His hair was short and nondescript, but 
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Liitzow laughed, but Virginia saw no 
jest in the subject. 

“Do tell me about them,” she _ ex- 
claimed, “those poor wretches whom you 
saw.” 

Halstead looked bored. 

“How can 1? They are all so exactly 
alike, and poverty is so deucedly uninter- 
esting,” he drawled. “The only pathetic 
thing about it to me was the manner in 
which Mrs. Murray - Leinster turned her 
eyes upon me in a silent entreaty for me 
to shell out. She must have mistaken me 
for a millionaire. I had to get my dinner 
at Delmonico’s on the honesty of my face, 
being surprised when I felt in my pockets 
to find even a lining there.” 

“Dear Mrs. Murray- Leinster!” ex- 
claimed Virginia, smiling at’ his expres- 
sion. “She forgets that all lives are not 
so filled with holiness as hers. Her coun- 
tenance is a poem to me when she is read- 
ing from her little Bible to the miserable 
and suffering.” 

“ Yes,” cried Halstead, almost with ani- 
mation, “it is the most extraordinary 
thing about that little book that ever I 
saw. She had it nearly ten years ago 
when I first knew her, yet it seems in ex- 
actly the same state of newness as upon 
the day it was purchased. Now, my Hoyle 
wore out ina month. The cover was off 
and ii 

“ Dick !” 

“It’s a fact, I assure you! 
learning to play and ‘i 

“That sounds like sacrilege,” inter- 
rupted Virginia, with a little shiver that 
was surely not affectation. “ Mrs. Murray- 
Leinster is almost like a religion to me. 
She is one of the purest women I have 
ever known.” 

“JT don’t think anyone will disagree 
with you on that point,” said Halstead, 
dryly. “The only wonder to me is how 
she tolerates society. She is like a breath 
of fresh air in a charnel house. It is an- 
other evidence in the line of Bariboola 
Gha. She takes her Bible and preaches 
the beauty of right, the forgiveness of sin 
in the byways and hedges, when there is 
more sin just beneath her eye in the draw- 
ing rooms of her friends.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Virginia. 

The others had left them at the begin- 
ning of the conversation to seek the sup- 
per (or punch) room, so that she, Liitzow 
and Halstead were quite alone in an 
isolated corner. Contrary to his usual 
custom, Halstead was showing a degree 





I was just 
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of interest in his own words and Liitzow 
seated himself beside Virginia to listen, 

“Mean!” exclaimed Dick. “Surely it 
is plain enough. It is exactly the same 
in the upper as in the lower classes, only 
their powers of concealment are more 
limited. A respectable booze with us is 
smiled at and indulged, while theirs are 
registered in the police courts. We don’t 
steal because our stomachs are full and 
consequently the temptation is not there. 
For the protection of society the eleventh 
commandment should have been the 
first.” 

“The eleventh?” said Liitzow, inter- 
rogatively. 

“Yes. Thou shalt not be found out. 
In other words, a concealed fault is no 
fault at all.” 

“You cynic !” exclaimed Virginia, hid- 
ing a shiver of repulsion under a short 
laugh. “How good it is that there are 
so few who share your opinion.” 

“Few; do you think that is quite 
true? It is not often permitted that one 
may speak an impolite truth, and I don’t 
frequently risk proving myself a bore by 
touching the subject at all. Everybody 
knows it, but it is a knowledge that ex- 
ists almost entirely in cabalistic signs. If 
I could ever exert myself sufficiently to 
become warmed up over any subject it 
would be that, for it is the curse of the 
world. May I venture to ask if you ever 
read Zola or Tolstoi or Gautier, Virginia ?” 

“Ch, yes. Who does not ?”’ 

“Everyone, eagerly in private, yet 
speak of them in public as if he or she 
were shamefacedly confessing a fault. 
Each has his style: Zola, a nauseating 
realism ; Tolstoi, a brutal repulsion that 
deals only with the abnormal, and would 
extirpate because he cannot regulate or 
govern; Gautier, a seductive luxuriance 
that acts for the time like an opiate ; yet 
each in his way is a moral reformer. Sin 
we all admit to be alluring; therefore the 
morality of a book does not exist in the 
attractiveness of the guise of sin, but in 
its punishment. Were I a ruler in house- 
holds I should throw these books broad- 
cast, that women might see by reflection 
their own grinning skeletons behind the 
exquisite mold of the form they admire. 
And do you think that daily there are not 
new victims infected with this grewsome 
hedonism? As long as sin can be con- 
cealed, as long as the world closes its 
eyes to folly, it will continue to grow. 
While in one sense we are progressing, in 
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another—the better, the holier sense—we 
are retrograding, until ina few years we 
shall be no higher in morality than when 
we were first started in the stages of evo- 
lution. And it lies in two causes, gov- 
erned by a third: Man’s worship of the 
physical, woman’s vanity, and the su- 
preme belief in the eleventh command- 
ment.” 

“It is not true!” cried Virginia, pas- 
sionately. ‘You see only the bad and 
nothing of the good of life. Even if it 


. were true what you say of our morality, 


it is neither wise nor right to speak of it. 
How would a child know the horrors of 
thunder and lightning that had never wit- 
nessed a storm? How does the man or 
woman who has never touched opium 
know the seductive hideousness of the 
awful temptation? You argue that a 
knowledge of pitfalls insures care on the 
part of the traveler, but pitfalls and preci- 
pices do not occur at every turn, as you 
would have one believe. An ordinary 
amount of intelligence, crowned with in- 
nate purity, is guardian sufficient for 
any woman. In her childhood the sign 
boards are erected by her mother’s hand, 
directing her upon the line of chastity, 
and if these will not save her from becom- 
ing lost upon the way, the knowledge that 
another road leads to perdition will not 
help her. Do you think it makes a lost 
woman pure to know that she is no worse 
than the rest of womankind? Ah, no! it 
only gives her courage in evil. If faith 
in our. mother’s God, if belief in the Puri- 
fief of the Magdalene cannot save us, 
then no outcry of sickening realism can 
help us. Ah, leave us our faith! Let us 
see purity, we who are the pure in heart, 
and if our lenses are faulty, if we believe 
ourselves to be straying in a garden of 
roses, if our ears are deafened to the rev- 
elry of the bacchantes, at least leave us 
the sweet illusion. It is only the inno- 
cence of childhood that remains. If the 
proclamation of the guilt of the world 
would benefit our contemporaries or save 
posterity it would be well, but oblivion is 
the surest way to smother a folly to ex- 
tinction. So long as a woman thinks that 
she alone is guilty of wrong her shame 
may save her, but wherein exists the 
shame when the degradation of her whole 
sex is announced? She but shrugs her 
shapely shoulders and thanks God, after 
the manner of the Pharisee, that she is 
better than her neighbor after all. Ah, 
Dick, preserve your indolence if your ani- 


mation is to be expended upon the odious 
dilation of realism.” 

She arose and looked toward Liitzow, 
mutely beseeching him to put an end to a 
conversation that was distasteful to her, 
but his expression startled her. It was 
filled with a passionate admiration that 
was easily translatable, but above and be- 
yond it was something more, something 
loftier, something holier, the meaning of 
which she could not quite catch, but which 
was struggling into her being, sounding 
the amen of coquetry in her nature for- 
ever. It was the minor chord of sym- 
pathy that had been struck and the re- 
sponsive notes had echoed through the 
other soul. 

A swift flush altered the whitened ear- 
nestness of her face, her eyesdrooped and 
the fingers that broke an orchid from her 
bouquet trembled. 

Halstead murmured some word of ex- 
cuse and joined his hostess. 

Liitzow had risen, and, placing himself 
between Miss Ormsby and the others, he 
took the mutilated flower from her hand. 

“May I keep it ?” he asked, gently, “as 
a talisman against cynicism, against pes- 
simism? It is that which is the curse of 
the world, Miss Ormsby, not the depravity 
of women, but it, too, is infectious. Will 
you give me the talisman?” 

“If you wish,” she answered softly. 

Liitzow did not speak, but lifted the 
orchid tenderly to his lips as John Ormsby 
entered the room, evidently upon the 
best of terms with himself. 

Virginia went forward to meet him. 

“Well,” she exclaimed with unusual 
haste, assumed in order to cover her con- 
fusion, “what is it? Good news from 
the horses, I know. Nothing else ever 
brings that absolutely beaming expression 
to your countenance. Is Gertrude fit to 
start to-morrow ?” 

“Oh, yes, she’ll start,” he answered, 
smilingly. 

“Then that she will win goes without 
saying.” 

“She ought to unless Johnson under- 
estimates the rest of them. She showed 
him a quarter in close to twenty-four this 
morning. So you see her speed has 
come back to her. If he has done 
enough with her to make her stay the 
route it will be a case of ‘Gertrude first, 
the rest nowhere.’ If nothing happens in 
the meantime I think we can show you a 
race worth seeing to-morrow besides the 
much-talked-of Garden City Handicap.” 


To be continued. 
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CHAPTER XI. 





FEW weeks after the grand rush at 
Hamilton Park the two chums were 
sitting in their room one evening 
hard at work. Stamp was lying 

with his head half out of his kennel and 
one eye open, blinking at his masters, who 
were grinding away over their Euclid and 
their Homer’s Iliad ; the clock had struck 
10, then 10:30, then 11. “By Jove! I’m 
awful sleepy!” yawned Jack. “I can’t 
work any more. I tell you what I'll do, 
Harry ; I'll run down to Brood’s or Gus 
Lager’s with you and have something and 
then go to bed, or I'll go to bed now, or 
I'll go and get into the chapel and cut the 
bellows of the organ with you, or Ill 44 

Harry did not finish, for Stamp uttered 
a low growl and began to sniff at a win- 
dow. 

“Hi, Stamp! lie down!” cried Jack. 
Stamp began to sniff again in the direc- 
tion of one of the windows. He ran out 
of his box the length of his chain. At 
the same moment the sash was thrust up 
violently and, one after another, half a 
dozen masked men leaped into the room, 








holding ropes in their hands. A ladder 
had evidently been placed against the 
building, and Mrs. Gimly’s faithful sur- 
veillance had been thus avoided. Harry 
jumped for the door quick as a flash, but 
one of the masked men was ahead of him 
and stood with his back against it. 

“Freshmen! if you resist you will be 
instantly killed!” said the leader of the 
gang in a hollow voice, displaying a sil- 
ver - mounted revolver. Jack answered, 
laughing: “ Then let’s die while fighting 
for liberty!” and he made a rush at the 
pistol holder and tore his mask off. Be- 
neath his mask he had blackened his face 
—it was Caswell ! 

It was a hard tussle with the two wiry, 
strong young freshmen, but at last they 
were bound and gagged. They yelled 
and howled, but the sophs were too many 
for them. The other freshmen in the 
house thought it was only an ordinary 
rumpus with the gloves which Jack and 
Harry and their friends were very fre- 
quently engaged in. Stamp’s barking 
caused Thornton to wonder a little at the 
affair as he turned over in bed in the 
room above ; so he got up and looked out 
of the window. ‘Two hacks were stand- 
ing in front of the boarding house. A 
ladder was placed against the house and 
the light was streaming from Rives and 
Chestleton’s open window. He could 
not understand this; he had no light, so 
he quietly opened his window, partly 
dressed, and leaned out. 

Presently he observed three masked 
men come to the window bearing a figure 
muffled in a dark cloak. Two more came 
up from the hack, and between them they 


slowly let down the muffled figure and , 


deposited it in one of the hacks. Then 
followed another struggle at the window, 
and a second body was in like manner 
carried down and the whole party drove 
off. Thornton could hardly believe his 
eyes. He raised the cry “ Lambda Chi! 
Lambda Chi! Umpty-four!” and other 
freshmen came running into the room. 
Thornton hustled on his clothes, and, 
shouting for the others to hurry after him, 
started out in the rain to follow the two 
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hacks. They had, he saw, galloped away 
down York and up Elm. ‘Thornton was 
after them on a dead run. He passed a 
boarding house in which were a dozen 
freshmen, most of them strong, stout 
voung fellows, some of them up studying. 
He shouted up to the windows, never let- 
ting up, however, on his steady, swift 
stride. 

“ Lambda Chi! LambdaChi! They’ve 
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saloon and some of the men got out. 
Thornton came up a few minutes later in 
good shape, but he felt hardly able to 
cope with six or seven sophs and waited 
for the reinforcements. 

It’ was now raining in earnest. In a 
few moments several freshmen came run- 
ning up. ‘Thornton told two of them in a 
whisper to get up on the rear of the hack. 
He detailed another, Coles, a stout fellow, 





“ ” 
BARNEY. 


got Rives and Chestnuts [Harry’s nick- 
name] in a hack! Hurry up! Hurry 
up! For God's sake, hurry !” 

Several freshmen rushed out into the 
street pell-mell until there were some 
thirty strung along following the sturdy 
pace of Thornton, who kept the two hacks 
in sight. 

They had now reached Westville, a 
small hamlet at the foot of West Rock, 
where they stopped before a lager beer 





to slip around in the darkness and mount 
the hack in front as soon as it started off. 
Thornton's plan was to climb up over the 
back of the hack, knock the driver off 
his seat and take the reins. 

Presently off they started. Coles ran 
and succeeded in climbing on the rear 
axletree of the forward hack, which 
“Barney,” a hackman who had often 
taken part in these student performances 
before, was driving. He was a, stout, 
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jolly Irishman, with a fat, good-natured 
face. Old Yale men remember “ Barney” 
very well, when he had the best “rig” 
and pair in New Haven and used to stand 
out in front of the New Haven House 
and laugh and joke with his soph friends. 
He scorned freshmen always and regarded 
juniors as too high toned. But he was 
always hand and glove with the soph 
campaign committees of D. K., and he 
had in his day stolen many a young 
“sub” and before he had done with him 
seen that he was pledged “the right 
way ”’—to jolly Delta Kap. 

Inside the hacks the sophs, who had 
provided themselves with bottles of liquor, 
began to get very noisy. Each party 
began to sing and shout for Umpty-three 
and the glorious “Omega Lambda Chi.” 
The hacks rapidly drew out of Westville, 
followed the main turnpike eastward for a 
mile or two, and then turned off to the 
right. It looked very much as if the 
plan was to have the initiation ceremo- 
nies of Lambda Chi on the top of West 
Rock. 

When they reached a sandy hill Thorn- 
ton, telling his two comrades to make as 
little noise as possible when he gave the 
signal to “knock out” the driver, went 
ahead to assist Coles with the stronger 
and more difficult Barney. Coles was 
ready for him, and as the horses panted up 
the hill ran to their heads. Thornton 
gave the signal, and leaping on the for- 
ward wheel grabbed the astonished Bar- 
ney by the collar and had him sprawl- 
ing on the ground before he knew where 
he was. Coles meanwhile had quietly 
turned the horses around, and he and 
Thornton, grasping the reins, drove off 
down the hill at a top gallop. The rear 
hack was turned in the same way and 
came flying down the hill after them. 

Inside the sophs, with their prisoners, 
kept up their drinking and singing, and 
as it was now raining much harder they 
had the windows up and were entirely 
ignorant of their capture. Thornton 
headed toward New Haven and soon met 
a large crowd of freshmen, who had been 
roused from their beds and had come out 
to the rescue. They stopped the hacks 
and held a consultation. What should 
they do with their prisoners? They 
formed a guard around the hacks and 
opened the doors. “ Now, fellers tak ’em 
(hic) out and let’s do ‘em.  Barnay, 


Bar-nay! Where’s Barney, fellers?” came 
in uncertain tones from the inmates, who 
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thought they were on the top of West 
Rock. 

“Stay inside!” growled Thornton to 
the sophs, as he and his freshmen friends 
helped Jack out and untied the cord that 
bound his hands and feet. Others had 
taken out Harry, who was almost suffo- 
cated with the handkerchief gag that was 
tied in his mouth. The sophs saw the 
game was up. 

“What shall we do with them?” shout- 
ed Thornton. “Let’s take a vote. All 
those in favor of Lambda Chi-ing the sophs 
say aye!” 

“ Aye!” came with one voice. 

There were nine sophomores in all and 
the task seemed on the whole too diffi- 
cult. They then decided to drive in on 
the campus, and procure sufficient rope to 
tie the sophs to trees and leave them there 
all night. While they were in the midst 
of this discussion one of the sophomores 
—Briggs—got away, and made a break 
for South Middle, where they were well 
aware he would rouse a rescue party as 
soon as possible. Most of the captured 
sophs were by this time half maudlin with 
bad liquor, and would be capable of no 
great resistance. The question was what 
to do with them during the night. Harry 
and Jack were each fierce to “put them 
through” in retaliation for the indignity 
of Being dragged out of their rooms and 
bound and gagged. It was a fair cap- 
ture, and the sophs were their lawful prey. 

“Hoo-ray for Omega Lambda Chi!” 
shouted one of the sophs. “Come on (hic), 
fellers, les’ put ’em through, les’ have 
everythin’. Hi! Bar-nay/” 

It wasthe ex-Lambda Chi man of Ump- 
ty-three, Briggs, who escaped them, and 
they knew Briggs well enough to expect 
he would rouse the entire sophomore class 
and be back again in a hurry if they 
didn’t get away. It was therefore hur- 
riedly decided to carry the sophs off to 
some out-of-the-way barn in the suburbs 
and stand guard over them till morning 
and initiate them at their leisure on the 
following night. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Of course next day there was a tre- 
mendous stir in college over the absence 
of the eight sophs. The freshmen knew 
nothing about them, naturally, and the 
sophs had kept the “ Lambda Chi-ing ” of 
Harry and Jack such a secret that only 
those whom Briggs had roused from bed 
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knew anything about it. But as the day 
wore onthe most wild and exaggerated 
accounts of. the whole affair spread like 
wildfire. The inflammable Lambda Chi 
Briggs got out a poster which he plas- 
tered over all the elms in the campus. 
Naturally they attracted considerable at- 
tention. But as everyone knew crazy old 
Briggs pretty well they believed generally 
he had been “stuffed ” by wicked juniors. 





“ AIR YOU THERE,” 
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One thing was certain, that was that Cas- 
well, Holland, Storrs, Stranahan and four 
more sophs were not to be found in their 
rooms, nor had they been seen since the 
preceding night, when they were observed 
bargaining with “ Barney,” the hackman, 
in front of the New Haven House. Then 
the facts gradually leaked out. The 
upper-class men laughed and applauded 
the freshmen. “Served ’em right !” they 
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said. Barney turned up late in the after- 
noon, very sore and angry, saying that 
“he'd get even with somebody some day.” 

Where were the sophomores ? 

The freshmen, not to be outdone, got 
out a counter poster in the afternoon, dis- 
claiming all knowledge of their disappear- 
ance. It was delicately hinted that the 
sophs, disgusted at their defeat in the 
great rush, had driven themselves off the 
end of Long Wharf or perhaps had de- 
based themselves to such a degree as to 
apply for entrance to Harvard. 

By nightfall every student outside the 
freshman class and many in it—to whom 
the secret of their hiding place was not 
known—were prowling about the outskirts 
of New Haven, peering into outhouses 
and barns, asking all manner of questions. 
Mrs. Gimly put on her bonnet and shawl 
and went across York street to see Mrs. 
McGuiness. 

“Did ye hear the news?” she asked, 
with a gleeful smile. 

“ Good day, Mrs. Gimly ; do yez mane 
about thim bastes bein’ suitable come up 
with ?” 

“JT do. Them limbs o’ Satan, Mr. Cas- 
well, Mr. Holland an’ their pals.” 

“Have they been found yet ? Bad luck 
to them for stalin’ away two of yer best 
lodgers, Mrs. Gimly. Oh, Oi’m not fer 


sayin’ it’s not fer the best, shure. Axe 
thim lodgers o’ yourn ; they knows. Axe 
thim; they can tell a thing or two. Ar- 


ah, byes ‘Il be byes; they've the soft- 
moors hid away.” 

“ Where?” 

“Did yez look in yer cellar, Mrs. Gim- 
ly?” 

“My. cellar ?”’ 

“Why ferno? P’r’aps they’re there !” 

Mrs. Gimly gave a cry of astonishment. 

“Mrs. Gimly, Oi tell no lies; ’twas me 
see arly this mornin’. Oi woke up and me 
bid is forninst the windy in the garrit, an’ 
Oi see two hacks druv up, an’ Oisee in the 
strate lamplight, which they soon turned 
out—bad look to ’em !—Oi see there was 
scufflin’ and shovin’ an’ a fracas. At 3 
o’clock this mornin’—shure—I thought Oi 
see them lift the cellar door—but it’s in 
confidence Oi tell yez.” 

Mrs. Gimly then went, excitedly, flying 
back to her house as fast as her rheu- 
matic old legs would carry her. She had 


a horror of sophomores, and the bare 
thought of their being locked up over 
night in her cellar, and being hid away 
there all day, naturally gave 


her the 


To be continued. 





“shakes and shivers,” as she said. She 
first frightened poor, pale, weak-eyed Sa- 
manthy out of her five wits by seizing her 
arm, and whispering in her efr in a low 
hiss: “ There’s softmores in the haouse !” 

Samanthy nearly tottered against the 
door in a faint. ‘The college chapel bell 
had just finished ringing for 5 o’clock 
recitations, and the house was as still as 
a church. 

“What shall we do? What shall we 
do?” cried Samanthy, agonized. 

“Tf it is so it’s a time for Professor 
Gracher, an’ him alone,” said her mother. 
“Oh, them limbs—tu git into my cellar!” 

She lit a candle and timorously made 
her way down the cellar stairs, and peered 
around in the darkness. 

“‘ Say—air you—there ?” she asked. 

Oh, unutterable horror! They heard 
from the further corner a stifled groan. 
Samanthy flew upstairs and locked her- 
self in her room. Inthe dark corner of 
the cellar a dog growled r-r-r-r!! It 
sounded like the ugly but efficient Stamp. 
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FIELD TRIAL WINNERS IN 18g. 


BY EDWIN 


tion: they are admirable opportuni- 
ties for comparisons in breed and the 
promulgation of a general interest in the 
dog, using the word in its broadest sense, 
but they fall short in importance in the 
eye of the sportsman to the “ field trials.” 

At the bench show the general public, 
each according as taste or nationality may 
sway the judgment in favor of the Eng- 
lish, the Irish or the Gordon setter, or the 
Dachshund, may admire the choicest ex- 
amples of their fancy, but the field trials 
alone afford’ the sportsman the opportu- 
nity of judging of the real merits of a 
sporting dog —its bird sense, its style, 
range, and its general hunting instincts. 
Hence it is at this season desirable to 
throw a glance backward and forward 
over the champions of last year and the 
probabilities of the future. 

No contrast could be greater than the 
surroundings of the two exhibitions, the 
bench show and the field trials—one is by 
choice in the centre of’ some busy city, 
the other by necessity is away where all 
is calm, where nature and not man is 
supreme. Ontario, Virginia, Carolina are 


By toa: shows have one useful func- 


the principal grounds selected. When the 
day fixed comes round there is indeed a 
gathering of brother sportsmen, brother 
The different en- 


handlers and trainers. 
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tries are then drawn for, and it becomes 
known which dog will compete with his 
neighbor’s. Sometimes, in years gone by, 
the good dogs would meet duffers and 
good ones their superiors at the start, the 
rule being to keep only the winner in for 
the next heat or series, hence the best 
dogs were not always the prize winners ; 
but now this plan is varied, and what is 
called the spotting system has been intro- 
duced, so that the competitors are re- 
jected or selected for further trial accord- 
ing to the excellence of the work actually 
done, whether drawn against a “ duffer,”’ 
“bolter”’ or a “clinker,” to use dog par- 
lance. 

The handlers are directed to “ work” 
certain ground, the judges following to 
see each “point,” “flush ” or “ find,” and 
thus make their decisions. The specta- 
tors and reporters are allowed fair op- 
portunities, the former generally being 
wealthy or enthusiastic sportsmen who can 
afford to travel and devote the time to 
their hobby; the latter are generally com- 
petent to keep those who do not possess 
such advantages posted as to the work 
done by the different competitors, and 
thus the thousands of sportsmen through- 
out the continent and, as in last season’s 
trials, throughout the world, know just 
what strain gf dogs is most likely to be 
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the right one from which to produce his 
companions for future shooting trips and 
to hand down to the coming generations. 

The last American season opened with 
the Indiana Kennel Club’s Trials, held at 
Bicknell, Ind., with Dr. J. B. Alexander, 
of Louisville, Ky.; Mr. Wm.+N. Kerr, of 
Indianapolis, Ind., and Mr. G. D. Jay, of 
Kokomo, Ind., as judges. 

Several of the youngsters in the puppy 
stakes showed evidence of careful train- 
ing. Some were ambitious and fast ran- 
gers, others very diligent and cautious, 
while many worked merrily and obedi- 
ently. Marie Bur, a liver-and-white Eng- 
lish setter belonging to Mr. W. F. Bur- 
dell, was declared the winner of this 
stake, and proved to be as good a field 
dog as could be expected at her age, 
about ten months. She located her birds 
with much skill, pointed and held staunch- 
ly until her handler, Mr. McLin, came up, 
and then proved herself steady to wing, 
working with capital spirit and much 
care. 

The annual Derby, which brought into 
competition the gems of the kennels from 
far and near, resulted in the winning of 
the much-coveted honor by a nice black- 
and-white English setter, Reveler. He 
exhibited fine range and speed, combined 
with staying power and bird sense, being 
also well under command despite his am- 
bition and dash. Trap, Jr., the winner of 
the second prize, is a stylish lemon-and- 
white English setter. He did some excel- 
lent work, yet had a hard fight for his 
place against the capital English setter 
Coyote, placed third. 

In the all-age pointer stakes, which 
followed, Lass of Bloomo secured the 
first prize. For speed, range and work 
on birds she proved herself a worthy 
representative of the renowned Graphic 
blood, and of her noted sire, Lad of Bow, 
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and the equally well-bred Bloomo. It was 
a case where blood told, and although 
Dolly C., her best rival, owned the world- 
renowned Graphic as her sire, her work 
was not of as high an order. The third 
dog, Croxlill, was also good. The all-age 
setters presented quite a superior entry, 
and there was very close competition. 
Lilly Burges, the winner, belongs to 
Mr. Frank Richards, and she is a stylish 
orange-and-white bitch. In her general 
work she struck an even gait and kept it 
up throughout, never tiring, and making 
but few mistakes. 

Second in order of date came the In- 
ternational Field Trial Club at Chatham, 
Ontario. At this meeting English dogs 
were first brought into competition with 
those trained in America. The judges 
were Mr. John Davidson, Mr. L. H. 
Smith and Dr. I. L. Nicholls. Quail were 
abundant, the location well chosen and 
everything calculated to insure success. 
The English visitors carried off the first 
prize or Derby with the pointer Tyke. 


.Mr. Sheriff Mercer took the second with 


his black-and-white English setter Min- 
go Il. The way Mr. Mercer, the presi- 
dent of the club—a gentleman of seventy- 
five years—and Mr. Wm. Brailsford, of 
nearly as many summers, trudged along in 
true sportsmanlike manner and with all 
the enthusiasm of youth was the charm 
of the meeting. 

Tyke is a liver-and-white pointer dog, 
a model for thoroughness of training, 
possessing a determination and energy 
which make his absolute obedience the 
more marked. With other good qualities 
he has fine style in going, an excellent 
nose, and showed much judgment and 
thoroughness in all his work. He was 
the winner of the second prize at the 
National Pointer Trials in England, and 
his fine work and form were the admira- 
tion of the Canadian sportsmen. 

In the all-age stake the visitors won 
the American Field Cup and the rest of 
the awards, a result due more to the 
training of their dogs than to the brill- 
iancy of their work. 

Next in order of date came the Na- 
tional Beagle Trials, held at Hyannis, 
Mass., which brought together a number 
of very enthusiastic fur hunters and some 
very workmanlike hounds. It was the 
first public trial of this sort, and was car- 
ried out with a business-like manner, 
backed with a great amount of deter- 
mination, which deserved good results. 














Mr. O. W. Brooking, of Lyin, was presi- 
dent and Mr. F. W. Chapman secretary, 
backed by a strong, although not very 
representative, committee. Mr. Joe Lewis 
and Mr. H. W. Lacy were chosen as judges. 
The latter had but little experience in 
beagle hunting, as was evident from his 
torn and tattered condition at the con- 
clusion of the sport, but “ Joe” had been 
there before. 

The utmost good nature prevailed, and 
there were prizes for the best trailer, the 
winner of the greatest number of heats, 
the hound with the best voice, and an- 
other for the best dog in all classes, be- 
sides the usual stakes. The dogs were very 
good workers all round. Frank Forrest, 
the winner of the chief honors, is a very 
nice workmanlike specimen of the little 
merry beagle. 

Minor events, such as the Robins Isl- 
and Club’s trial, are lost to view when the 
important meeting of the Eastern Field 
Trial Club approaches. Last season’s 
event at High Point was the twelfth an- 
nual, and with each succeeding year the 
value of a win at these trials increases. 

The judges were Mr Thomas Johnson, 
of Winnipeg, Man.; Mr. C. S. Bradley, of 
Greenfield Hill, Conn., and Mr. W. W. 
Titus, West Point, Miss., for the mem- 
bers’ stake, and the former, with Mr. 
Duryea and Mr. Merriman, for the rest 
of the events. 

At High Point the birds were plentiful, 
and unusual interest was added to the 
meeting by the presence of Mr. William 
Brailsford and his assistant, Mr. Cameron, 
with the dogs Mr. Heywood-Lonsdale had 
sent from England. 

The English dogs worked with the ut- 
most precision to the gun, and exhibited 
a thoroughness of training which did not 
in any way affect their natural instincts ; 
but the American dogs were more at 
home, exhibited great natural hunting 
qualities, and seemed to have been taught 
to “hurry up.” The systems are essen- 
tially different, and the noisy scrambling 
was understood by their dogs, whereas it 
was quite foreign to the visitors. The 
judges should demand that dogs submit- 
ted for their judgment be properly and 
sufficiently trained to leave their trainers’ 
hands and become the companions of 
sportsmen, who expect them to hunt their 
ground carefully, systematically and in 
such a manner that it is a pleasure to fol- 
low them. 

America has certainly a capable and 
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ambitious corps of trainers, but under the 
existing conditions it is not to their inter- 
ests to carry the training of their dogs 
further. 

With reference to the winning dogs it 
may be said that Tory Lieutenant, the 


Derby winner, was well ahead of his 
compeers, that though ambitious and 
rangy he was careful and displayed judg- 
ment which was surprising for so young 
a dog. He is a black-and-white English 
setter, scarcely up to the average in size 
and limb and was bred out of Princess 
Helen by Jean Val Jean. His fortunate 
owner is Mr. F. R. Hitchcock and his 
handler was Mr. John White. 

The second place was won by a liver- 
and-white pointer named Tapster, owned 
by the Charlottesville Field Trial Kennel. 
This dog showed excellent hunting quali- 
ties; he was fast, staunch and stylish, 
but was not as reliable in his backs and 
scarcely as rangy as the winner. Still, in 
these respects he was fair, and he was re- 
markably quick in locating his birds. 
Captain McMurdo, who handled this dog, 
had the advantage of possessing his con- 
fidence, and he worked with a vim and 
enthusiasm not always secured. 

Maid of Kent and Sam R. divided the 
third award, the former, a very nice 
pointer bitch, possessing excellent work- 
ing qualities, but was equaled by the 
setter’s fine range and style, and they 
were much on an equality in other re- 
spects, the division only being made after 
a thorough and lengthy test, at the close 
of which Maid made a capital point on a 
bevy, and was promptly backed by Sam 
R. It was a picture to see the brace 
thus, with their nerves at the, highest 
tension, yet standing like statues, waiting 
the command of their handlers. 





TORY LIEUTENANT. 








CANOEIANA. 


Dip your paddles, and sing us a song 
That will ring o'er the water, and echo free 
Through the woods, where the shadows are lying long, 
And the squirrels exult in their liberty ! 
Sing us a song, as your shining blade 
Flashes bright in the red of the dying sun, 
As we paddle in tune, while the Afternoon 
Is consumed in the heat that the Noon has made; 
And the gathering dark of the water’s shade 
Proclaims that the Eve’s begun. 


Sing us a song, as our craft glides free 

Where the undulant grasses their tendrils rear ; 
Carol a chorus, and let it be 

Endowed with the strength of a chanticleer. 
Sing us a song, while we round the pines 

At the bend and the steeple comes in view, 
And the rosy flush, like a maiden’s blush, 

In the west all the melting clouds outlines, 
And the tinting of rose and of gold refines 

The expanse of hazy blue. 


Sing us a song, as we run ashore 
Where the crickets a clamorous welcome make, 
And the dusk of the gloaming is settling o’er 
The sylvan repose our song will break. 
Troll us a song as our axes ring, 
And our tent is pitched, and the fire Taid, 
And the lanterns swung on the centre rung 
Of the tent, and the kettle begins to sing ; 
And the moonlight breaks through the clouds, to fling 
Its gleams gn the joys we’ve made. 





C. G. ROGERS. 
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HE many readers of OvuTING 
who, like myself, may have 
been mewed up in a big East- 
ern city through the dog days 

will enter into my feelings on the morning 

which brought me from an old sporting 
friend a letter, the material point of which 
ran: ‘Why not spend your Indian sum- 
mer with us in the Indian Territory ? 

Boland is going, he knows the country 

well, and Perry writes me that if you will 

go he will turn vagabond for a month. 

Won’t that tempt you? Just the country, 

just the time of the year, just the game 

you want, and just enough of us to stand 
four square to the winds of heaven. 

“Say the word and I will make all the 
arrangements, but say it quick, for the 
harvest is plenty and the laborer will be 
single handed. Joking aside, it will be 
sharp work to get the commissariat and 
foraging departments in going order un- 
less I can bring all your replies to focus in 
aweek. Then I'll be off ahead of you 
down the Santa Fé to Kansas City, and 


thence to Winfield, where you can pick me 
up. Boland will cross the lake and be 
in Chicago on the 25th. You can be 
there the next morning. Perry I don’t 
know about, but he’s sure to turn up if 
you do, and then you can follow my trail ; 

To the West, to the West, 

To the land of the free, 


Where the mighty Missouri 
Rolls down to the sea, 


as poor Russell used to sing. 

“ By the bye, by way of a parting shot 
let me say that the only and original 
Charles Smith, the half-breed Choctaw, 
is waiting the word to fall in.” 

That last passage settled me. I could 
no more resist the camp - fire stories of 
that half-breed Choctaw than could many 
of his victims of the chase the lures by 
which he enticed them to their doom. 

All our arrangements fitted into each 
other substantially as Wilson had fore- 
shadowed. The orbits of the three frag- 
ments of humanity previously wander- 
ing in space converged at Chicago and 
the gravitating power of sport and good 
fellowship drew us thence, with almost im- 
patient haste, to Winfield and Wilson. 

The passenger on the Santa Fé route 
shortly after leaving Arkansas City passes 
a post labeled “State Line.” It fills a use- 
less mission, for the line between Kansas 
and the Indian Territory is more plainly 
marked. There civilization ends and the 
savage assumes supremacy. 

The Old World does not present a simi- 
lar spectacle: on the one side fences and 
houses and well-tilled fields; on the other 
the boundless waste stretches away to the 
far horizon, an immense loneliness, an 
awful silence and desolation. The sun 
does not shine upon a fairer land than this 
Cherokee strip ; its agricultural possibili- 
ties are absolutely limitless; but level, 
unbroken, the prairie lies like a sea whose 
waves are stilled forever, over which 
broods the spirit of death. 

In the might and majesty of ocean 
there is, with all its loneliness, boundless 
motion and ever-changing color ; even in 
the Sahara the shifting sands, the play of 
light and shade, and the mirage break 
the monotony ; but in this Western desert 
the sere sky of autumn shuts down on the 
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far horizon, and neither in the sky nor on 
the plainis there a single object upon which 
the eye can rest—you simply stand sub- 
dued, in the presence of ascene so vast the 
emotion is one of profound and utter lone- 
liness. Heard in such fields the howl of 
the coyote possesses peculiar relevancy. 
Sound has not power to express a more 
profound feeling of desolation. From out 
the viewless vacancy it floats and wavers 
along the listening stillness of the inter- 
minable plain, like the despairing plaint of 
some companionless and incomplete exist- 
ence exiled from happiness and conscious 
only of blank and utter want. 

Leaving the strip, passing through the 
Ponca agency and beginning with Okla- 
homa, the contour of the country grows 
more rolling, copses of black jack and 
post oak alternating with prairies vary- 
ing in size from a few acres to many 
miles. Purcell, in the heart of the Terri- 
tory, is a typical frontier town with some 
two thousand population. There are no 
women or children, but the streets are alive 
with men of every color and condition in 
life. Yankee tradgrs bartering with some 
negroes just in from the country of the 
Creeks with a long wagon train of cotton ; 
groups of Indians here and there; pictu- 
resque patches of color. A cowboy outfit 
starting on the trail amuse themselves by 
rapidly firing their triggerless six shoot- 
ers in the manner technically termed 
“fanning the hammer,” as they gallop 
down the street, and a drunken Choctaw, 
who a moment ago issued a challenge to 
the universe by hooting like an owl, is 
having an interesting time with another 
who accepted it. But the cynosure of all 
eyes are the deputy marshal, Heck Thomas, 
who is just in from a round up with a 
dozen robbers, and a miscellaneous mob 
of murderers and horse thieves who are 
chained up with trace chains and pad- 
locks. 

Our hunting party escapes altogether 
unnoticed, and fording the Canadian Riv- 
er—a hundred yards of water flowing 
through a mile of sand—vwe are soon 
steering across the open prairie with a 
vague sense of having put to sea on 
horseback. There are four of us “ten- 
derfoots.” Our guide, Charlie Smith, a 
half - breed Choctaw, formerly scout for 
the Texas Rangers, who was born in 
the saddle, has led a life of adventure 
wilder than any hero of the dime novel, 





and knows the country as the seamen 
know the sea. 


Deputy United States 





Marshal Ansley, Dick 


Hodgens, camp 
boss, late of the Emerald Isle, and Corty, 
our colored chef, make up the party. 
Two teams, a spring wagon and four sad- 
dle horses comprise the outfit and by 
noon it is strung out for ten miles, and, 
despite the assurance of the guide that 


we “can’t lose the trail” we accom- 
plish the impossible and spend the best 
part of the night hunting for each other, 
finally pitching camp beside a beautiful 
little stream, the Spring branch of Salt 
Creek. During the next three weeks we 
made many camps, pausing at each only 
long enough to hunt the adjacent coun- 
try and then moving on to fresh fields in 
the wildest part of the Territory, the 
home of the Blanket Indians and the 
Comanches. ; 

Late in the evening, as the red sun was 
sinking over the vast, treeless plain, which 
looked vaster and drearier than ever, two 
horsemen suddenly galloped up over a 
swell and swooped down upon us like vul- 
tures onthe wing. Their long black hair 


streaming in the wind, a savage fullness of 


untamed life quivering in every fibre of 
their frame, the sullen, ferocious and re- 
lentless expression produced by the broad, 
strong, superorbital bones which overhang 
the eye, and the whole countenance 
stamped with the ineffaceable brand of the 
born marauder, proclaimed them to be of 
that tameless, untiring tribe which in the 
early days of settlement swept the frontier 
as with a whirlwind of destruction—the 
red fox of the prairie—the Comanche. 
Their first demand in the sign language 
was for a horse trade, their next for tobac- 
co. I handed one of them a plug to cut a 
piece. Indicating about an inch, he gave 
me a questioning glance, but when I as- 
sented he indicated twice as much, and 
again assenting he asked for it all, to 
which I also assented, and they rode 
away rejoicing. 

That night I slept a large and lordly 
sleep, with North America for my bed 
and for my blanket the great blue heav- 
ens. Better than a cycle of Cathay, bet- 
ter than a century of sleep in beds, is it 
to lie down alone in a mighty land and 
look up at the celestial spheres as in a 
leash of sidereal fire they lead their dance 
across the zenith to roam through the 
measureless void—to fling off one’s airy 
counterpane, and, sitting up at dewy morn, 
look face to face with the sun as he peers. 
over the edge of the plain. I will not, 
however, weary anyone with our itinerary, 





























































but briefly relate some incidents of the 
chase. 

The mild climate, the abundance of 
food and the freedom from molestation are 
productive of vast quantities of small game. 
Prairie chickens, which could fairly be 
reckoned by the thousand, are continually 
flying from the prairies to the timber, 
where they eat the acorns. Covies of 
quail flush at every step or scurry away 
before you, while the pecan groves are 
actually alive with squirrels. Turkeys are 
abundant, but their enemies are legion, 
their safety lies in continual watchfulness 
and they are the wildest and wariest of all 
game, and deer are plentiful. 

Physically there is not a nobler, prouder, 
more graceful or agile creature than the 
antlered monarch of the forest ; morally 
he is delinquent. During the spring and 
summer, when the does are occupied with 
the cares of maternity, and he has lost 
his antlers, he is imbued with but two 
thoughts : one is to keep his belly full and 
the other to .preserve his precious skin, 
But about the first of November, meta- 
morphosed by love from a miserable mis- 
anthrope shunning the society of his fel- 
lows and scaring at his own meagre 
shadow, he changes to a gallant and 
amorous swain. Then in hunter's par- 
lance he “begins running,” then is he all 
fire ; then is he seen in twilight of morn- 
ing and evening bounding along in all his 
antlered pride in quest of some coy doe, 
who, probably remembering his recreancy 
in the past, is loath to accept his vows of 
constancy ; then does the hunter hear by 
night his shrill whistle where he walks to 
the woods and in the morning finds where 
in his vehemence he has pawed the ground 
and with his antlers scraped the saplings ; 
then too is heard in some sequestered 
glade the clash of arms where the right to 
some fair one is being settled by “the 
good old rule, the simple plan, that they 
may take who have the power, and they 
may keep who can.” 

These battles between the bucks are of 
frequent occurrence and are sometimes 
exceedingly fierce and bloody. Near the 
Peevine River, in the Chickasaw Nation, 
I saw one of the most singular spectacles 
recorded in the annals of venerie. In a 
little glade two big bucks lay with locked 
antlers, dead. ‘The ground was torn up 
and the bark knocked off the trees for 
a radius of forty yards. They were well 
pitted, each bearing on his wide-spread- 
ing antlers ten points and weighing within 
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a pound of each other. We could easily 
trace the course of the battle, how fiercely 
it had been waged until they came to- 
gether with that final crash which bound 
them inextricably together, head to head, 
breathing the hot breath of hatred into 
each other’s nostrils. One had succumbed 
a day or two before the other. It was 
terrible to contemplate the lingering tor- 
ture of the one who survived and his fran- 
tic struggle with his dead foe. It re- 
minded me of Hugo’s description of the 
duel between the gun that got loose from 
its moorings on the ship in the storm and 
the sailors who tried to recapture it. It 
lunges, tilts, evades and charges like a 
thing of life, and all the while the full 
horror of the thing depends upon the fact 
that it is a senseless mass of metal. 

Keen of sight and keen of scent, alert 
at the slightest sound, a synonyme for 
wildness, still-hunting the deer is of all 
sports the most sportsmanlike, the most 
arduous and the most exciting. To 
match their vigilance with your caution, 
their wariness with your adroitness, to 
bear ill luck with equanimity, and pluck 
from disappointment the fruit of expe- 
rience, to persevere with the pertinacity 
of the sleuthhound® and the patience of 
the Indian, are a few of the many req- 
uisites of success in deer stalking. 

Let us begin at the beginning and note 
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the incidents of a day during the most 
favored season, the month of November. 

The Dipper has turned its circle in the 
northern sky, the great log heap that was 
burning fiercely when we went to sleep is 
reduced toa pile of smouldering embers, 
and low down in the west hangs the 
morning star, like a flame point suspended 
in mid air. The chunks are kicked to- 
gether and the coffee is soon boiling. 

After breaking fast each pockets his din- 
ner —a hunk of bread and a rib of veni- 
son—and strides off in opposite directions. 
For a few seconds after the darkness has 
swallowed up their forms an occasional 
stick snapped ora bush shaken betrays 
their progress, but soon, when you stop 
to listen, a silence engulfs you that can 
almost be felt. Let your foot fall with 
feline softness, frequently pausing to 
listen, for by the sense of hearing is to 
be had the first intimation of the presence 
of the game. A sound reaches you as 
you stop and strain your ears and, peer- 
ing into the gloom, descry the shadowy 
outlines of a deer, which closer scrutiny 
metamorphoses into a bush. You seem 
to see and hear all sorts of things, until 
your confidence in your ability to distin- 
guish the real from the imaginary is al- 
most destroyed. 

But at last, as the stars begin to slowly 
drown in the morning light, you hear 
something which stops you suddenly. 
Amid the thousand imaginary noises 
which have so long assailed you comes a 
sound unmistakable—the rasp of antlers 
against a bush. Listening intently, you 
distinguish the animal’s tread among the 
leaves, but you try in vain to pierce the 
gloom. Deliberately, with frequent pauses, 
it approaches. "Twixt hope and fear, 
with bated breath, you stand as you 
stopped, dreading to move a muscle. 
The moments slowly link themselves into 
minutes and still the sound seems to be 
no nearer and when it ceases you are 
in a state of nervous apprehension until it 
begins again. Your foot feels cramped 
and you are possessed by a strong desire 
to shift your weight to the other, which 
you now notice rests among some twigs 
that would crack with the report of a 
pistol. At last, when endurance seems no 
longer possible, you see something mov- 
ing in the brush, and the next instant 
through an opening the deer looms up 
dim, shadowy, monstrous. 

If he stands facing you draw a bead on 
the root of his neck, but if broadside 


shoot at the centre of his fore shoulder, 
and shoot as if you had but one shot. 
The moment you have pressed the trig- 
ger work the lever, and if he isn’t down 
give it to him again. If the ball goes 
through his fore shoulder or the root of 
his neck he will wilt in his tracks, but 
should he go tearing through the woods 
like a train off the track you need not on 
that account dismiss all hope. Upon one 
occasion Boland shot at a buck which Per- 
ry, who was hunting with him, maintained 
was not touched, but taking up the trail 
he was found a hundred yards away, shot 
through the heart. At all events remain 
where you are until it is broad daylight, 
for if you attempt to pursue him he will 
travel until he drops; but if you remain 
quiet he will have no idea what hurt him, 
and, attributing it to a purely natural 
phenomenon, he may stop before going 
far, never to start again. 

I cannot forbear giving here an instance 
of remarkable vitality. One evening Wil- 
son returned to camp in exceedingly bad 
spirits, having made an unaccountable 
miss on a big buck at exceedingly short 
range. The next morning while hunting 
I happened to look up, and in and out of 
a white argosy of clouds, which lay like 
some convoy of ships becalmed on a sum- 
mer sea, the vultures, great and lazy wing- 
ed, swept and swung, their orbits crossing 
each other ceaselessly. To the hunter 
everything is portentous, and I began to 
wonder what those jackals of the sky could 
scent or see, when 200 yards away a flock 
of quail arose on whirring wings, and 
looking to see what had startled them I 
managed to make out a big gray wolf 
slinking off through the long grass. The 
moment my eye fell upon him he saw he 
was discovered and went away in a sort 
of leopard canter, running as if he had 
not a bone in his back. Instituting a 
search in the direction from which he had 
come I found Wilson’s buck. One bullet 
had passed through his neck a little too 
low to cut the aorta, and another had en- 
tered at the hind quarter and ranged for- 
ward to the fore shoulder without, how- 
ever, breaking any bones. Thus wounded 
he had traveled nearly four miles until 
overtaken by the very pangs of death. 
From this digression you may learn to 
find your game when unable to trail it. 
Mark the spot and return to it a few hours 
later. If he is anywhere in the vicinity 
those harbingers of death and decay, the 
vultures, will guide you to him, 
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One memorable morning I had reached 
a favorite stand on a post-oak ridge, 
where the abundance of sign gave assur- 
ance of success. In the east a paleness 
was slowly spreading and above me the 
silent wonders of the starlit night were 
gently fading away before the glories of 
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a moment I stood with my Winchester in 
my hand, utterly without volition. I think 
that buck scented before ever he saw me, 
for he was within twenty yards when he 
stopped and, throwing up his head with 
a loud snort, stood for an instant like a 
statue, the incarnation of life, pride and 





““BOUNDING ALONG IN ALL THEIR ANTLERED PRIDE,’’—P. 23. 


the dawning day. Suddenly I caught the 
sound of hoof strokes and a moment later 
saw a doe bound along the ridge and 
disappear. Wondering what could have 
started her off at that gait,'for I was the 
only human being in that part of the Ter- 
ritory, I had almost reached the point she 
passed when scarce a hundred yards away 
a big buck burst through the bushes. 
Banging the saplings with his spreading 
antlers and ducking his head to miss the 
post oaks, he headed straight for me, 
trailing her as a dog would a rabbit. For 


activity. Had he started off with the 
speed of a sprinter I would have felt 
flushed with the victory, but as it was I 
felt like an assassin, for he seemed to ap- 
preciate the irony of fate. 

There is a sort of superstition current 
among the Indians that the deer move 
during the day when the moon shines. 
We failed to verify it. According to our 
experience they quit shortly after sun up, 
moon or no moon, and in some secluded 
sunny spot in the black jack lie down to 
doze away the day, unless their pre-emi- 
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nent regard for their own personal safety 
induces them to get upand move. Should 
you come upon one enjoying his siesta— 
and to doso is the constant burden of the 
hunter’s prayers—you will see his long 
ears pointing first one way and then an- 
other as he hearkens to the slightest 
sound, while his supersensitive nose is in- 
quiring of every breath of air if it bear 
taint of enemy. 

The dead leaves cling to the scrub oak 
and black jack until pushed off by the 
buds of the ensuing spring, and as the 
deer are to be found during the day in the 
thickest cover, the progress of the hunter 
is necessarily so slow and noisy, and the 
range of his vision so limited, that the 
most consummate skill and caution are re- 
quired to approach within range. Should 
he hear or scent you at a distance he will 
slip off through the thickest cover with a 
stealth little short of miraculous, not the 
rustle of a leaf betraying his movements, 
and the hunter will have no intimation of 
his flight unless he happens upon the 
warm bed and the departing trail, when 
in language appropriate to the occasion 
he may bewail having brushed against 
that bush or hunted down the wind. 

But should you get within range be- 
fore he discovers your approach he will 
spring up and for an instant stand and 
gaze. But it is only for an instant that 
he thus tempts fate, and you will have to 
be mighty light on the trigger to get in 
a shot before he is bounding off through 
the bush — especially when he rises up 
before you with the disconcerting sudden- 
ness of an apparition. I believe it was 
Hugo who said “the unexpected always 
happens.” You will hunt for hours on 
the gui vive, with every nerve at a ten- 
sion, starting at every sound, disregard- 
ing fatigue and shrinking from no per- 
sonal effort or discomfort, and then, when 
unlooked for, the chance has come and 
gone. Sometimes, however, the bucks, if 
not directly in your path, will escape de- 
tection by lying close in the long grass. 
Wilson passed within tweiity feet of one, 
who waited until he had gone by and 
then sprang up and made off. 

While in the Comanche country an In- 
dian—whose unpronounceable name has 
escaped me, but the ghastly width of whose 
mouth, together with its ability to stow 
away tobacco, dwells vividly in my recol- 
lection — volunteered to show me game. 
Upon such occasions you have only to 
follow in your guide’s footsteps, and 


shoot at what he shows you ; to take the 
lead would be an irreparable insult. For 
an hour he followed through all its devi- 
ous ways the trail of a big buck, until the 
large heart-shaped impressions assumed a 
rigorous distinctness of outline, proclaim- 
ing that our chase could not be far off. 
At last*the Indian paused, and gazing 
where he indicated on a distant slope in 
the edge of the scrub oak I discovered a 
suspicious-looking patch of grayish brown. 
Under cover of a sand hill we got into a 
gully and crawled upon him. Slowly and 
cautiously the stalker lifted his dark head 
above the level of the gully and for an 
instant remained at gaze, then turned and 
in low, guttural tones said: “Deer no 
sleep ; him know, him hide.” 

As he spoke I peered out and his mean- 
ing was apparent. I could just discern 
the tip of the nose and the antlers for 
a moment elevated and then laid back 
against the neck out of sight. He had 
seen us from the first, and had been hug- 
ging equally tight the ground and the 
delusion that he was undiscovered, and 
was now investigating our disappearance. 
Failing to locate us and growing alarmed, 
he sprang up with a snort and stood with 
lifted head, and ears, eyes and nose— 
striving for sight, sound or scent of us. 
A glance through the buckhorn notch 
showing the sight on the shoulder, I fired. 
He reared up, pawing the air for a mo- 
ment, and then lunging forward with a 
long slide upon the earth, died. 

As the day grows old you must seek 
the ridges where, beneath the post oak, 
you can obtain a larger view, for the deer 
then begin to move about, and if you take 
a good stand they are as likely to come to 
you as you are to go to them; for they 
are less apt to see than to hear or scent 
you. As the shadows lengthen the ant- 
lered monarch, who has dozed away the 
day in solitude, rises and, stretching him- 
self, starts out with the intention of prac- 
ticing the precepts of that immoral song, 
“We won't go home till morning.” One 
evening I lay in wait by a little pool in a 
branch elsewhere dry, around which the 
sign was fresh and abundant. In ap- 
proaching such a place do so at right 
angles and avoid tracking around it, for a 
ten-foot fence would not more surely bar 
the progress of a deer than the fresh trail 
of a man. The gloom gradually deep- 
ened about me until in the dusky twilight 
the big full moon stole up through the 
branches of the tree tops. 
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Suddenly a swish and whir cleaved the 
still air as a pair of mallards settled down 
upon the pool. For a long time I 
amused myself watching their motions. 
It was remarkably still and clear. Upon 
such a night a deer can be heard for half 
a mile, and suddenly from a point hardly 
twenty yards away came a slow scraping, 
scratching sound as if a buck were rub- 
bing his antlers against the rough bark of 
a post oak. How heapproached so noise- 
lessly was incomprehensible to me. I 
leaned forward to obtain a better view, 
the ducks took fright and with harsh, in- 
sistent quacking labored upward. With 
all my powers concentrated in the sense 
of hearing, I listened to catch the first 
motion of the animal, but no sound indi- 
cated that it had taken alarm. After 
waiting an indefinite period I concluded 
it had departed as silently as it had come, 
and prepared to leave, when another sound 
arrested me. Leisurely some animal ap- 
proached with long, low strides, moving 
through the bushes. It headed straight 
for the pool until thirty yards away, when 
the next step would take it into a little 
moonlit glade and witness the fruition of 
my hopes. It stopped, sniffed the air, then 
turned and fled precipitately through the 
brush. 

Thoroughly disgusted and too tired to 
even conjecture what had startled it—for it 
could have had no intimation of my pres- 
ence —I started for camp. After I had 
eaten a hearty supper and rolled myself 
up in my blanket I got to thinking of the 
strange conduct of the deer, and remem- 
bered that it had scared at the point from 
whence had come the scraping sound. 
Ietermined to investigate if I happen- 
ed around the pool again, I dismissed the 
matter and having nothing else to do 
closed my eyes, an operation which every 
hunter knows is synonymous with going 
to sleep. But I was shortly disturbed. 
A hound which we had along to trail 
wounded deer began baying furiously, 
while the horses were seized with a panic. 
Ansley went out to investigate, but was 
back in a moment after his rifle, having 
caught a glimpse of two: lambent points 
of flame in the darkness, some animal’s 
eyes reflecting the firelight. But a happy 
thought occurred to him. We had lost a 
mule the day before, and, concluding it 
was the prodigal returned, we went out 
and for half an hour beat around in the 
dark, but found no mule. 

The next day the trail of a large pan- 


ther was found around camp. I found 
the other end of the story. Being in the 
vicinity of the pool I went over to read 
the record of the preceding night’s oc- 
currences. The soil was soft and sandy, 
in places plainly retaining the impress of 
footprints. Within a few feet of: where 
the deer had scared stood a post oak, 
whose deeply - scored bark revealed the 
cause of the scratching sound. The pan- 
ther has a habit of standing at the foot 
of such a tree as this and reaching up to 
a height of eight or ten feet, scratching 
and tearing the bark to sharpen its claws, 
the outer surface of which is composed of 
a thin scale of hard enamel, while the in- 
ner body is of softer material, which wears 
away with use, leaving a thin, slightly pro- 
jecting, cutting edge on the enamel, the 
combination resulting in an anomalous 
tool which sharpens itself by use. 

The buck had attracted the panther’s 
attention to me and it had taken refuge 
in the tree. Though it had arrested the 
progress of the deer at a moment so in- 
opportune for my hopes, I found some 
solace in the reflection that my presence 
prevented it from dropping down upon its 
prey. But when I found that the big cat 
had skulked along behind me all the way 
to camp I realized the force of the proverb, 
“ Ignorance is bliss ;”” for though I appre- 
hend there was no danger from attack, 
still it superinduces a sort of crawly feel- 
ing to find one of them dogging your 
steps. The elongated, compressed body, 
the muscular limbs armed with retractile 
claws, the powerful muscles of the jaws, 
neck, arms and shoulder, and the formid- 
able fangs proclaim the panther to be a 
creature well fitted to wage war upon all 
others. According to ‘that law in obe- 
dience to which each animal blends in 
color with the prevailing tone of nature, 
its ground color is of a rufous or tawny 
yellow, shaded on the ventral surface with 
white. Strickland was the only one of 
the party who succeeded in killing one. 
It was a particularly large one, measuring 
eight feet nine inches in length. 

His dog treed something in a thicket, 
and, supposing it to be a ’coon or other 
“‘varmint,” he left his Winchester in the 
boot on the saddle and cut his way 
through the network of vines and green 
briers. When he had reached the dog he 
found him barking at the foot of the tree, 
and, looking up, beheld the panther 
crouched along a limb just above his 
head. It made no attempt to spring, 






















evincing what an arrant coward it was, 
until Strickland, taking deliberate aim 
with his six shooter, fired. It then sprung, 
but missed him and made off through the 
thicket, with the dog in pursuit. Cutting 
his way out, Strickland followed, to find 
the panther lying on the dog in a pool of 
water in a deep gully. The moment he 
appeared on the bank above, with a pecu- 
liar grunting bark or growl, with its ears 
laid back, its eyes glaring, the formida- 
ble fangs displayed and its hair erect, it 
charged, but the first shot fortunately 
effectually stopped it. 

Perhaps the most enjoyable period of 
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DUSKY TWILIGHT THE BIG FULL MOON STOLE UP.”’—P. 26, 
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the day was the hour after supper, when 
“we talked the battle over and shared the 
battle’s spoil.” We would hobnob by the 
frolicsome flames until the very echoes 
became jocose and laughed aloud. Un- 
able to reproduce the raciness of our camp 
palaver, I will recall to the memory of 
old campaigners that hour around which 
cling the romance and poetry, the wit 
and wisdom of the camp fire. Many a 
night the moon peered over the edge of 
the plain and slowly paled from the yellow 
of her rising to a silvery lustre before we 
wrapped up in our blankets like Egyptian 
mummies and slept the sleep of the weary. 























A STUDY 


BY CLARENCE B. 





A CHERUB, 


HAVE for a number of years been suf- 
fering from the photographic fever 
which is now so widespread as to be 
almost epidemic. I have used gallons 

of drugs with no abatement of the symp- 
toms, pounds of the sodas and of the prod- 
uct of gallic acid with the haloid salts of 
silver—chemicals necessary for the pro- 
duction of the photographic plate and its 
subsequent development—the passion, like 
Cleopatra’s, has grown. All last fall un- 
der its influence I worked ina photographic 
gallery and spent hours daily in posing 
models for portraits and genre pictures ; 
models with blond hair, models with 
dark hair, models with dyed hair, and, in 
the case of one or two babies, models 
with no hair at all, until at last I wearied 
at the very sight of a white face and 
longed for an absolute change. “I will 
go to Florida,” I said to myself, “and I 
register a solemn vow to expose no plate 
on aught living save darkies; for me the 
art of Daguerre shall be the black art, 
my pictures shall be a study in black.” 

The amateur sojourning South for pur- 

poses of portraiture leads far from a life 
of ease. His reputation as a taker of 
pictures for nothing, or rather as one 
who pays for the privilege, spreads 
abroad and the simple-minded folk, not 
realizing that the quaint or the pictu- 
resque alone is sought, hasten to embrace 
so favorable an opportunity. Black, and 
white too for that matter, of all ages and 





IN BLACK. 


MOORE, 


sexes, arrayed in their Sunday best, 
arrive at your place of abode at all hours 
of the day and ask for the gentleman who 
takes pictures. Some frankly announce 
the purpose of their visit ; others inquire 
as to the cost of a sitting, with not the re- 
motest idea of paying, but simply to enter 
upon a subject as to which they have a 
certain hesitation. 

To be rid of these would-be sitters 
without giving offense is a somewhat 
delicate task. It is useless to explain 
that certain pictures alone are to your 
taste, since this implies a reflection upon 
their personal appearance. ‘To state that 
time is wanting would be obviously un- 
true, while a curt refusal to such untu- 
tored people would appear unkind. The 
amateur must needs, on a journey Scuth, 
have as many excuses as plates, and tact 
and judgment are needed as much out- 
side as inside the dark room. 

Now, in photography as applied to the 
cofored race there are advantages and 
disadvantages. So stolid are the sons of 
Ham and so impressed with the impor- 
tance and solemnity of the occasion, that 
the danger of movement, except with 
very young children, is almost eliminat- 
ed, while in genre pictures an appropriate 
expression can usually be secured. Even 
in a subject which to ordinary compre- 
hension would be ludicrous the sitting is 
not regarded in a comic light; the idea 
to be portrayed is considered as an actual 
fact. 

The enthusiastic votary of the camera 
must here however, ‘as elsewhere, make 
his pictures. It is useless to wait until 
some choice pose presents itself when the 
camera is along; pictures thus secured 
are as few as the visits of angels. In this 
way “ The Old, Old Story ” was made. I 
looked up a hen house in the outskirts of 
a Florida town, bought a pair of chickens 
and secured the services of a small Afri- 
can to pose as though sneaking away with 
his spoils, and I am afraid I disturbed the 
peace of mind of another son of Africa in 
the .operation, for, while getting every- 
thing in order, I noticed a very respectable 
colored man looking on, apparently labor- 
ing under considerable excitement. He 
first addressed himself to the model, who, 
however, having already reaped a silver 
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harvest in various previous poses, lent but 
a languid attention. Next he turned to 
me respectfully, but very earnestly, saying, 
“ You’s a goin’ to show dat pictur all ober 
de Norf—a nigger stealin’ chickens. Now 
dat’s my color an’ I doan’ like to see hit 
done.” I tried to smooth matters, but 
unsuccessfully ; and during the whole of 
the taking of the picture he stood by 
deeply offended. 

In the dark room the development of 
the colored face is most difficult ; one 
could judge with almost equal facility as 
to likeness and detail in the represen- 
tation of a football. Professionals and 
amateurs alike lack confidence when the 
portrait of a negro is to be evolved from 
the sensitive film. 

There is one point on which they are 
sure at-.first not to give satisfaction, for 
colored people are never satisfied with a 
likeness unless many shades lighter than 
themselves. This can be attained by 
overtiming the exposure, which enables a 
yellow look to be given to the face in the 
printing. For obvious reasons the pro- 
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THE OLD, OLD STORY, 





fessional pays stricter regard to this point 
than the amateur. 

I had a very amusing experience in this 
connection. At Lake Harney lives a 
youth so black that any shade more 
dusky is inconceivable ; to satisfy Grant 
—for my colored friend was a namesake 
of our great general—I took a portrait of 
him, a speaking likeness. When the pic- 
ture was printed I really looked forward 
to enjoying his tribute to my skill. Alas! 
he almost turned his back upon the photo- 
graph. 

“Why, Grant,’ I asked, “what is the 
matter?” At first he made no reply, for 
colored people are considerate of the 
feelings of others and dislike to give of- 
fense. 

“Do you not think it good?” I contin- 
ued. ‘Thus pressed, my colored sitter 
replied: “ No, sah, hit are de pictur oba 
black nigger.” 

The native idea of relative size, too, is 
most amusing. A colored man_ taken 
with his mule is bitterly disappointed 


_when he finds that personally he does not 


occupy almost the entire plate. I recall 
one occasion at Lake Harney, when about 
to make an exposure upon a large Indian 
shell heap upon the summit of which was 
a cabin that would appear in the picture 
as less than an inch in size, the owner, 
a “cracker” woman, asked to have the 
family ranged upon the piazza, and, this 
request being granted, a further delay 
was demanded in order to part the baby’s 
hair. 

Among the older colored people, whose 
memories go back to the slavery days 
“ befo’ de wah,” the camera is looked up- 
on with suspicion. What they fear it 
would be hard to say ; perhaps there re- 
mains some lingering apprehension of a 
“hoodoo” or a general distrust of the un- 
known. 

“Wen I were young,” said a white- 
haired old darky to me recently, “I 
neber knowed about dose tings, an’ I 
doan’ know about ’em now, nor I doan’ 
like to see ’em a pintin’ at me.” 

A young and intelligent colored man 
present explained that having sat many 
times he could assure the old gentleman 
that no evil effects could possibly ensue. 

“T know, I know,” was the reply, “ but 
all de same I doan’ want dat ting a pintin’ 
at me.” 

There is another characteristic of the 
colored people throughout the South to 
which I was a frequent victim, and that is 
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that in their desire not to give offense by 
refusal they often promise what they never 
intend to perform. How often have I vain- 
ly waited for some colored woman to bring 
her children, or a darky his mule, to an 
appointed place where I considered the sur- 
roundings would contribute to an effective 


grinnin’,” remarked a sable lady to me 
once on seeing “ An Open Countenance.” 
“] think it’s real shameful. I wouldn’ let 
my children sit for no such pictur.” 

This pride in their personal appear- 
ance is manifested even by the poorest 
colored people and militates against se- 














FREE SUGAR, 


picture. These broken engagements can, 
however, sometimes be accounted for by 
the objection they have to appearing in a 
picture in everyday clothes and in some 
pose not in their opinion sufficiently dig- 
nified. 

“Dere’s a pictur of a colored boy 


curing appropriate costumes in genre 
pictures representing scenes in their every- 
day life. I shall never forget the scoring 
I once received froma yellow woman in 
Daytona whose children I had caught at 
play in their everyday clothes. 

“And I want you not to forgit,” she 
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AN OPEN COUNTENANCE.* 


concluded, “ that I won’t have you white 
folks a comin’ roun’ here to fotygraf my 
children like young apes.” 

Emerson tells us that difficulties are 
made to be surmounted—a most useful 
maxim to bear in mind through life in 
moments of uncertainty and discourage- 
ment. But it is in my opinion very doubt- 
ful whether Mr. Emerson ever attempted 
to photograph such a group of five chil- 
dren ranging from one to six years of age 
as I found in Palatka’s colored quarter— 
five of the cutest little darkies in the 
South. 

At first the parents of the five little 
darkies were inclined to put an emphatic 
veto upon all attempts to portray the 
scions of their house through the medium 
of the art of Daguerre, but at length, by 
a little adroit flattery and the offer of a 
pecuniary inducement, their scruples were 
overcome. 

But here another difficulty arose. The 
children were coy and would have none of 
it. Time, candy and coaxing—powerful 
adjuncts with young people of any color 
at length brought them around, and 
Annie appeared from the kitchen while 
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Tommy crawled from beneath the house, 
which, built upon fdéur posts, afforded a 


ready refuge for juveniles in time of 
emergency. The group was carefully 
posed and exposure after exposure was 
madé, but there was always a movement 
somewhere. For seven mornings were the 
sittings continued, the parents’ pockets 
waxing fat from gratuities, the children’s 
cheeks from sweetmeats. 

When the children are too young to 
understand the necessity for absolute quiet, 
and are incessantly turning in every di- 
rection, and where movement in one 
during the time of exposure means utter 
ruin for the whole group, why not take 
an instantaneous picture, it may be asked. 
3ecause, I reply, all shutter portraits are 
undertimed unless over water or white 
sand ; they lack detail in the shaded por- 
tions, and if taken in the glaring sun- 
light, to gain additional illumination, very 
heavy shadows are cast which give a 
most unpleasant effect, especially to the 
portraits of colored people. 

And now just a few words of advice to 
those intending to visit the land of flowers, 
where, by the way, in the winter at least, 
flowers are seldomseen. Take your cam- 
era. Develop after each day’s exposures. 
The necessary articles can be packed into 
really a very small space, and the results 
of the day’s work should be known at 
once, so that errors in timing and develop- 
ing may be rectified, possible leakage of 
light in the cameraor holders noticed and 
overcome and movement on the part of 
the sitters discovered before it is too late 
to secure a repetition of the pose. 

Dry your negatives on a rack the feet 
of which rest in saucers of water, for 
Florida teems with roaches and ants, to 
which the damp film is a dainty banquet. 
Never use a tray for the hypo; particles 
of dirt settle in the film, which at the 
South is especially soft. Use a grooved 
box in which a number of plates can be 
fixed at once and all foreign matter sinks 
to the bottom. And, lastly, do not con- 
fine yourself to landscapes, as do nine out 
of ten among amateurs. Go around in 
the colored quarters; mingle with the 
people there; they are kind and simple 
hearted and, believe me, you will never 
regret the pains you have taken and will 
ever remember with pleasure your win- 
ter’s “Study in Black.” 











YACHT CLUBS 


BY CAPT. A. 


PART 


N continuing our peregrination round 
the bay we come to Chelsea Bridge, 
where we find the club house of the 
Bunker Hill Yacht Club. This club 

came into existence in 1869 with a mem- 
bership of only twenty-six. It was, how- 
ever, not destined that the number should 
long remain so small, and in a year’s 
time the club boasted an increase of 
forty-five members, making in all sev- 
enty-one, with a fleet of nineteen boats. 
The anchorage is very good, being a little 
above the Navy Yard. Since 1870 the 
club has not increased very much in point 
of numbers, but four yachts have been 
added. The officers are: Commodore, 
Edward Essam; vice-commodore, C. F. 
Broman ; secretary and treasurer, B. F. 
Underhill, Jr. The entrance fee is $5, 
and the annual dues are $6. 

In 1879 the Jeffries Yacht Club was in- 
corporated. At first it devoted itself more 
to athletics and rowing, but after some 
nine or ten years was reorganized as a 
yacht club. The house stands at the 
southern end of “Island Ward,” as we 








* For valuable notes and illustrations we are indebted to 
the courtesy of Mr. N. S. Stebbins, of Boston. 
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cross the ferry to East Boston. There 
are now about ninety members and half 
that number of boats. ‘The officers are: 
Commodore, Chas. L. Davenport ; vice- 
commodore, Wm. B. Pigeon; treasurer, 
W. L. McLaughlin ; secretary, Charles A. 
Braynard. 

Not far away from the anchorage of 
the boats of the last-named club lie the 
boats of the Chelsea Yacht Club. The 
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greater portion of its 125 members is com- 
posed of residents of the city of Chelsea. 
Not satisfied with their elegant club 
room in the city, they intend as soon 
as possible to construct a house nearer 
the water. This club was an offshoot of 
the Phoenix Boat and Yacht Club, and 
started in 1885 with fifty members. At 
present fifteen yachts are owned. The 
officers are: Commodore, W. H. Wedger ; 
vice-commodore, Geo. S. Dyer ; recording 
secretary, Geo. Barrie; treasurer, C. P. 
Long. The entrance fee is $5 and the 
annual dues the same. 

Close to the shore of Crystal Bay stands 
the club house, which was built in 1884 by 
the Great Head Yacht Club shortly after 
its organization. Last winter the name 
of this club was changed, and it is now 
known as the Winthrop Yacht Club. 
Many are the entertainments, which are 
all characterized by their brilliancy, held 
in the fine hall of the house. But it 
must not be thought that the members 
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spend all their time in the society of 
their fair admirers and neglect the sterner 
duties of yachting ; on the contrary, they 
aré most enthusiastic in that pursuit, and 
many races are held annually. The mem- 
bership amounts this season to 225, mostly 
residents of the town of Winthrop, and the 
club owns seventy-five yachts. The en- 
trance fee is $10 and the annual dues are 
$5. The officers are: Commodore, J. S. 
Cushing ;  vice-commodore, Edgar A. 
Cook ; secretary, Chas. G. Bird ; treas- 
urer, F. W. Downer. 

Every Labor Day the waters are made 
brilliant by the fast boats belonging to 
the Lynn Yacht Club, which holds an 
open regatta on that day. Thisclub like- 
wise holds several races and makes a good 
number of cruises during the season. Or- 
ganized in 1870 with only sixteen mem- 
bers, and incorporated in 1887, this club 
is foremost among the three sustained 
by the city of Lynn. There are now 170 
members and thirty yachts. The club 

















There is a 


house is elegantly fitted up. 
fine wharf with a landing stage. The 
only drawback is insufficiency of water at 
low tide, but the club is devoting all its 
energies to remedy this defect. A chan- 
nel is about to be dredged, which will af- 
ford plenty of water. at all times. The 
officers are: Commodore, F. E. Baker ; 
vice-commodore, S. L.:Saunders; secre- 
tary, F. E. Newhall; treasurer, J. W. At- 
will. 

Another of the Lynn clubs is the Vol- 
unteer Yacht Club. The membership is 
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Olim ; secretary, G. S. Hitchcock. We 
are very sorry not to be able to give par- 
ticulars concerning any more clubs round 
about Boston, but our list is exhausted. 
Certainly there are few sports from 
whence members are recruited that are 
likely to turn out more enthusiastic and 
able yachtsmen. The hearty mariners 
are always eager to greet visitors from 
other ports, and the contest for the su- 
premacy of their boats is quite as warm 
as their welcome, which is saying a good 
deal. The yachts are some of the best 
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sixty-four and eleven yachts are at present 
the property of the recently organized in- 
stitution. The officers are : Commodore, 
W. Howard Dennis; vice-commodore, F. 
W. Martin; treasurer, N. T. Davidson ; 
secretary, W. B. Newhall. 

Lastly we have the West Lynn Yacht 
Club, with its membership of seventy- 
seven, and a fleet of about twenty yachts. 
As the name implies, it is located in the 
western part of the city. The officers 
are: Commodore, Wm. J. Johnson; vice- 
commodore, E. F. Davis ; treasurer, F. G. 


productions of the first designers and 
builders in the country, which is just as it 
ought to be, as the boats should be worthy 
of the able and hearty men who sail in 
them. 

No sketch of the yacht clubs of the 
East, however slight, would be complete 
without some record of the man to whom 
yachting in and around Boston particu- 
larly owes so much — Edward Burgess, 
whose premature death in the vigorous 
prime of manhood every yachtsman de- 
plores. He was the first American yacht 
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JEFFRIES YACHT CLUB. 


designer to combine extraordinary beauty 
of model with remarkable speed. 

The yacht clubs of the East, which 
these papers have attempted to describe, 
previous to his advent were not graced 
by the handsome craft now included in 
their fleets. Our English critics, with 
some little justice it is true, used to de- 
scribe our boats as built by the mile and 
sawed off in lengths to suit. This may 
sound harsh, but the fair-minded Ameri- 


challenged for the Americ’as cup. 


can will concede that it had sufficient 
foundation in fact. 

The “Burgess stern” has been added to 
many an “old-timer,” with the result of 
giving a saucy “ yachty ” appearance to 
vessels that had no more pretensions to 
beauty than a scow. The career of Mr. 
Burgess as a naval architect was unique. 

He was a born yachtsman, and from 
his earliest years his chief delight was 
found ina boat. His favorite haunt was 
a shipyard. His father was a wealthy 
merchant of Boston, and he and _ his 
brother Sidney enjoyed all the advan- 
tages of his position. By one of those 
sudden cataclysms characteristic of mod- 
ern commerce Mr. Burgess, senior, was 
reduced from opulence to comparative 
poverty. The two brothers in October, 
1883, started out as yacht designers, their 
place .of business being a humble back 
room at No. 7 Exchange place, Boston. 

Their first order was for a boat to 
beat Sir Richard Sutton’s Genesta, designed 
by Mr. J. Beavor-Webb, that had just 
Mr. 
Burgess put heart and soul into the work, 
the result being Puritan and success. His 
fortune was made. From the day when 
Puritan defeated Genesta up to the hour 
of his untimely death he was given as 
much business as he could attend to. 
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MISSISSIPPI 


BY LIEUT. R. K. 





BRIG. GEN, J. S. BILLUPS, 


ROM the time of the organization of 
Mississippi as a ‘Territory to the 
present her sons have shown them- 
selves second to none in all the 

manly and noble qualities necessary to 
the production of the true soldier. The 
same spirit of courage and devotion which 
animated Hind’s Dragoons at the battle 
of New Orleans,* the Mississippi Rifles at 
Buena Vista and Pickett’s division at Get- 
tysburg, still glows with undiminished fer- 





* On December 30, 1814, the report having reached head- 
quarters that a strong party of British were hidden ina 
deep ditch traversing an adjacent field, Colonel Hinds ob- 
tained permission to make an immediate reconnoissance. 
He formed the battalion and said, ‘* Boys, you see that big 
ditch! It's full of red coats. I’m going over it. Whoever 
wishes may follow me. Whoever chooses to stay here may 
stay.’’ Off he went at full speed, with every man close be- 
hind him. They leaped the ditch, which was crowded with 
soldiers, made a circuit in front of the British lines and 
charged over the ditch a second time, each dragoon firing 
his pistol at the astounded soldiers as he bounded over 
General Jackson, in general orders, referring to Hinds’ 
command in this affair, said : ‘*‘ They were the pride of one 
army and the admiration of the other.’’—Clazborne’s Mis- 
sissippi, Vol. 1., p. 344. 
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vor. Yet in looking at the Mississippi 
National Guard as it is to-day it is a mat- 
ter of surprise that it exists at all. Gen- 
erally a public institution is produced, first, 
by the enactment of a statute, its legal war- 
rant for existence, and then by the appro- 
priation of the money necessary to con- 
tinue that existence. But the Mississippi 
Guard is indeed an anomalous inversion 
of the general rule; for it spontaneously 
created itself and then asked the State to 
recognize it by appropriate legislation and 
for the money necessary to pay the cost of 
its frugal, modest subsistence, but it has as 
yet received no appropriation. 

The Legislature did, in 1888, by a very 
faulty and incomplete piece of legislation, 
recognize the existence of such a body 
and authorized it to consist of one division 
of two brigades and to comprise two 
battalions of artillery and four regiments 
of infantry, with the necessary staff. The 
major general commanding to be ap- 
pointed by the Governor and confirmed 
by the Senate, the brigadier generals to be 
elected by the commissioned officers of 
the brigades, each battalion of artillery 
to consist of six batteries and each regi- 
ment of infantry of ten companies. When 
ordered out in the State service the mem- 
bers of the Guard receive $1 pay and 
33 1-3 cents subsistence per day. The 
division organization authorized in the act 
of the Legislature establishing the State 
Guard has not as yet been practically 
completed. 

The actual State Guard, according to 
the report of Gen. Wm. Henry, adjutant 
general, dated December 31, 1889, is as 
follows : é 

Goy. Robert Lowry, commander in 
chief. 

Gen. William Henry, adjutant general. 

DIVISION. 

Maj. Gen. Joseph R. Davis, command- 
ing. 

Lieut. Col. E. W. Morrill, assistant adju- 
tant general. 

FIRST BRIGADE. 

Brig. Gen. J. S. Billups, commanding. 

Maj. H. M. Waddell, assistant adjutant 
general. 

The First Brigade 
the First Regiment 


is composed of 
of Infantry, Col. 
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R. M. Levy, head- 
quarters at West 


Point ; the Second 
Regiment of Infan- 
try, Col. C. L. Lin- 


coln, headquarters at 
Columbus, and the 
cadet battalion, five 
companies, of the 
State Agricultural 
and Mechanical Col- 


lege. 
The Second Bri- 
gade is incomplete. 








COL, G. 


S. GREEN, 


When organized it will, 
comprise the Third In- 
fantry, Col. G. S. Green, 
headquarters at Jack- 
son, and the artillery bat- 
talion, Lieut. Col. E. W. 
Morrill, headquarters at 
Biloxi. 

The entire State Guard 
consists of forty com- 
panies, six of which are 
artillery and one cavalry. 
The companies are armed 
with the regulation 
Springfield rifle issued by 
the United States Ord- 
nance Department. The 
United States has also 
furnished the State with a supply of tent- 
age, more than sufficient to pitch a camp 
for a regiment. 

The State of Mississippi has never ap- 
propriated any money for the support of 
its Guard. For some years past the 
adjutant general received $50 a year for 
postage and stationery, but the last Legis- 
lature in a fit of misguided economy cut 
off even this petty pittance. 

If the State never used the Guard there 
might be some excuse for its parsimony, 
but the State is very prompt to recognize 
it and call it out in the hour of danger 
and need, and only knows it not on pay 
day. Since its organization the Governor 
has repeatedly ordered out its companies, 
and they have invariably responded with 
the utmost promptness, and have restored 
peace and order wherever the majesty of 
the law has been defied. The presence 
of these companies upon scenes where 
riot was imminent has undoubtedly saved 
much valuable property and loss of life. 





MAJ. GEN. JOSEPH R. DAVIS. 


But when the companies are ordered 
out there is not a cent in the treasury 
available to defray their expenses. In 
such cases the officers have advanced the 
necessary funds, and have been compelled 
to wait, in some cases as long as eighteen 
or twenty months, to be reimbursed by the 
Legislature. It is unbecoming in a great 
and prosperous State to lay itself under 
such obligations even to its own children. 
The young men who fill the ranks of the 
Mississippi National Guard are as fine a 
body of patriotic, public-spirited citizens 
as can be found among any people. The 
State owes them every- 
thing, and yet it has been 
left to the general Gov- 
ernment to extend the 
only substantial aid they 
have received. 

The Federal Govern- 
ment have provided what’ 
would be, if backed by 
State appropriation, a 
very useful aid to eff- 
ciency, State camp 
grounds at Fort Henry, 
near Camp Christian. 
Fort Henry was donated 
to the State in order to 
encourage and facilitate 
artillery drill and prac- 
tice. It is an earthwork, 
armed with two ten-inch 
Rodmans and four ten- 
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inch mortars. The State holds it on con- 
dition of having an annual encampment 
there of at least six days’ duration. It is 
beautifully situated on the shores of the 
Mississippi Sound. The Mississippi coast 
is one of the most delightful winter re- 
sorts to be found in the limits of the 
United States. 

The last encampment, held at Natchez 
from June 24 to June 28, 1889, was the 
largest assemblage of the State Guard 
since the organization of that body. At 
the request of the Governor I was de- 
tailed by the Adjutant General, United 
States Army, to inspect the camp. The 
camp was commanded by Maj. Gen. 
J. R. Davis, with Lieut. Col. E. W. Morrill 
as his adjutant general. ‘The tents were 
pitched and the camp arranged by the 
adjutant general before the companies 
arrived. Seventeen companies took part 
in the encampment. These companies 
came from ali parts of the State. This 
was the first occasion of their ever hav- 
ing been brought together in anything 
like battalion or regimental formations. 

These companies can only be brought 
to practically understand their positions 
in higher organizations by being as- 
sembled in camps of instruction. For 
this reason, if no other, the camp was a 
success, and produced a very beneficial 
result on all the organizations which at- 
tended it. Regarded in a strictly mili- 
tary light, it was open to the grave ob- 
jection that the attendance was entirely 
voluntary and military discipline and in- 
dividual free will are incompatible. Only 
those companies attended the camp the 
majority of whose members were able 
and willing to incur the expense of 
transportation and subsistence, and many 
of the young men in business were com- 
pelled to employ substitutes to do their 
work while absent. The State assumed 
none of the expenses of the camp. 

The men messed by companies, pur- 
chasing their food and generally having 
servants to prepare and serve it. A cap- 
tain told me that his men were living at 
the rate of 50 cents a day—$15 a month, 
about four times the value of a ration in 
the regular army. 

The camp was not properly policed. 
There seemed to be no wheelbarrows, 
shovels or brooms with which to do the 
police work. 

Officers and men were uninstructed in 
guard duty, and very little progress was 
made during the short time in camp. 














GEN. WILLIAM HENRY, ADJUTANT GENERAL. 


Drill in the manual and school of the 
soldier and company was generally very 
good. Only one company had ever been 
drilled in skirmish drill, and none in bat- 
talion drill. There were no_ battalion 
drills during the camp. 

If ordered into the field the Mississippi 
National Guard would be very effective 
troops used as companies, but until they 
have had more experience in camp of in- 
struction they could not be handled in 
battalions or regiments. 

The following are the recommendations 
I felt it my duty to make as the officer 
detailed by the Adjutant General, United 
States Army, to inspect Camp Lowry: 

1. Mississippi can never have a thor- 
oughly efficient and reliable Guard until 
the State makes some regular annual ap- 
propriation to defray the cost of camps 
of instruction. After this appropriation 
is made companies and individuals should 
be compelled to attend the camps of in- 
struction. 

2. The State should either build or rent 
armories for the companies. 

3. The act establishing the Guard re- 
quires only two sergeants to a company. 
This is not enough to perform the im- 
portant functions of guides and file clos- 
ers on battalion drill. A regiment com- 
posed of companies thus organized could 
not be dri'led according to tactics. I 
suggest that each company be required to 
have one first sergeant and four ser- 
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geants, the organization of the United 
States Army. 

4. It would be better if the next camp 
was situated not in the vicinity of a large 
town. The fewer local distractions the 
men have from their camp duties the bet- 
ter. The next camp should have an 
abundance of clear, pure running water. 
This camp was very objectionable in that 
respect. The men had no bathing facili- 
ties at all and the cistern water hauled 
around in barrels for cooking and drink- 
ing was said to be impure by an expert 
who had analyzed it. 

5. The next camp should have a target 
range, and each man should fire a speci- 
fied number of shots during the encamp- 
ment, of which a record should be kept 
in the company. Each company should 
also be provided with “Blunt’s Manual 
of Rifle and Carbine Firing.” 

6. Each company should be provided 
with means of policing its own camp 
ground and should be required to keep it 
perfectly clean. I recommend that each 
company have one wheelbarrow, two 
shovels and four brooms, preferably sta- 
ble brooms. 

7. The Guard should be required to 
wear in camp a summer helmet or cam- 
paign hat, instead of the forage cap. 

8. A practical knowledge of guard duty 
is much needed. 

g. It is earnestly recommended that di- 
vision and brigade camps of instruction 
be discontinued, for the present at least, 
and that in the future only battalion or 
regimental camps of instruction be or- 
dered. ‘The State has some very excel- 
lent companies. ‘The next step should be 
to organize them into regiments. This 
can only be done in camps. After the 
regimental organizations are perfected 
and the men know their duties and their 
officers, then only will it be practicable to 
bring them together in brigades and di- 
visions. The nian generally followed in 
the States having a large Guard is to es- 
tablish one or two well equipped and ap- 
pointed camps and then have the regi- 
ments go into camp successively for a 
period of seven days each. For men 
most of whom are engaged in business 
seven days is as long a time as is practi- 
cable for them to give to military inc truc- 
tion. A great deal can be accomplished 
in seven days if the entire programme of 
instruction is thoroughly worl ed out and 
promulgated in orders before the com- 
panies start for the encampment. 


10. A complete programme of drill and 
instruction should be prepared by séme 
competent officer, explaining in detail 
what it is proposed to do on each day of 
the encampment. This programme should 
be promulgated as an order to the entire 
Guard. ‘Thus, when the companies come 
into camp every officer and man will know 
exactly what is expected of him, and the 
drill and instruction will proceed with the 
least possible friction and delay. 

There is a large amount of excellent 
military material in Mississippi neglected 
and allowed to go to waste. As far as 
the State of Mississippi is concerned this 
is her business solely, which she may at- 
tend to or neglect as she pleases. But 
there is a broader and deeper question in- 
volved : Can the general Government af- 
ford to have a large portion of its military 
material so neglected and wasted? Inthe 
event of war we would have to trust al- 
most entirely to the national militia. On 
the efficiency of this force would depend 
not only the honor and glory of the flag 
but probably the very existence of our in- 
stitutions and nationality. The question 
of the general Government neglecting to 
organize and train its militia is a matter 
of the most imperative national necessity. 
It is a duty which the general Govern- 
ment is not justified in delegating to 
other powers to neglect it or discharge at 
will. 

















LIEUT. COL. E. W. MORRILL. 








GOOSE SHOOTING IN THE 


SACRAMENTO VALLEY. 


BY “PARSON,” 


OMMENCING life 
in my youth 
in a game 
country and 
having an in- 
dulgent fa- 
ther, who ear- 
ly placed in 
my hands a 
good gun, I 
soon learned 
to despise all 
other boy- 
ish pursuits and pastimes in compari- 
son with roaming the prairies of Illinois 
and the wooded hills of Wisconsin with 
gun and dog. The passion for shooting 
has therefore never deserted me, and to- 
day, in middle life, the tule marshes or 
stubble field, the mountain stream or 
brushy point,where lurk the trout or deer, 
the tangled gulch or canyon resounding 
with the call of the jaunty California 
quail, or the boggy ground lining the 
banks of some slow - moving stream, 
where squat and hide the English snipe, 
have many times more charm and fasci- 
nation for me than the crowded routes of 
some fashionable seaside resort or the 
roar and bustle of a city’s street. 

After years spent in the most favored 
localities of those States which form on 
their edges the basin for the Father of 
Waters; having shot successfully over 
large portions of Dakota, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, Illinois, Missouri and Arkan- 
sas; having killed deer and bear in the 
pine woods of the Northern Peninsula of 
Michigan and the cane brakes of Eastern 
Arkansas ; having seen the prairie grouse 
disappear from Illinois and grow scarce 
on the great uplands of Minnesota and 
the Dakotas ; having whiled away many 
an autumnal day on the lagoons of the 
lower Mississippi and the marshes of 
Central Wisconsin, luring with decoy and 
seductive caller to their fate mallard and 
teal, I find myself at last in the Golden 
State, with different surroundings it is 
true, but with the same old passion for 
gun and dog. 

I well remember the impressions creat- 
ed upon my sporting instincts when, on a 





day some three years since, I made my 
first entrance into the beautiful Sacra- 
mento Valley. 

The horizon all around, save just 
ahead, was set with snowy peaks—to the 
right the Sierras, to the left the more 
rugged Coast range, while at intervals as 
the train swung round a curve, hanging 
low down like a fleecy summer cloud 
more than a hundred miles away, great 
Shasta lifted his hoary head. But what 
set every nerve in my bodytingling with 
excitement was the geese. The majority 
of the passengers paid no attention what- 
ever to this, to them, common spectacle, 
but during that whole day’s ride geese in 
countless numbers were never out of sight 
of our train. 

I thought that I had seen geese and 
brant in Dakota, but, like Uncle Toby’s 
reminiscences, they were “ nothing to this.” 
Snow geese, in white and glistening ranks 
on the edges of the green grain; gray 
geese, wavering up and down in slowly- 
moving flocks against the horizon; de- 
liberate geese, only getting up as the train 
was just upon them; frightened geese, 
rising On nervous pinions from some sedgy 
pool by the roadbed. Geese, geese, 
geese! while here and there over the 
green fields moved men and boys mounted 
and armed with Winchesters actually herd- 
ing the geese off of the sprouting grain, 
as a rancher informed, me while com- 
placently spitting out through the window. 

“Good many geese ‘long here,” I re- 
marked to him as we whirled along. 

“Ves, tolerable,” he replied, “ but scarcer 
than they were!” ; 

“ Plenty enough for me, however,” I re- 
marked to myself. But it was not until 
the following fall that I made my first 
acquaintance with the goose of the Sacra- 
mento Valley over the rib of my Parker. 

The absorbing nature of my calling, 
among a new people and amidst new sur- 
roundings, prevented an early interview, 
and that spring I witnessed their count- 
less flocks streaming northward overhead 
during the day, and listened to their un- 
ceasing clangor at night, with the mental 
determination that on their return south- 
ward I would know ’em better. 
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In the meantime, however, I was not 
idle. In June following I was initiated 
into dove shooting, which, while furnish- 
ing poor sport as compared with nobler 
game, still served as a pastime not to be 
despised — jumping doves in the grain 
fields and flight shooting on the passes re- 
quiring considerable dexterity in the hand- 
ling of a shotgun. 

The latter part of September found me 
waiting for the geese, with a goodly store 
of cartridges loaded with numbers 4 and 
5 shot.. I know that this will seem like 
the rankest heresy to the advocates of 
large shot, but I long ago discarded both 
big guns and big shot in decoy shooting 
at geese, being entirely satisfied with the 
performance of a light ten gauge and the 
smaller pellets. 

I had discovered on inquiry that little 
real scientific goose shooting was indulged 
in along the Sacramento Valley, partly 
because of the abundance of the birds and 
partly because plenty could be obtained 
ordinarily by employing the simple prin- 
ciples of driving on the birds with a fast 
horse and light wagon ; 
from hedges and ditches, when on a foggy 
morning they passed, flying low, from 
field to field; or else approaching the 
birds circuitously behind the shelter of a 
steer or cow trained for the purpose. 

I had made my own preparations, how- 
ever, to shoot this game in the way that I 
had been most successful in their pursuit 
years ago on the stubbles of Dakota. 
Having placed my order early with an 
Eastern firm for a mixed flock of profile 
decoys, I spent several mornings after the 
first flight began in locating the birds and 
in finding where the geese “used” in the 
neighboring grain fields. I located sev- 
eral feeding places, as a reward for my 
patience, where the geese came into the 
stubbles from the plains or sand bars of 
the river early in the morning and toward 
evening of each day. 

It was, then, with no slight degree of 
satisfaction, that on the morning of the 
fourth day, while the stars were still shin- 
ing, I put my horse into a light road 
wagon, into the rear of which were 
packed a lunch, a dozen and a half de- 
coys and some hay. I had on the day 
before, with the aid of a light spade and 
a few barley sacks for the removal of 
earth, dug two shallow pits something 
like a mile apart, in which I proposed to 
take the morning and the evening flight. 
Very soon my little wagon was bowling 


shooting them” 


over the hard ground, and with a fresh 
easterly wind in my face I left the town 
behind. 

Crossing several fields I drew near a 
low-lying swale, distant from the river a 
half mile, and on which the wheat that 
year had grown rank and tall. With the 
not unusual prodigality and carelessness 
of the California rancher the wheat here 
had not been well gleaned with the header, 
and not a little remained in patches here 
and there uncut or “lodged.” And here 
had been the geese for a number of morn- 
ings, as was plain to the most casual ob- 
server of “sign.” 

Hastily hitching the horse in a grove 
of live oaks and gathering up my gun and 
a part of the decoys, I indulged in a sharp 
run for my blind—hastened thereto by 
a clangor heralding the approach of the 
first flock. They espied me as I breasted 
a slight rise and sheered off, leaving me 
to seek my hiding place, which was a 
shallow pit carefully dug in the centre of 
a patch of partially-cut stubble, and from 
which every particle of loose dirt had been 
removed. Putting an empty barley sack 
in the bottom of the hole and disposing 
of my profile decoys, the majority with 
heads lowered as though unconcernedly 
feeding, I squatted down in the pit with 
my eyes on a level with the top of the 
headed grain. 

The disposition of decoys, as all old 
sportsmen know, has much to do with suc- 
cess, more especially when dealing with as 
wary a bird as the goose. Profiles are 
particularly difficult to set out alluringly, 
but I had tolerably well learned the art 
and had my little flock of nine gracefully 
disposed at different angles, all feeding, 
save two, who, posted on a little rise, 
served as sentinels. 

Repressing a strong desire to smoke I 
scanned the horizon eagerly, the deepen- 
ing flush in the east giving evidence that 
Old Sol would soon put in an appearance. 
I had not long to wait. From the hidden 
river a short distance away, where a long 
bar lay exposed, came the clamorous 
sounds of a flock of snow geese—the com- 
monest variety, perhaps, in California. 
They are beautiful birds, being of pure 
white, shading in some specimens to a 
delicate écru upon the breast, the feathers 
of the last joint of the wing being raven 
black. 

I had shot many of these birds in 
Dakota and had found them the most 
vociferous of the goose family, their 
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flight being characterized by a constant 
and (if close at hand) almost deafening 
gabble. Unlike the Canada goose, rare 
in California in my experience, they are 
rather poor as a table bird, their flesh, 
though gamy, being dry and very dark. 
They are tough birds, too, and although 
decoying more readily than other varie- 
ties they will at the same time carry off 
much shot. I have seen the blood follow 
the impact of the shot upon their white 
breasts frequently, only to pick up my 
game many yards away from the firing 
point. Following the noisy outburst of 
sounds from the bar a white cloud of 
birds rose above the line of the high 
river bank, outlining themselves clear 
and distinct against the gray surface of 
the distant Coast range. There must 
have been a hundred of them, and more, 
for it is a rare thing for these birds to 
move unless in large flocks. They were 
headed down stream, and the long line of 
birds—not as yet striking their flight— 
wavered up and down as though unde- 
cided as to their course. 

Though a fair “ honker,” I cannot suc- 
cessfully imitate the constantly varying 
note of the snow goose, and I knew that 
if they were not determined on the field 
where I lay, or failed to catch sight of their 
downy brethren (I had three white de- 
coys set out), they were gone geese for me. 

But fate had destined that I should 
dip into that flock, and as the leader 
veered a little eastward toward the wind 
the balance of the flock swung well around 
him in the teeth of the breeze. That set- 
tled the business, for now they had seen the 
decoys, and with a renewed burst of cries, 
as though rejoicing over a prospective 
reunion, they came straight toward me, 
setting their wings as they came. By this 
time I was well down in my blind, watch- 
ing through the close-growing stalks of 
grain the approaching game, with my 
right forefinger nervously toying with the 
trigger. 

On they came, and I knew I must take 
my shot pretty soon, since it has been a 
rare thing in my experience to have birds 
actually come into and alight among pro- 
files. ‘The deception, on close approach, 
is too glaring for that and is generally 
detected in time to sheer off, but not until 
— if the decoys are well placed—the con- 
cealed gunner gets a fair shot. In this 
case the birds came near enough to 
drop their legs preparatory to alighting— 
whether they would have alighted or not 


will never be known. This was a good 
enough opportunity for me, and raising 
just above the stubble I poured right 
and left into the struggling mass, and as 
the birds rose wildly in the air—strangely 
silent now—I quickly transferred a shell 
from my mouth to the gun, and knocked 
down another with a broken wing. Three 
dead birds lay among the decoys, while 
two, including the one last shot, waddled 
awkwardly off, dragging and tripping over 
their broken wings. Quickly securing 
and killing the wounded, and setting out 
those that showed the least blood by the 
aid of forked sticks, I re-entered my pit 
and yielded to the temptation to light my 
ipe. 

While bending over hands which shel- 
tered the glowing match, “ whif, wif, 
wif,” right over my head, and there go a 
flock of seven gray geese, the large and 
irregular spots upon their breasts plainly 
showing. To drop match and pipe and 
make a wild grab for the gun was the 
work of a second—but a second too late. 
However, those geese do not propose 
leaving the field, and though plainly un- 
attracted by the decoys, over which they 
had passed, they turn and in a wide circle 
commence their inspection. These birds, 
very different from the last, are silent, 
save for a “peer wekes” now and then 
from the leader. Thecircle grows a little 
narrower, and now I see I must risk a 
shot, else they will alight a hundred yards 
from me. As the leader swings into the 
wind’s eye to the westward of me, a full 
seventy-five yards away, I cover him, 
move well ahead and draw the trigger of 
the left barrel, which is heavily choked. 
Ah! see him climb and tower. That 
means a head shot, and even as you gaze 
he comes down tail first with a thump 
upon the ground. 

Once more I crouched down in my bur- 
row, and by the time my watch indicated 8 
o’clock I added five more to my score ; also 
a trumpeter swan which drifted by me, 
a lone bird. 

The evening shooting was not as good, 
the location being not as well chosen and 
my luck was very indifferent. There were 
birds in plenty, and they came toward me, 
but from some inexplicable cause most of 
them located me and veered off. Never- 
theless the rising moon that night found 
me trotting merrily homeward with nearly 
a score of birds jolting among the decoys 
in the wagon box, the result of some thirty 
odd empty shells. 
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THE CLUB HOUSE. 


THE ROSE TREE HUNT CLUB. 


BY ALFRED 


HE glad music of the hounds, the 
sound of horses’ hoofs and the 


shouts of the hunters have long 

been familiar sounds among the 

hills and valleys of Delaware County, 
Pa. Long before the Rose Tree became 
a regularly organized hunt the gentle- 
men who formed it met in an informal 
way for the purpose of indulging in their 
favorite sport. That is, each man kept 
from three to half a dozen couple of 
hounds, which he brought to the meets, 
the total forming quite a respectable pack. 
In Virginia and the South fox hunting to 
this day is pursued on a very similar plan. 
The Rose Tree Hunt is the oldest or- 
ganization of its kind in the United 
States. It was formally organized as a 
hunt club after English models in the 
year 1850, principally by the interest and 
energy of Mr. J. Howard Lewis, whose 
name has always been prominent in the 
history of the club. Its first headquarters 
were at the Lamb Tavern, but, moving 
shortly, it established itself at the Rose 
Tree Inn, where it has since remained and 
from which it derivesits name. The Rose 


STODDART. 


Tree Inn is a quaint, old-fashioned hos- 
telry, kept in strict accord with the tradi- 
tions of “ye olden tyme.” Its keeper, 
Benny Rogers, is a familiar figure to the 
hunting men of Delaware County and 
Philadelphia. He has always taken charge 
of the hounds, besides looking to the com- 
fort of man and horse, and his son, an 
efficient and capable horseman, is first 
whip to the club. 

In 1873 a reorganization of the club 
was deemed expedient; Mr. George W. 
Hill was made master and he so remains 
to this day. Subsequently a legal charter 
was obtained ; Mr. Henry E. Saulnier was 
then chosen president, and Mr. W. H. Cor- 
lies elected secretary, a position which he, 
too, has ever since held. Tothese men and 
a few other pioneers the Rose Tree is in- 
debted for its present position in the world 
of sport. 

Fox hunting in America has been scoffed 
at as a species of Anglomania, but the 
Rose Tree was prosperous and famous 
long before Anglomania was thought of ; 
it is, as a club, far above the taint of such 
suspicious, Its members have never been 
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fair-weather sportsmen nor strangers to 
the saddle. Many men now ride in the 
Rose Tree whose fathers rode there be- 
fore them, and the majority are straight 
and fearless riders, for whom the difficult 
country and the fast pace set have no 
terrors. To the writer’s mind there is no 
discredit and there may be very good 
sport in a drag hunt. The Rose Tree, 
however, never stoops to such an expe- 
dient. Never, to my knowledge, in the 
history of the club has a drag been 
hunted except once, when an entertain- 
ment was given by Mr. Lewis, and a drag 
laid for the amusement of the club, en- 
tirely on that gentleman’s estate. 

Fortunately the county abounds in 
foxes, which are carefully preserved even 
by the farmers, who are in perfect sym- 
pathy with the club. All claims . for 
damages are promptly paid and races are 
given every year to propitiate the culti- 
vators of the soil. Of late years, how- 
ever, these race meetings have become so 
fashionable that the farmers have little 
to do with them with the exception of 
a race for farm horses, ridden by their 
owners. The steeplechasing at these 
meetings is probably excelled nowhere in 
the country. J. Howard Lewis, Jr., one 
of the club’s younger members, is un- 
doubtedly one of the best gentleman rid- 
ers in America. 
and most valuable virtues which a horse- 
man can possibly have—a cool head, the 
finest of hands, and, above all, that inborn 
faculty of controlling a horse and getting 
the best results possible from the animal. 

Another straight-riding member of the 
club and a frequent winner of steeple- 
chases is Dr. Rush S. Huidekoper, the 
distinguished veterinarian, who until re- 
cently held a post in the veterinary de- 
partment of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, but who has lately moved to New 
York. Among the members of the Rose 
Tree, and indeed for many miles into the 
surrounding country, the name of Pandora 
is held in respectful awe. For many years 
she was a faithful hunter to Dr. Huide- 
koper and many a steeplechase did the 
old flea-bitten gray mare bracket to the 
credit of her owner. Many are the stories 
told of her prowess by the admiring club 
men and almost every groom or colored 
hostler in the neighborhood can tell you 
of some deed of wonder wrought by the 
famous Pandora. 

Some years ago, when the Pennsyl- 
vania National Guard was encamped at 


He possesses the rarest ~ 


Mount Gretna, Dr. Huidekoper, who is a 
member of the Philadelphia City Troop, 
jumped Pandora over a stack of bay- 
oneted guns—stacked in a row, as is cus- 
tomary, and covered only by a flag. 
Again, when the Rose Tree Club was vis- 
iting at Baltimore, the doctor, on Pan- 
dora, was returning from a hunt one pitch- 
dark night with several other members 
of the club. Seeing a light on the road 
some distance ahead he challenged the 
others to a race. Moncure Robinson, Jr., 
who was one of the party, accepted, and 
off they went full tilt. The light proved 
to be that, of a toll gate, and the gate 
keeper, not so quick nor so accommo- 
dating as those in “ John Gilpin’s Ride,” 
made no attempt to open his gate. It 
was nearly six feet high, and having been 
entirely unseen by either horseman a dis- 
aster was imminent. Pandora, however, 
was equal to the occasion and flew the 
gate like a bird, but poor Robinson did 
not get off so well, the accident resulting 
for him in a dead horse and a broken leg. 

The Rose Tree numbers about seventy 
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HOST BENNY ROGERS. 


members, many of whom are active and 
may be seen in the field at any time. 
Henry E. Saulnier, although now a very 
old man, is still frequently a follower of 
the hounds. Mr. J. Howard Lewis, Sr., 
seldom, if ever, rides now. Among the 
regular devotees are the following mem- 
bers : W. H. Corlies, the club’s secretary ; 
Samuel D. Riddle, Jared Darlington, John 
Dohan, Carroll Smythe, Humphrey M. 
Ash, George Darlington and, of course, 
George W. Hill, the master, and a score of 
others. 

To enumerate the best and most fear- 
less riders of the Rose Tree would be in- 
vidious. The club is noted for its riding, 
and many of the members as _ individ- 
uals are famous in that respect. The 
country is stiff, and as none but wild 
foxes are hunted the pace is of course 
fast. Two Englishmen, both masters of 
hounds, who visited this country in 1876, 
absolutely refused to ride with the Rose 
Tree, frankly confessing their fear of rid- 
ing over such a country at the pace set. 

One old-time institution of the club and 
one of its pleasantest features, is still 
faithfully maintained. On the Saturday 
of each month on or before full moon its 
members, with a few favored guests, meet 
at the Rose Tree Inn for an old-fashioned 
supper of roast sucking pig and saddle of 
mutton. For these suppers mine host 





Benny Rogers of the Rose Tree seems 
to exercise a special and particular genius. 
No matter what occurs, no matter what 
the weather be, there is always a goodly 
showing of members to partake of the 
good things provided by the faithful 
Rogers. Some of the songs sung and the 
speeches made at these suppers will live 
for many years. 

The hunt balls were considered great 
successes, but of late years for some rea- 
son no balls have been given. Socially 
the club has a standing somewhat dif- 
ferent from other American fox-hunting 
clubs. Its membership has always been 
drawn from some of the best families in 
Pennsylvania, but the Rose Tree has never 
been considered an exclusive club. Its 
highest standard is manliness and good 
breeding, and the first and final purpose 
of its existence is sport and good fellow- 
ship. Too many of our hunt clubs are 
formed for purposes of social advancement 
and contain a certain element of snob- 
bishness fatal to the true ends of sport, 


_but there has been nothing ‘of this sort 


about the Rose Tree. It has always been 
composed of men whose social position 
was already well defined and who hunted, 
not because it was fashionable or because 
it was English, but because they really 
loved the sport. 

As a matter of fact, only genuine sports- 
men have a chance in this club. ‘Tis the 
pace that kills, and the man with a spare 
neck in his pocket is the chap to live 
through a far thing and fast, with the 
merry men of the Rose Tree. 

Formerly ladies frequently rode with 
the club, but of late a habit in the field 
is a rare sight. The club members are 
particularly loud in the praises of a cer- 
tain Miss Morris, who rode to hounds 
regularly about ten years ago. Nothing 
daunted her, but unfortunately for the 
hunt she married and moved away from 
the neighborhood. 

The Rose ‘Tree meets three times a 
week —on Mondays, Wednesdays and 
Saturdays. Any member so desiring can 
have the hounds out on by-days upon ap- 
plication, with due notice, to the master. 
Delaware County is probably the only 
vicinity in this country where a man may 
live and ride to hounds every day in the 
week if he is so inclined and his stable is 
sufficiently well stocked, for, in addition 
to the Rose Tree, the celebrated Radnor 
Hunt is located in the county, besides 
half a dozen smaller packs, both public 
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and private. Just across the border line, 
in Chester County, is the West Chester 
Club, another old-fashioned organization, 
which has frequently joined forces in 
times gone by for a grand combined 
hunt with the Rose Tree. 

The Rose Tree club house is close by 
the old inn. It is a pleasant two-story 
frame building, the first floor all in one 
spacious room, cheery and well lighted 
and heated by a great old-fashioned fire- 
place. The wallsare covered with hunting 
pictures, and stuffed foxes, masks, brushes 
and innumerable other trophies bear elo- 
quent witness of glorious sport in the past. 
A full antlered elk’s head and a deer’s 
head also occupy positions of honor on 
the walls. On the stained floors rugs are 
distributed carelessly, and the whole has 
an aspect of cheer and comfort well in 
keeping with the character of the club. 
The second floor of the club house is de- 
voted to bedrooms. 

Across the road from the club house is 












the half-mile track where the club holds 
its annual race meeting. The winter ken- 
nel for the hounds is in the centre of the 
in field, but in summer they are removed 
to more spacious quarters. 

The Rose Tree has always found the 
native American hound the best for its 
purpose. Experiments have been made 
at various times with English hounds, but 
as a rule they did not thrive or else were 
too slow for the rest of the pack. With 
the exception of the occasional draughts 
necessary in breeding, the stock of the 
Rose Tree hounds has been materially the 
same from its foundation. 

For nearly half a century the Rose Tree 
has flourished with a vigorous growth; its 
roots of fox hunting go back far into the 
history of the county. And thus firmly 


implanted in the manners and economy of 
the people it is in no danger of decay. It 
stands first and foremost as a thorough- 
going and thoroughly American fox-hunt- 
ing club. 


_—_—— 


Dieu 


_—- 
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RIPPLES AND PADDLE PLASHES: 





A CANOE STORY. 


BY E, PAULINE JOHNSON, 


“ SHE’s come!” I exclaimed, the instant 
Puck’s aunt opened the door to me. 

“Who has come?” queried that lady, 
with rebuking dignity. 

“The Wildcat,” I ejaculated. 

“ And who is the Wildcat?” she asked, 
with increased stateliness. 

“My canoe!” ‘Then she gave a com- 
prehensive “oh,” smiled sympatheti- 
cally, and called: “ Puck, the Weldcat 
has come!” (I do wish Puck’s aunt would 
not speak so ambiguously sometimes.) 

Downstairs bounded my canoeing cro- 
ny, her Tam o’ Shanter in one hand, her 
tan shoes in the other, and without even 
saying good morning to her long-suffering 
hostess we dashed off to the boat house 
that we had haunted every day for a week 
in hopes that each train would bring the 
little craft wherein we were destined to 
spend so many happy days. 

Oh! but it was a beauty—not a court 
beauty, all varnished and polished and 
nickel plated, with brussels matting and 
velvet cushions, like some of those on the 
racks about us, but a sturdy little craft, 
painted gray inside and out, with the 
name on the bow in black and gold letter- 
ing. It was the regulation sixteen-foot 
basswood cruiser, built on the new model, 
with the high-sweeping, rough-water bows 
that suggest so strongly the birch bark. 
The decks were ash, slightly stained and 
varnished, and a brass keel ran the entire 
length. I had a great quarrel with the 
builder over that keel ; he said it only in- 
creased the weight and was old fashioned, 
but I was obstinate, and many times af- 
terward I had reason to be glad that I 
was so, for when we scraped stony shoals 
and sheered off boulders my craft was 
comparatively unharmed, while the rest 
of the party bemoaned the scratched and 
ragged condition of their boat bottoms. 
Well, that morning we ran the Wildcat 
out for atest paddle. She trimmed beau- 
tifully with Puck in the bow ; light, swift 
and taut, nothing could have been more 
satisfactory. 

We had talked all winter of this cruise, 
wherein we two girls wereto “ break the 
record” and paddle eighty miles without 
the aid of masculine muscle. Our party 
consisted of four canoe loads. The chap- 


erons in one, the other two manned at the 
stern and girled at the bow. Then Puck 
and I, beauless and bold, in spite of the 
chaperon’s long hesitation and tardy con- 
sent to our undertaking. 

“You'll be sure to get drowned,” she 
said. 

“You'll be sure to get nothing of the 
kind,” said her husband, who knew my 
river record, and snorted in derision at the 
idea of an upset. He swore many times 
that I had never upset a canoe in my 
life, which for a wonder was true, be- 
cause generally when he swore anything 
it was -but his way of emphasizing a false- 
hood. And as for Puck — well, she is a 
little English girl on her first visit to 
Canada, a girl with all the grit and daring 
of a true Briton. She had never been in 
a canoe in her life until a month before 


-we started on that cruise, but she paddled 


like a native, steered like:an arrow and 
had learned every trick of launching, 
beaching and portaging as well as the 
best of us. 

After announcing to the cruising party 
that the Wz/dcat had come at last, we 
spent two days fixing up our last year’s 
flannels, getting blankets, cushions and 
hampers, borrowing tents, mending sails 
and collecting together the hundred 
things that are included in that compre- 
hensive term, “camping kit.” 

Then came a journey of sixty miles by 
rail to a village away up in Northern On- 
tario, where eight tired, hot and dust-be- 
grimed people made for the ramshackle 
old hotel and clamored for tea, wash 
bowls and towels, after which we all turn- 
ed in to enjoy the last civilized bed we 
were to dream upon for a week. 

It was Puck who awakened me the 
next morning, though there was not 
much of her in the room, just a pair of 
heels and a bit of skirt. The rest of her 
was hanging out of the window, uttering 
adjectives of ecstatic delight and calling 
me to “come and look.” I went. Ye 
gods! what a picture it was we saw from 
that scrimpy little hotel window. 

Dawn — gray and daffodil in the east, 
pearl and ebony in the west, with a pur- 
ple sky, in which a thousand stars were 
bleaching, dwindling, disappearing with 
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every second over a wide, rugged land- 
scape that circled a patch of black water 
lying in deadly stillness a stone’s throw 
distant. 

We “ohd” about it for five minutes, 
then Norton banged at the door (Norton 
is fiendishly prosaic) and told us to “ Get 
your ears back now, girls, and get a gait 
on you.” Wescrambled about in the half 
light and got dressed, joined the others 
at breakfast, and just as the sun looked 
over the cedar tops we all pushed off from 
shore. 

The landlord, three teamsters, six lum- 
bermen and eleven village sightseers 
“hurrahed ” us off, and one voice raised 
slightly higher than its fellows announced 
that “them two little gals is mighty 
plucky.” The four canoes shot out across 
the lake in Indian file. Mr. and Mrs. 
Norton, young and genial, with the honey- 
moon only two years behind them, led. 
Then came Puck’s English cousin, Hamp- 
stead (whom I had taught to paddle and 
was awfully proud of), with a Canadian 
cousin, “ Annie Laurie,” who sang Scotch 
ballads so bonnily. Then came “ Puck 
and Paul,” as they called us; lastly (he 
always is last), “The boy Johnnie,” with 
Puck’s sweet little sister, Ariel. 

That morning I put in the hardest 
work I ever did in my life. A wind got 
up with the sun and blew on land—blew 
and blew, and wiped us on shore every 
half hour. We had not yet got our mus- 
cles and joints “greased up” for busi- 
ness, and it went very hard with us. Puck 
worked like a galley slave; she knelt up 
in the bow and plowed against the wind 
with all the determination that has pulled 
John Bull through so many glorious bat- 
tles. At 11 o’clock we had discarded 
our collars, caps and shdes and had got 
down to hard pan, for neither of us 
would give in. Puck did most of the 
paddling, I devoting all my attention and 
muscle to keeping the bow into the wind. 
I was not brilliantly successful, for de- 
spite my efforts we drifted; but every- 
one else drifted also, and Norton touched 
shore oftener than we did. Every half 
hour the boy Johnnie suggested a lay off. 
“On account of the girls, you know,” he 
said. “It’s too deuced hard on Puck 
and Paul.” But we saw through him. 
Johnnie is the laziest drone about going 
up stream or against wind or portaging 
that I ever saw. 

In the face of it all we never halted 
until 12 o’clock, and then, I admit, every 
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one was “played out.” The joke of it was. 
Norton gave in first, so Puck and I gave 
him the laugh and Hampstead roasted 
him a good deal. I like Hampstead. 
He learned to paddle in fewer lessons 
than anyone I ever taught, and yet he 
took it so much as a matter of course and 
never talked or “blew” about it, except 
on that single occasion, and then I en- 
couraged him because it was so droll to. 
see a greenhorn paddler “down” a man 
who thought himself the feather of our 
canoe club. 

Well, we pitched canvas in a lovely 
spot and decided to remain there until 
the next day, and after making an enor- 
mous hole in the hamper Puck and I each 
took a blanket and went off by ourselves 
to “commune with nature,” as we told 
the others. We communed rather practi- 
cally, inasmuch as we slept through sheer 
exhaustion from 2:30 until 6:15 P. M, 
when Mrs. Norton came and awoke us 
and told us tea was ready, nice hot tea 
and fried bacon and strawberry jam and 
buttered bread ; also that she wondered 
we were not afraid of snakes and bears 
and all sorts of things, the idea of us 
lying asleep there alone without telling ~ 
some of them to keep watch! We did 
not care for snakes, we were too tired to 
care for elephants if they happened to 
come that way, but we did care for tea, 
and after it we made love to Johnnie 
and Hampstead, and got them to “ wash 
up,” 

Before we went on that cruise I had 
always slept on a stretcher while under 
canvas, but when we first spoke of the 
trip and Puck was inquiring, among other 
things, about sleeping accommodation, I 
said : “Oh, don’t worry’about that! My 
forefathers surely knew the secret of the 
happiest and healthiest way of tenting. 
You can’t take stretchers in a canoe, you 
know; so just roll yourself up in a 
blanket, tuck a cushion under your head 
and—snooze.” After that I was ashamed 
to go back on my ancestors’ method the 
first night in camp and in the very terri- 
tory they invaded and fought through 
and won their greatest victories in years 
and years ago. I pretended not to hear 
poor little Puck groan now and again 
through the night when she rolled against 
any particularly rugged point in the rock 
whereon we had pitched. I even pre- 
tended not to hear myself groan. 

But after that night the rocks seemed 
to grow tired of investigating Puck’s 
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pretty pink, English flesh, and my native 
anatomy seemed to relax and accommo- 
date its surface to the roughest conglom- 
eration of sticks and stones. I suppose, 
really, we got used to it. 

We struck camp at sunrise the follow- 
ing day and paddled across the remain- 
ing six miles of the lake, which was calm 
as a mill pond. Then through a little 
lagoon, beyond which opened out a larger 
lake than the one we had just covered. 
It was a very beautiful sheet of water, 
sprinkled with islands, wild, lone and as 
uninhabited asthe North Pole. The near 
shore loomed up a solid wall of gray 
stone, cut from water line to summit, as 
clean and bare as.if a giant knife had 
sliced through its massive centre, leaving 
one-half upright, burying the other be- 
neath the black, still waters that rippled 
only to the cutting of our bows, to the 
dipping of our blades. We paddled up 
close to the pitiless shore — what a hope- 
less place it was wherein to meet a storm. 

How fragile and insecure seemed that 
wee canoe of ours! 
significant were we two girls paddling 
alone under the frown of that monster 
rock, over the bosom of that deceptively 
placid lake! We slipped noiselessly along, 
awed and silenced, but fearful never. 
What was there to fear with the sunshine 
glinting, the sky laughing blue above, the 
winds a-slumbering, and, moreover, with 
Norton’s red and black blazer far to for- 
ward, and with Hampstead’s heavenly 
baritone floating away among the distant 
islands as he sang: 


And oh! the bird, my darling, 
Was singing of you—of you, 


and with Johnnie shouting “ Hold on!” 
every ten minutes from half a mile astern 
of us? 

It took us two days to cover that lake, 
at the end of which time Puck and I had 
an experience. 

Having camped on the islands, and 
drunk irony lake water for forty-eight 
hours, we hailed a spring with delight. It 
was near the portage which we had to 
make into the river, and although we 
lunched beside it there was no suitable 
spot near on which we could stretch can- 
vas, so we went on down stream about 
three miles to camp for our last night in 
the lake region. Before leaving it, how- 
ever, Norton put some black bottles that 
had white labels on them, a pot of marma- 
lade and a bowl of butter into the spring 


How helpless and in- . 
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to get “conditioned,” and said we could 
easily paddle back for them before sup- 
per. 

Norton is the greatest man you ever 
saw to make future arrangements and 
leave someone else to carry them out. 
At 5 o'clock Norton said: “Say, you 
boys, don’t you think it’s time to go back 
after the stuff in the spring? I'll build 
the fire for supper, and fix down these 
guy ropes. They don’t seem steady, so 
that'll let you out of all the work, and 
you'll just have the fun of the paddle.” 

Johnnie said his back was “ awful sore; 
he had strained it somehow.” Hamp- 
stead had taken himself off for a swim, 
so, as it had clouded up a little and was 
cool, Puck and I said we would go if the 
girls would get tea and “wash up.” 
Agreed. So we started off, got the stuff, 
and then I made Puck turn about and 
lounge facing me, as it was mere child’s 
play for me to sit there and steer home 
with the current. We had run about a 
mile when Puck told me to look around 
at the odd, pretty cloud that was coming 
up. I looked, and nearly fell out of the 
canoe with fright; it was one of those 
straight ridges of squall cloud that come 
around the corner at 2:40 pace and that 
seem to haunt these northern latitudes. 

“Ts it not pretty?” said Puck; “the 
edge is so clearly defined and ragged, 
and oh! look, it seems to be all boiling 
over.” 

“Very pretty,” I assented, as I steered 
in shore. 

“Oh, are you going to land? Don’t 
you think we ought to get back as soon 
as possible? It gmight rain on us,” said 
my dear, innocent, little foreigner com- 
rade. 

“Tt might,” I again assented in tones 
of desperate calm. “If you have a dry 
stitch on you, Puck, in three minutes you 
may thank the celerity with which you 
can crawl under a canoe.” You never 
have to explain things to Puck, she under- 
stands by intuition, and is never surprised 
by what she sees. It took us but a mo- 
ment to beach, scramble out, empty and 
haul up the canoe and turn it upside 
down, bottom to windward. Then came 
a dull roar of wind through the forest be- 
hind us, followed by a whirl of leaves 
and a dash of freshening air, and down 
splashed the drops—great, generous drops 
that never struck the same spot twice, be- 
cause they didn’t have to. Exit Puck 
under the canoe, pulling her heels in after 
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her, followed by Paul, the cushions, 
“ white labels,” marmalade and butter, and 
there we lay tangled up in the thwarts for 
an hour, while Puck recited Browning 
and I fanned the audience with my “cow’s 
breakfast,” and the heavens turned on 
their water taps and apparently pointed 
the hose straight at the bottom of our 
boat. The hottest place I know of is 
under a canoe in a summer shower, and it 
is the crookedest place, too; your back 
gets a kink in it and your neck gets 
warped with the heat, and the first thing 
you do when the rain is over is to get 
out on all fours and stretch and smooth 
out your ankles and elbows. 

We never knew until afterward how 
Hampstead had organized himself. into a 
search party and paddled up the river in 
his bathing suit to rescue us, or how 
wild the poor boy was when he found 
neither bottles nor girls and could not see 
through the pelting rain our little gray 
boat tucked away among the trees. He 
wandered about the river all through the 
storm, and we ranacross him just at dark 
when we were nearing the camp. I never 
saw a man so delighted (and so wet) in 
my life; he had given us up as dead. 
Ariel was wringing her hands when we 
landed, and “ Annie Laurie ” was wringing 
the rain water out of the whole camping 
outfit. .Mrs. Norton was parading the 
shore, crazy with anxiety, while Norton 
and Johnnie were reconstructing the tents 
which had blown down, and Norton was 
saying: “Oh, shut up, girls; you can 
just bet Puck and Paul and the Wildcat 
are safe enough. I only hope those white 
labels are.” Norton ig inhumanly hard 
hearted. 

The next day we sailed for seven miles 
before a light, brisk breeze. Then the 
course of the river turned, and it almost 
blew a head wind ; we would have had to 
do so much tacking that we hauled down 
the canvas and took to paddles once 
more. I am not an expert sailor, and 
Puck knows nothing at all about it. Of 
course Mrs. Norton did not wish us to 
hoist a scrap of canvas, and wanted to 
tow us, but dear old Norton backed me 
up as usual, and as I promised to keep 
very close to the boys, I got my own 
way. The wind was too strong for me 
to sail my usual fashion, with the sheet 
in my teeth, while I steered with a pad- 
dle, so we loaded our kit in the bow, and 
Puck lay amidships, with her feet braced 
against the bow thwart, and held the 


sheet, while half of her weight hung over 
the windward gunwale. 

We ran our first rapids, too, that day. 
They were glorious. Oh! those inde- 
scribably splendid rapids that throng the 
far inland rivers of Canada, that swirl, 
scurry and scamper among their stones, 
whose voices whisper along velvet shores, 
then break into rollicking laughter as they 
dash on their immovable boulders and 
split into a million bubbles that fall and 
float away like countless unset pearls. 

It was just such a rapid that lay before 
us that afternoon, not a very perilous one, 
but one that required vigilance, nerve and 
pluck to face ; a rapid whose dash of dan- 
ger flew to one’s head like wine and fas- 
cinated you into a daring recklessness. 
Norton led, Hampstead next—it was the 
first really good rapid he had ever steered 
through. Then came we girls bounding 
along, with Johnnie fifty yards astern, to 
pick us out in case we spilt. We swerved 
around boulders like a boomerang, ship- 
ping occasionally and being deluged with 
spray. Puck sat steady asa rock. What 
a picture she was dressed in her navy blue 
serge, with its white flannel Byron collar, 
a white “Tam” tilted over her pretty, 
curly head, her lovely, clever little face 
reflecting all the moods of that wild, ha- 
rum-scarum river ! 

It was to be our last night under can- 
vas ; SO we camped just below the rapids, 
where afar down stream we could see the 
lumber yards and saw mills of the back- 
woods station where we were to start for 
home by rail the following day. 

“ Well, girls,” said Norton, as we sat 
around the camp fire after tea, “ you 
haven’t’ done badly; eighty miles in a 
canoe—without a man—and nary a mis- 
hap is not an everyday occurrence — 
here’s to you, lassies, here’s to the Paddle 
Princesses,” and he pulled the cork of 
the last white label ; then the boys and 
girls sang “For they are jolly good fel- 
lows,” while we smiled blushingly through 
our sunburn and patted each other on 
the shoulder. And we all quieted down 
then with a certain homesickness that it 
would soon be over; we watched the sun 
set off behind ragged birch trees that 
twinkled their nervous leaves all over the 
west aflame to blood color ; the camp fire 
weakened and paled beneath that bit of 
glorious sky which blazed in a beauty 
that overflowed the clouds and dashed its 
fullness in the river’s depths, where the 
rapids deluged the gray old boulders with 
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wine-colored spray and purpled in the 
shadows of nightfall. Nightfall crept 
closer and closer from out the black 
cedars and laid its tender fingers on our 
tired eyes, bringing dreams of snarling 
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YCLING for women has much to 
recommend it, for a wheel saves 

three things — money, time and 
strength. The busy woman who 

has fretted and fumed at the waste of tis- 
sue consumed in the progress of the 
slow-going, dusty street car now mounts 
lightly her silent steed and spins away 
in a quarter of the time of the horse 
car, enjoying every yard of the road, 
and the careful mother of six is not 
afraid to take a wee girlie in the ham- 
mock seat before her, where she sits a de- 
lighted passenger, as safe and as much 
better contented than in her perambula- 
tor. The motion, once the timid rider has 
mastered the feat of balancing herself 
gracefully, is rather restful than tiring, 
and the muscles it develops are mines 
of strength and comfort. An erect seat, 


rapids that swung our canoe like a cra- 
dle ; of cool, fresh spray dashing over our 
sunburnt faces; and of soft and distant 
music made by waters whispering, swirl- 
ing, murmuring beneath the northern stars, 


RIDE OUR WHEELS 


gentle pedaling, a light hand on the bar, 
all come with a very little practice, and 
after the first four or five lessons the de- 
light of cycling makes the rider forget all 
the weariness, the strained muscles and 
the sense of anxiety and impotency which 
overcame her on her first uncertain and 
unfortunate attempts. 

The objections to cycling — that it is: 
too much of an exertion, that it is liable 
to injure a woman internally and that it 
is (Save the mark!) unfeminine and im- 
modest—will always be upheld by a cer- 
tain class of people ; and there are doubt- 


_ less women who cannot ride and who 


should not try, but there are many hun- 
dreds who just as certainly should for the 
betterment of their health and the resto- 
ration of their nervous energy. I know 
several invalids who bless the day when 
first they seated themselves on the small 
leathern saddle, who smile happily and 
step lightly out to their evening spin 
upon the asphalt or macadam roadways, 
and by steady pulse and sparkling eyes 
give ample assurance that their wheels 
and they agree with each other. 

In the city of my adoption lady cyclists. 
were at first looked upon with strong dis- 
favor, and the Ric and cry of reckless. 
tampering with our lives and limbs, the 
bugbear of immodesty, the disapproval of 
high and low would have discouraged us. 
had we not grown to love our wheels. 
We lived down, or rather rode down, our 
enemies, until, instead of remarks calcu- 
lated to disturb the equilibrium of a wo- 
man on her own two trusty feet (not to 
mention the more unreliable balance of a 
bicycle), we meet with encouraging smiles 
and admiring comments, which are much 
more agreeable as well as, in my humble 
judgment, much more just and true. For 
a woman on a wheel, properly dressed, 
modestly pedaling, with a straight spine 
and a gentle hold on the handle bars is, 
to my mind, as pretty as the same woman 
on horseback, and that is very high praise. 
Never was steed so quick to respond to 
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its rider, and I challenge any tobogganer 
to show me greater enjoyment than the 
cycle’s swift flight down the hillside, when 
it is each woman for herself and no one 
willing to be last. The modest triumph 
one feels when one has crept cannily and 
safely over a “bad bit,” such as we some- 
times come across, and the added enjoy- 
ment that wings our feet over a “ good 
bit,” are they not written in the heart of 
the cyclist and in hers alone? It is a 
matter of wonder to us how the mistaken 
belief has gone abroad that a woman sits 
“astride a wheel.” Nine out of ten critics 
firmly believe that and are only awakened 
* to their mistake by a careful examination 
of a lady’s wheel. 

Various changes have been proposed, 
but after having tried them and found 
them wanting, I have gone back gladly 
to the little uncomfortable -looking ar- 
rangement which, for all its looks, is the 
only shape that seems at once safe and 
comfortable. The merits of the two vari- 
eties of handles—the spade handle, which 
is stirrup shaped and held by the cross- 
bar, and the straight bar, which one can 
hold in various ways (and which for that 
reason. I prefer)—are merely a matter of 
taste and usage. ; 

The best wheels of English or Ameri- 
can make cost in the neighborhood of 
$140. This includes the latest improve- 
ments in pedals, steering gear, bearings 
and tires. They are guaranteed generally 
for a year, and any trifling repairs are 
cheerfully attended to by the venders free 
of charge. The oil can and a wrench are 
the only articles necessary to carry in the 
small leather case which hangs behind the 
saddle, and the neat luggage carrier which 
straps on before the handle bars carries 
comfortably quite a large outfit. A tiny 
silver-toned alarm bell is screwed on the 
handle close to the left hand, the brake 
occupying the place of honor on the 
right. It is rather a significant fact that 
the last three patents of improvements 
in bicycles have been taken out by 
women riders. 

A woman cannot learn to ride alone, 
and should be content in: the first lesson 
to simply learn to sit straight, to keep 
her pedals in motion, and to suppress the 
inclination to fall which will put her in 
lively sympathy with our much-maligned 
ancestress, Mother Eve, for, “since the 
days of Eve,” plaintively writes one of 
my fellow cyclists, “no woman has ever 
fallen so unintermittently as I.” 


The lady cyclist passes through three 
stages: the daring, the desponding and 
the doing; this latter arrives when in 
tears and mistrust she suddenly realizes 
that she is sitting firm, pedaling smoothly, 
steering soberly and going alone. Ah! 
the triumph of that moment. Who shall 
paint it? It is generally fleeting, and 
ends in a wild cry for help and a collision 
with whatever may be within one hun- 
dred yards of the independent and newly- 
fledged rider. Straight at it she charges, 
with an energy which makes her instructor 
weep or rage, and certainly perspire, as 
he follows her in her career ; up over the 
curb into an unyielding telegraph pole, 
round a corner, against an amazed and 
slightly indignant policeman, who resents 
her sudden advent and her clasping arms 
as if she did it allon purpose. And then, a 
bicycle can fall, when it does conclude to 
stop lurching and wabbling, in the most un- 
comfortable and inconsiderate manner ; 
every handle bar (and there seem to be a 
dozen) whacks you on the arm or face or 
shoulder ; every contrary whirling pedal 
barks your ankles and dents your shins. 
Let us draw a veil over such a tragedy 
and remember that, like lightning, it 
rarely strikes the same victim twice. You 
rise with an unquenchable desire for ven- 
geance on that fiendish wheel, and re- 
mount. You do not speak, you ache in 
silence, and nine times in ten ride home 
alone. 

By the next day, though you are stiff 
and will go round the block to avoid 
the bare chance of meeting that insulted 
Bobby, you have forgiven the wheel and 
mourned over a wee dent in the mud 
guard as you never will over your own 
bruises. That blissful‘fact of having 
ridden home alone makes you amiable to 
the whole world, and from that day your 
career is onward and upward. You begin 
to inquire for streets which are not as- 
phalted ; to climb little hills with fearful 
and fainting soul; to put your feet on 
the rests and coast with the brake very 
firm on. You are happy and healthy and 
make your amusement while it is called 
to-day, knowing that the winter days are 
coming when no woman, or man either, 
can wheel. 

One important and difficult thing which 
the lady cyclist requires to learn is to 
mount surely, gracefully and discreetly, 
that her skirts,may not catch her feet 
nor sag, but fall evenly on either side of 
the saddle. Some of our cyclists practiced 
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mounting from the curb and afterward 
learned to mount from the pedal. In this 
I found that two bites were made of a 
cherry, and when my turn came I set out 
in the middle of a smooth road with a 
slight incline, stood as nearly as possible 
straight in front of the saddle, with the 
left. foot on the left pedal, which was 
raised nearly as high as it would go. I 
took great care to clear that left foot of 
any skirt hem and to divide the fullness 
of my dress as evenly as I could, then 
with a push forward, as the left pedal 
sank I raised myself on it, landed in the 
saddle, caught the right pedal after a few 
bad shots, and lo! was coursing down 
the hill a comfortably seated and thor- 
oughly conceited woman. Not every 
time since have I been so fortunate. 

In dismounting, which I do also on the 
right side, it is only necessary to wait un- 
til the right pedal is at its lowest in the 
revolution, then put the brake on firm, 
which instantly arrests and holds the 
wheel, and spring lightly off on the right 
side. 
plishment I devoted my energies to ac- 
quiring, as I saw a good many helpless 
flops and dangerous sprawls when a sud- 
denly startled or over-tired rider wished 
to part company with her wheel. 

The beginner should have a wrap or 
jacket to slip on after each trial, for it is 
surprising what a fever one gets into, 
partly from nervousness and partly from 
the entirely unnecessary exertions one 
puts forth, clutching the handles with a 
vise-like grasp, pressing the pedals with 
an energy entirely misspent, and strug- 
gling for a balance harder than any bank 
teller who ever lived. And last, not least, 
every lady rider should be taught at least 
four times by a practiced man cyclist. 
She should study to correct the faults he 
condemns, the tendency to let the instep 
instead of the ball of the foot rest upon 
the pedal, the involuntary leaning forward 
or sideways, the unconsidered sharp turn, 
the eyes glued to the wheel, those same 
weak pointsof every beginner. But when 
my lady has forgotten all these trouble- 
some tricks, when she can mount quickly 
and expertly and do her ten miles un- 
weariedly, where shall she ride? Ah, 
where? The smiling countryside holds 


out arms of welcome to her, the shaded 
grassy road, the smooth steep incline, the 
bumping corduroy by-ways, the canal tow- 
paths, the lakeside drives and the stub- 
born stiff hill to be climbed. 





Dismounting was the first accom- 





She can make holiday with a chosen 
chum, as do I and another, starting early 
when the roads are fragrant with the scent 
of new-mown hay, the shy wild violet, the 
vagrant brier or the dainty honeysuckle, 
or when behind their delicate leaves the 
ruddy raspberry or the gleaming blackcap 
peep temptingly, or as the year fades the 
wheels may come back at night aglow 
with ruddy trophies of maple and sumac 
and Virginia creeper, and the baskets, that 
went out sandwich laden, bearing rich- 
cheeked late peaches and bloom-covered 
plums. The farmwives are glad to see 
us as we glide up to the house place, and 
they scuttle down the steps of the spring 
house and come back with full bowls of 
ice-cold milk and warm words of cheery 
welcome on their honest lips. And, oh, 
the beatitude of that hour’s rest under 
the cool recesses of the wide clematis- 
covered porch or prone on the green grass 
of the apple orchard, where “ early har- 
vests”’ are to be had for the picking up 
and “lady apples” turn to us their paint- 
ed cheeks. It is hard to sum up all the 
enjoyment which waits upon the cyclist, 
but perhaps in the fair summer weather 
the short excursions into the country and 
trips from town to town, with the halts by 
the way at the cool spring beside the 
farm house, the discoveries of beauty 
spots in one’s own country, as fair and 
as lovely as any in the far places of the 
earth which our means sometimes cannot 
reach, are the happiest results of master- 
ing the wheel. The very pleasantest holi- 
day possible to the impecunious but en- 
thusiastic rider is one such tour from 
town to town, from farm to farm, now and 
then halting at some larger city whither 
trunks and store clothes have “gone be- 
fore.” 

Cycling for women has come to stay. 
It is no use for doctor, lawyer, parson or 
chief to say “Thou shalt not” to the 
woman of to-day, while her conscience 
approves and her experience proves that 
her own way is right. In days gone by 
one-half the opposition already conquered 
would have been fatal to the exercise 
and the silent steed would have stood un- 
used, unhonored and unsung. But with- 
out defying or disputing, or anything but 
determinately doing, the woman of to- 
day sweeps aside the cobwebs of prej- 
udice, with highest self respect and gen- 
tle dignity cleanses the would-be smirch 
of unfemininity, and goes on her narrow 
way rejoicing. Grace E, DENISON. 
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SIDE VIEW OF JUMPING GROUND 
AND COURSE !n THE AIR 


THE RUNNING BROAD JUMP 


BY MALCOLM W. 


Part f, 


HEN it is taken into consideration 
W how many competitions at the 
running broad jump are held 
throughout the season it is sur- 
prising how little it is understood. Com- 
pared with what is known of the fine 
points in the running high jump, it may 
be said that only a small portion of those 
who practice it know what are the essen- 
tial features for a good performance at 
it. This is mostly on account of it be- 
ing necessary to practice this jump out of 
doors, for the only proper alighting place 
in making a leap is soft dirt, and this ma- 
terial is seldom found in gymnasiums, 
Consequently the season, or that time 
when it is warm enough to jump, is only 
of six months’ duration, and it can readily 
be seen that this event would not be so 
well known as those which are practiced 
all the year round. 

The running broad jump consists of a 
spring being taken after considerable mo- 
mentum has been accumulated by a fast 
run, The distance which the athlete 
clears is computed by measuring from a 
point where he left the ground to the 
first break in the soft ground made by 
any part of his person. ‘The illustration, 
“View of Jumping Path,” gives an ex- 
cellent idea of the ground on which a 
proper jump can be made. This path is 
in the neighborhood of 100 feet long down 
to the take-off mark, which is a piece of 
wood. If the reader can imagine an 
athlete starting at the end of this path, 
running along and leaping from the 
white mark which c®osses the path, and 
eventually landing in the neighborhood 
of the piece of white paper which can 
be seen in the bottom part of the-picture, 
he will get an excellent idea of what a 
running broad jump is. The ground 
that the athlete runs on is hard, but 


FORD. 


that in which he lands is soft, so that no 
injury to the muscles will ensue from his 
landing. 

A side view of a jumping ground is 
shown in the diagram. A is the running 
path ; B is the take-off line or that mark 
where the jumper springs ; C is the ditch 
in front of the take-off ; D is hard ground 
and E is soft ground in which the jump- 
er lands. The take-off line consists of a 
joist 5 or 6 inches wide and 3 or 4 inches 
thick, sunk flush with the ground. Its 
length is immaterial and may range any- 
where from 3 to 6 feet long, according to 
the width of the jumping path.- The 
ditch in front or on the side toward the 
direction the jump is made must, accord- 
ing to the rules, be 6 inches wide and 3 
inches deep. Its purpose is to prevent 
the athlete from toeing over the line to 
any considerable extent while jumping. 
The place where the athlete lands is dug 
up to the depth of about afoot. Its near- 
est edge to the take-off is generally about 
14 feet, and its farthest edge, if competi- 
tion is being held on it,.should not be un- 
der 26 feet, although in practice it may 
not be dug up over 23 or 24 feet. Its 
length should depend upon the class of 
athletes that use it. If an athlete jumps 
over 23 feet the dirt should be dug up to 
the distance of 27 feet, so that there is 
no possibility of his sliding as he lands in 
the soft dirt and being stopped suddenly 
against the hard ground and hurting him- 
self. 

To explain the take-off a little further, 
it may be mentioned that the reason it is 
so constructed is that fouls can be easily 
judged. The old custom was to have 
simply a whitewash line on the level path. 
If an athlete toed over a quarter of an 
inch or so it was apt to cause a dispute. 
The suggestion of a ditch marking the 
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scratch line was impracticable unless a 
square edge could be maintained. There- 
fore the joist was sunk in front of it, and 
this settles all disputes about fouls. If 
an athlete toes over this too far, so that 
his foot slips down into the ditch, he can- 
not jump; therefore it is his object to 
err on the safe side and not put too much 
of his toe over the line. On the other 
hand, should he’ toe some inches back of 
the edge of the joist he will lose as much 
in measuring as the distance he toed back, 
for all jumps are measured from its per- 
pendicular edge. The illustration, “ Best 
Possible Take-Off,” reveals the foot of an 
athlete on the take-off with the toe about 


one inch over the edge. Should his foot 


be put over farther there would be a lia- 
bility of his slipping over and thereby 
making either a poor jump or a foul, both 
-of which count as a try. 

In trying the running broad jump for 
the first time with spiked shoes, some ath- 
letes show timidity in running up to the 
take-off and placing their foot on the 
joist, on account of the feeling that the 
spikes will stick in the wood and throw 
them. This might happen if the spikes 
were few in number and far apart in the 
sole of the shoe, but there generally being 
six and their points not being sharp ren- 
ders the pressure on the wood when leap- 
ing insufficient to leave any other marks 
than small dents, and a few trials gener- 


ally remove all fear of novices in this re- 


gard. The worst feeling experienced by 
novices is their fear of slipping into the 
‘ditch when taking off, which might result 
in a wrenched muscle or tendon of the 
foot, ankle or leg. Accidents of this kind 


are frequent, and only after considerable 


practice can an athlete run up to the take- 
-off with full force and feel sure of not go- 
ing over too far. It isto the interest of 
every jumper to get as far forward of the 
line as possible, but if more than an inch 
be gained in this way it will result in the 
front part of the jumper’s foot having no 
support, even should he not slip into the 
ditch, and he will not be able to give a 
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The interesting points to one who 
wishes to jump far are how to gather 
speed for the run and at the same time 
strike the take-off properly. There are 
several ways. Some athletes start a cer- 
tain distance back of the take-off and set 
themselves the same as when sprinting. 
The start is a point that, running from 
which in regular strides, will bring the 
jumping foot to the take-off. Another 
way, and the one which most good jump- 
ers use, is to have an indicated point 
back of the take-off short of the full 
length of the run. An athlete using this 
style will go back of this point 20 or 30 
feet and run-up to it, getting his jump- 
ing foot at the point, and then run with 
increasing speed to the take-off. There 
are some good performers who use no in- 
dicated distance at all in bringing them 
correctly to the take-off in their running 
strides, but these are rare. 

J. S. Voorhees, who brought the run- 
ning broad jump prominently before the 
American public, and who held the best 
American amateur record, 22 feet 734 
inches, from 1881 till 1886, would start 86 
feet away from the take-off, up to which 
he ran with regular strides, measuring but 
3 or 4 feet at first, but near the take-off 
reaching in the neighborhood of 7 feet. 
He was considered very good at taking 
off and would lose no more distance by 
toeing back of the line than is expected 
of any good jumper. When Voorhees 
made his record jump he cleared in actual 
distance on one of his trials an even 23 
feet, but he toed back g inches from the 
take-off, and the jump measured but 22 
feet 3 inches. The actual measurement 
of his record jump was 22 feet g inches, 
which showed that he toed back 14% 
inches. When making my best public 
record of 23 feet 3 inches, in 1886, I toed 
back three-quarters of an inch; but on 
another occasion, when jumping 22 feet 
11% inches, I toed back 5 inches from 
the edge. Still, on another occasion, 
when I jumped 23 feet 1 inch, I toed over 
between 2 and 3 inches, and if I had toed 





good leap. over an inch farther I probably would not 
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BEST POSSIBLE TAKE-OFF. 


have cleared 20 feet, on account of either 
slipping into the ditch or losing the spring 
from the ball of the foot. 

As my system of running to the take- 
off is used by nearly all the best jumpers 
it should serve as a good example to the 
novice. The indicated point from which 
I begin striding regularly is from 63 to 65 
feet back of the take-off and my total run 
is about go feet. If the conditions of the 
day, path, etc., are fair, about 64 feet will 
be the mark, although on one occasion, 
when there was a strong breeze blowing 
in the direction of jumping, which length- 
ened each of my strides involuntarily, I 
had to go back to 66 feet to prevent get- 
ting up too near to the take-off. The dia- 
gram of the strides for the run shows, 
within several inches at each point, how I 
gather momentum for the spring.  Start- 
ing about 25 feet above my indicated 
point or mark, I run with increasing speed 
toward it, getting the left foot at that 
point, for this is the foot I spring with, 
and I am more used to putting it ata 
mark than I am my right foot. When 
passing this 64-foot mark the speed of the 
run is not great and my right foot will go 
to about 59 feet, which, as can be seen, 
shows that the stride is only 5 feet long. 
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My left then goes to 53 feet, right 47, left 
41, right 34, left 27, right 20, left 13, right 
6, and then the left at the scratch line. 
These strides may vary 2 or 3 inches, but 
no more, and although the first few are 
not over 5 or 6 feet long it will be noticed 
that as speed is acquired the strides are 7 
feet, with the exception of the last one, 
which is only 6. All jumpers take a com- 
paratively short stride just in front of the 
take-off, because of the inability to lift 
well if the foot is put too far in front. 
Returning to the diagram “ A Side View 
of the Jumping Ground,” attention is called 
to the curved dotted lines extending from 
the take-off to the soft ground. These 
lines describe the course of the head and 
feet of any jumper who has a good style. 
It will be seen that the bottom line, the 
one describing the feet, is higher in mid 
air proportionately than the one describ- 
ing the head. This is caused by the 
jumper gathering his feet well underneath 
him when in mid air; it can be readily seen 
that although the course of his head can- 
not be kept from being affected by the 
laws of gravitation, the feet can be ma- 
nipulated quite easily. The upper line 
shows that the head has risen somewhat 
after the jumper has left the ground, but 
that after a descending direction is taken 
nothing can stop its downward course. 
It is not so with the feet, for although 
the line describing them approaches the 
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IN MID AIR. 


ground sooner than 
those of the head, 
a fresh start seems 
to be taken just at 
a time when it looks 
as though the feet 
would touch earth, 
and they are raised 
and put forward, 
only eventually 
touching the earth 
when the head or 
body of the athlete 


is sO near it that 
further delay is im- 
possible. 


This raising and 
shooting the legs 
forward, as it is call- 
ed, is done by nearly 
all good jumpers. Spectators have often 
been impressed that the athlete actually 
took an extra raise while in the air, but 
this is impossible ; the even curve of the 
head tells the story regarding this point. 
Athletes raise their legs while approach- 
ing ground very often unconsciously, and 
the majority go through the movement 
simply to recover their balance when 
landing. There are some good jumpers 
who do not get much elevation; they 
reach the distance almost entirely by an 
unusually forcible run. After leaving the 
take-off they do little more than skim the 
ground, their momentum being all there 
is to carry them. Jumping in this style 
is very severe on the muscles, and men 
who have to resort to it are, as a rule, un- 
certain performers. The higher a man 
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RECOVERING BALANCE IN MID AIR, 






can get in the air with a certain speed 
the further he will go, but it is impossible 
for some jumpers to reach an elevation 
with speed, and they must obtain distance 
in the only way that nature seems to have 
allowed them. 

The illustration “ Just After Taking Off” 
shows an athlete as he is rising after tak- 
ing the spring. He has jumped with his 
left leg, and already his right foot is raised. 
His next position will be as in the illus- 
tration “In Mid Air,” where it will be 
seen that both his legs are gathered un- 
derneath him. “About to Land” shows 
that his feet have been put forward, and 
although it looks as though he would fall 
back after alighting, the momentum 
which his body undoubtedly has_ will 
force his head and shoulders forward and 
the jump will be 
fair. If the athlete 
did fall back the 
measurement of the 
jump would be 
made from the take- 
off to the first break 
in the ground made 
by his hands, shoul- 
ders or back. The 
illustration ‘‘Re- 
covering Balance in 
Mid Air” depicts 
one of those pecu- 
liar attitudes asso- 
ciated with instan- 
taneous photog- 
raphy. The ath- 
lete in this picture 
is making strenu- 
ous efforts to get 





ABOUT TO LAND. 














his balance, and the extreme reaching 
out of his arms shows that he is en- 
deavoring to get his body tipped more 
forward than it is. There would be a 
great probability when this athlete lands 
of his falling back and spoiling his jump. 
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a broad jump. This is so, even though 
the obstacle may not be over 3 or 4 
feet high and placed 8 or 10 feet from 
the take-off. The fact of its being there 
makes the athlete cautious about run- 
ning fast, and he loses the impetus nec- 








VIEW OF JUMPING PATH, 


In teaching running broad jumping in- 
structors sometimes put obstacles which 
the pupil must clear to get him in the 
habit of rising well in making the leap. 
The tendency in this case is for the 
athlete to slack up in speed just as though 
he were to make a high jump instead of 


To be continued. 


essary to carry him the distance. The 
plan generally adopted by the best broad 
jumpers in practicing the event is to ex- 
periment in taking off properly and jump 
naturally, not paying too much attention 
to the rise, but making a special point to 
run up to the take-off with confidence. 
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FRESH is the autumn breeze, 
Gray is the autumn morn, 
Little white cloudlets float 
Over the misty sky ; 
Rustling leaves from the trees 
Fall, on the crisp airs borne, 
Sweet sounds the bird’s shrill note, 


As through the fields we fly. 


Out of the slumbering town, 


Passing the golden wheat 
Studded with poppies red, 


Passing the haystacks high ; 
Fair float the sunbeams down, 
The glistening grass to greet, 


Swallows skim overhead, 


As through the fields we fly. 


Oh, the thrill of the heart. 
Oh, the breath of the breeze! 
Pleasure without alloy, 
Gladness that will not die! 
Quickly the pulses start, 
Care from the spirit flees, 
Life is itself a joy, 
As through the fields we fly. 


HORSEBACK 


BY JESSIE F. 


When troubled in spirit, when weary of life, 
When I faint ’neath its burdens, or shrink from 


its strife, 

When its fruits, turned to ashes, are mocking 
my taste, 

And its fairest scene seems but a desolate 
waste ; 

Then come ye not near me, my sad soul to 
cheer, 


With friendship’s soft accents or sympathy’s 


No counsel I ask, and no pity I need, 
But bring me, oh, bring me, my gallant young 

steed !—Sara J. Clarke Lippincott. 
ANCY, after years of fruitless long- 
F ing for a saddle horse, having three 
Texas ponies tumble, figuratively 
speaking, into one’s lap at once! 
They came just before the last Presiden- 
tial election, when the campaign cry of 
1840 was revived. A gentle little cream- 
colored creature was christened “ Tippe- 
canoe,” when “Tyler Too” followed in 
natural sequence. He was a larger and 
darker horse, not vicious, but high spirit- 
ed and obstinate. “Tip” and Polly affil- 
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iated, “ Tyler” and I were inseparable, 
and “ Texas,” a beauty, light sorrel, with 
long wavy tail and wicked, flashing eyes, 
became Hal’s property. 

Daisy often rode with us on her pet 
pony, Fred, and sometimes seven-year-old 
Charlie on his black .Nero. How that 
placid pony ever acquired the name of a 
bloodthirsty tyrant no one knows. Char- 
lie can do anything with him, and har- 
nesses him to every conceivable vehicle, 
from a wheelbarrow to a stone boat; but 
his appearance is not prepossessing. Nero 
is a broncho, rusty and awkward, with 
legs like stove pipes, ending in big, clum- 
sy feet, and eyes set like dark islands in 
a sea of white. He is the idol of the 
child neighborhood, but the effect pro- 
duced by his turning his solemn eyes in- 
side out in an attempt to learn what 
Charlie and comrades are doing on his 
back is indescribably ghastly. 

What rides we have had together 
through the most beautiful and pictu- 
resque portion of Northern New York! 
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In sad moods and in glad moods, in 
hours when “all is vanity and vexation 
of spirit,” and when one feels, like Ish- 
mael, that “his hand is against every 
man and every man’s hand against 
him,” and on those other days when one 
is at peace with the world, we ride and 
“count it all joy.” Nothing clears the 
cobwebs from heart and brain and sends 
one home better, braver and happier than 
a good gallop on a spirited horse, and in 
no month are its effects more potent than 
in October— 


The month of carnival of all the year, 

When nature lets the wild earth go its way 

And spends whole seasons on a single day. 

There is scarcely a distinction between 
September’s last weeks and October’s first 
ones. The difference, perhaps, lies in the 
sharper frosts, the masses of color through 
valleys and on heights, and the growing 
predominance of yellow tints. We take 
less note of the individual loveliness of 
leaf and fruit, but revel in the lavish 
splendor of the whole. All the months 
have contributed to October’s spicy odors 
and glowing beauty. We breathe again 
April’s soft breezes and May’s apple blos- 
soms in the frosty air which sets our blood 
tingling and our hearts dancing; it hints 
of June skies and July heats; August has 
brought of her fullness and September of 
her glory to enrich it, and winter has 
sent an icy touch, so that at each breath 
the whole year permeates and thrills us. 
One fancies that October grew weary of 
the summer greenness which lingered 
even in September's reign and declared 
that the earth should wear no livery but 
his. 

So he gathered the sunshine of summer; 

From the dandelions’ tresses their gold, 


From the buttercup, June’s early comer, 
The light which her chaiices hold. 


From the wheat and the starry daisies, 
And the fields of yellowing corn, 

And the golden rod’s sun-tangled mazes, 
-Where the first hint of autumn is born. 


From all these he took golden glintings ; 
And next he sought purple of kings, 
That fades in the violet’s tintings, 
And flashes from butterflies’ wings , 


From asters that glow in the meadows, 
And orchids, those radiant things, 

And the deeper purple of shadows 
That night from the mountain top flings. 


* * * * 


Then he gathered the clear pale yellow 
From canary birds’ downy breasts, 

And the orange hues, warm and mellow, 

The king birds keep hid in their crests. 
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And the warblers sang, yellow throated, 
‘Take our tints, making sunshine cold ;” 
And the wood duck dreamily floated, 
Giving him lights of greenish gold. 
* * *% * * 
And he caught the magical sweetness 
Of a baby’s innocent flush ; 
Held the swift and splendid fleetness 
Of a woman’s passionate blush.* 

For all these are in the radiant forests, 
the opulent orchards and the golden-brown 
haze which tinges and transfigures all 
things with its alchemy. 

This prevalent gold is October’s per- 
quisite. One meets it everywhere. We 
seem riding through a Midas land, where 
the trees fling handfuls of coin in our 
faces and the very air is heavy with gold 
dust. The forests lose their scarlet and 
crimson long before the yellow fades ; the 
poplar’s greenish yellow changes to clear 
gold in the sunlight ; the warm russet of 
the oaks grows to a splendid deep gold : 
and birches, beeches and elms seem woven 
of nothing soberer or more tangible than 
transparent sunbeams. The wheat has 


- been gathered, but yellow tassels fringe 


the fields where no Ruth has gleaned; 
so, too, in oat and barley fields stray 
clusters sway idly in the breeze ; great 
stacks of golden corn brighten the stubble 
fields ; crooked necked squashes have ex- 
tracted the gold from earth and cloud 
and sun, and from it evolved their own 
fantastic shapes; while pumpkins, like 
great globes of solidified sunshine, wel- 
come our visits good humoredly. I always 
imagine a broad smileon their jolly round 
faces. 

The beech is dipped in wine, 
wrote Alexander Smith ; 

the shower 
Is burnished ; on the swinging flower 
The latest bee doth sit. 
The low sun stares through dust of gold, 
And o’er the darkening heath and wold 
The large ghost-moth doth flit. 

In every orchard Autumn stands, 

With apples in his golden hands. 

How they glow up at us from the bur- 
dened trees and from the orchard grass! 
Crimson and red and russet and gold, great 
heaps of them under every tree! Rosy pip- 
pins and rough - skinned russets; golden 
russets with a groundwork of yellow, over- 
spread with a coating of warm, brownish 
red ; snow apples, crimson as the heart of 
a deep-red rose, but, as you break the 
skin, betraying flesh like snow in texture 
and purity, and a rich tropical flavor ; 











* From “ Completion,” ws Heart Lyrics,” O'Donnell. 
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huge sweet apples of clear pale yellow 
that are like honey to the taste; Bald- 
wins and Spitzenbergs and Swaars, ruby 
and bronze and amber. They tempt our 
ponies as well as ourselves, and we make 
long pauses with some friendly farmer and 
feast on the concentrated sunshine of the 
year, 

There is scarcely anything more exhil- 
arating than an October ride. Horse 
and rider alike enjoy those brisk gallops 
through the golden light, with the soft 
flutter of the bright leaves in the air and 
their crisp rustle under foot; past fields 
stretching away brown and rusty; by the 
river yellow with fallen leaves; through 
the denuded woods, once dense and dim, 
now pierced through and through with 
sunlight. 

A few pale flowers linger by the road- 
sides, but the frosts have silvered the 
golden rod, the mullein stalks hang their 
shriveled heads, and the tall weeds and 
briars look ghostly and forlorn. There 
is an old gray fence, with a small birch 
tree close by, where we go for bitter- 
sweet berries, both fence and tree over- 
run with the clinging vine, loaded with 
brilliant clusters of scarlet and orange. 
Hal cuts down long branches for me 
while I repeat to him Mrs. Sangster’s 
lines : 

Whence that fragrant name of thine, 
Spicy as the beaded wine? 

In what cup of fairy mold 

First were poured thy berries cold, 
And what dainty revelers meet 
Round thy clusters, bitter-sweet ? 

October is the month of months for 
racing, and Hal and I used often to chal- 
lenge each other to contests of speed. 
We were dashing around Forest Park one 
morning ; it had rained the preceding night, 
and though the track was comparatively 
dry and hard it was bordered by thick 
mud on each side. Dandy had distanced 
Tyler, who was straining every nerve to 
reach him, by a few steps, when I felt my 
saddle give an ominous lurch. I called 
to Hal to stop, for I could not check my 
own horse, while Dandy was flying on 
ahead, but it was too late; I saw I was 
doomed to go with the saddle, so slipped 
my foot from the stirrup and jumped, 








alighting on my feet fortunately, in mud 
so deep Hal was obliged to pull me out. 

We had a new groom then who had not 
learned that the saddle should be strap- 
ped on the horse ten or fifteen minutes be- 
fore startirg, and then tightened, or it 
will soon become loose. Poor Abner, he 
learned better after a little, but he did put 
my saddle on Tyler facing his tail-at first, 
and was never careful that everything was 
secure. I always intend to examine straps 
and bridle myself before starting. 

I was having a gallop on a stretch of 
dry level road a few days after this mis- 
hap, when my stirrup strap suddenly 
broke and the slipper flew off into the 
road. I looked around for help, but no 
one was in sight, so I was obliged to dis- 
mount and tie it on again as best I could, 
and then climb to the top of a fence be- 
fore I could get back to my saddle. 

Rides in late October have a touch of 
pathos which lies not alone in the fading 
leaves and the frosted flowers, but in a 
subtle memory and premonition hard to 
grasp and define. This soft, sweet sad- 
ness, which “is not akin to pain,” touches 
all things we hear and see; the plaintive 
call of some belated bird, the lonely 
cricket still singing in the hedge, the tre- 
mor which runs through the tree tops, the 
dahlias and chrysanthemums which glow 
in the gardens, the yellow hill tops and the 
distant mountain peaks, glimmering now 
and then through the mists, filmy, ethereal, 
like the shadow of a dream. 

“ There is nothing so refined asthe out- 
line of a distant mountain,” says Win- 
throp ; “even a rose leaf is stiff edged and 
harsh in comparison. Nothing else has 
that definite indefiniteness, that melting 
permanence, that evanescing changeless- 
ness.” 

I cannot tell just what this feeling is, 
but it thrills me as I ride through the 
brownish - yellow land, where everything 
has the appearance of being scorched 
from a too near approach to the sun; 
as the leaves flutter against my face with 
a tender farewell, the ripe nuts fall with 
a patter and rustle on the crisp leaves be- 
low, or some spray of brilliant scarlet 
berries brings a sudden rush of tears. 
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MACKEREL AND MACKEREL SEINES. 


BY JOHN Z, ROGERS. 





of the few laws there are and the 
shortsightedness of vessel owners 
and skippers are steadily and rap- 
idly exterminating the mackerel along 


L: legislation, the non-enforcement 


our coasts. Let me emphasize this. In 
1881 the vessels sailing out of the port 
of Gloucester alone caught 116,793 bar- 
rels of these fish, whilst by 1887 the whole 
New England fleet caught only 56,919 
barrels ; in 1888 they caught 29,239 bar- 
rels; in 1889 the catch was 10,342 bar- 
rels, and in the season of 1890 even less. 
Up to a few years ago it was no un- 
common thing for vessels to catch in their 
seines hundreds of barrels at one or two 
hauls and sail to market with holds full and 
decks covered, only to find other vessels in 
ahead of them with similar experience. 
Now, instead of having ample and to spare 
for home consumption, we are importing 
mackerel from Nova Scotia, Ireland and 


even Norway. But I started to describe 
how mackerel are caught and not to write 
a statistical article, though the wanton de- 
struction of this source of good supply 
and industry may well excuse the digres- 
sion. 

There are several methods of catching 
mackerel—by hand lines, nets, drag nets 
and seines. The hand line everyone is, of 
course, familiar with, yet the mackerel 
hand line, or jig, as it is called, differs 
somewhat from others. The hook is 
small, and the upper end is molded into a 
piece of lead which serves as a sinker, 
and is attached to twenty or thirty feet 
of line considerably smaller than cod line. 
Pork rind is a good bait, and when a few 
mackerel have been caught their bellies 
are often cut up and used instead. The 


. fisherman always has plenty of “toll”’ or 


“chum,” which usually consists of chopped 
clams or porgies, and this is thrown out 
when near or in a school, and attracts 
the fish close about the boat, for mack- 
erel, like herring, menhaden and a few 
other fish, swim in companies. They are 
not taken off the hook by hand, but 
“slatted” into-a tub as fast as caught. 
An expert fisherman will handle two lines 
at once and sometimes more, and when 
he is having good luck in a large school 
it is interesting to watch him. Mackerel 
nets are similar to other nets, but are 
made with small meshes, or “mashes,” 
as the fishermen term them, their length 
being from ten to twenty times their 
width. They are stretched across the 
mouths of coves and creeks at high water, 
and the mackerel being blocked when at- 
tempting to swim out with the receding 
tide are easily scooped up in dip nets. 

A drag net is from one to two hundred 
feet long, from twenty to thirty feet wide 
and made of three-inch meshes. The top is 
kept near the surface by numerous buoys 
of wood or cork, or hollow glass balls, 
and lead weights fastened to the bottom 
keep it in a perpendicular position. Along 
warp or rope is attached to the net and 
the other end made fast to the vessel’s 
bow. When a vessel is dragging little or 
no canvas is spread, the tide usually fur- 
nishing sufficient momentum, for if the 
net moves through the water very rapidly 
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the meshes are drawn too close together 
to admit of a mackerel being entangled 
init. The fish caught in a drag net are 
usually “scattering” ones, or belonging 
to a small school, and dragging is done 
in the night when it is too dark for the 
fish to see the net. A sharp lookout has 
to be kept for passing vessels, for should 
the rough shoe of a schooner’s keel foul 
the net it would either be carried away 
bodily or else seriously damaged. The nets 
are also often badly torn by large dogfish 
and sharks being tangled in them. Small 
schooners of from five to twenty tons are 
those usually employed in dragging, and 
a great many vessels have been built 
especially for the business. 

To-day the draggers are few compared 
with those of ten years ago, and most of 
them are fishing schooners that put in 
an occasional trip at it during an “off 
spell.” 

It isnow a rare event when mackerel en- 
ter the creeks and coves, and the nets are 
rotting in disuse. The hand line, too, is 
growing obsolete, and is practically used 
only by natives of the fishing towns and 
villages along our coast, who occasionally 
go out in a dory to try their luck, usually 
with poor success. The solons and oldest 
inhabitants gather at the country stores 
and cuss and discuss the mackerel ques- 
tion and wonder why “they bean’t so 
plenty ez they used ter be.” 

The few remaining mackerel are being 
rapidly destroyed by the “ seiners,” as the 
schooners that catch them in seines are 
called. Probably I can describe seining, 
which involves considerable detail, in no 
better way than by giving a condensed 
account of a recent trip on one of the 
New England fleet. 

The John B. White was a_ staunch, 
sharp schooner of eighty tons. Her fore- 
castle, where the cooking and eating were 
done and where some of the men slept, 
was roomy and contained eight bunks, 
three of them double, and in the cabin 
were three double bunks and two state- 
rooms, each having two berths. She 
carried, beside the captain and cook, fif- 
teen active men, most of them American 
and born “down East.” The John B. 
White was a flyer, and her captain a great 
“ killer,” as successful captains of seiners 
are called. 

In tow behind were two seine boats, 
built of cedar, quite narrow, of average 
depth and sharp at. both ends. There 
were five thwarts well forward for the 
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ten men who manned the oars and a 
stern seat, although this was seldom 
used, as the captain always stood up and 
steered with a long oar. In the open 
space aft of the rowers’ thwarts the seines 
were kept. They were of different sizes, 
the one in the larger boat (which was 
thirty feet long) being used in deep 
water and the other in shoal. The larger 
seine was 500 yards long and _ 1,000 
meshes deep. As the meshes were one 
inch in width, it was eighty-three feet in 
depth, or about fourteen fathoms, while 
the smaller one was about the same 
length and half as deep. The seines 
were knitted by machine, of cotton twine, 
and the larger one had cost the year be- 
fore $600, the smaller one considerably 
less. 

For six days we cruised about without 
seeing a mackerel, yet the captain and 
crew seemed perfectly reconciled, and 
whiled the time away in smoking and 
spinning yarns. If there is any occupa- 
tion more calculated to promote and pro- 
duce laziness than seining mackerel I 
would like to know what it is. Some- 
times weeks will elapse before a school is 
struck, and when not engaged in hauling 
the seine and cleaning and packing the 
fish the men have hardly work enough 
to do to keep them in condition. The 
schooner cruises about on no definite 
course, and the men do not even receive 
the slight mental stimulant that an objec- 
tive port in view would impart. 

All hands were “characters,” but 
Henry Church, or “Hen” as he was 
called, stood head and shoulders above 
them all in this respect. Hen was a Cape 
Codder, age about forty, medium height, 
smooth face, weight 260. He was a good 
singer and story teller, a great practical 
joker and a jolly fellow. One would 
hardly imagine that a man carrying about 
260 pounds of flesh, fully one hundred of 
which was superfluous, would be a proper 
model for a mackerel catcher, but not 
so in Hen’s case. He could pull as good 
an oar or climb up to the lookout at the 
foremast head as quickly as any man 
aboard, and he could also pick off a broad- 
rimmed hat from his head with either 
foot, while as a wing and heel and toe 
dancer he had no equal in the fleet. If 
the statements regarding his running were 
to be believed he was indeed great, 
for few men could do three miles ’cross 
country in the remarkable time of four- 
teen minutes, even if a jealous rival to the 
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hand of a young lady was in pursuit with 
a loaded revolver. 

Hen’s voice was remarkably high and 
shrill for so large a man, and one of his 
favorite diversions was to hail a passing 
vessel and rattle the captain. As soon as 
his hail had been answered by the cap- 
tain he would mumble off a jargon unin- 
telligible to one within two feet of him, 
although he was to all appearances strain- 
ing every nerve to make himself under- 
stood. The captain would cry out 
““What’s that ?”” and Hen, unlike Shake- 
speare, would repeat. Still the captain 
could not understand, and running aft as 
the vessels were drawing away from each 
other he would place his hands to his ear, 
hoping to catch it next time. 

Then Hen would fairly writhe and 
squirm in his efforts to be understood and 
the captain would pass out of earshot 
with a troubled expression on his face. 
Once when the Waite was cruising slowly 
along under jib and mainsail Hen hailed 
the skipper of a passing coaster under full 
sail. The skipper was so anxious to 
know what Hen was saying that he put 
his schooner about and came alongside, 
only to have Hen say to him in an ordi- 
nary tone “ Where are you bound ?” 

On the morning of the seventh day we 
were on Cashe’s Banks, about seventy-five 
miles off Gloucester, sailing with a light 
sou’west breeze. We were all on deck 
enjoying an after-breakfast pipe, when the 
lookout exclaimed, “ Fish on the weather 
bow!” Instantly the scene on deck was 
transformed, pipes were dropped, oilskins 
hastily donned and all hands gathered in 
the bow, from which point the school 
could be seen about half a mile distant, 
looking like what a landsman would de- 
scribe as a ripple upon the surface caused 
by a light puff of wind. In a few mo- 
ments the lookout inquired, “ Do you see 
‘em, cap’n?” and the captain answered 
“Or’right!” and almost in the same 
breath ordered “ Haul up the boat and 
get ready,” and the men hauled the larger 
seine boat alongside and stood ready for 
further orders. By this time we were 
within a quarter of a mile of the school, 
which was swimming slowly along toward 
the schooner. 

The captain gave the schooner into the 
charge of the cook, who took the wheel, 
and singing out, “ Man the boat !”” jumped 
into the stern, followed by thirteen of the 
men, ten of whom took their places on 
the thwarts, oars in hand, the other three 


amidships to be ready to cast the seine. 
At the same time two men launched the 
dory, and getting in rowed along astern 
of the seine boat. At a point about 
twenty yards in front of the school they 
began to cast the seine, attached to the 
top of which at distances of about a yard 
were large cork buoys, while on the bot- 
tom were metal “ purse rings” about the 
size of atea cup. Through these rings 
the purse line ran, one end being made 
fast to the boat and the other to the dory. 
The seine was folded carefully in the bot- 
tom of the boat like a roll of cloth, the 
buoys being all on one side of it. 

Two men threw the seine or line, as the 
meshes were called, and the third at- 
tended to the buoys. In casting a seine 
great care is taken not to scare away the 
fish, or they might sink to a depth below 
the seine and effect their escape. The 
work also has to be done very quickly. 
In about fifteen minutes the school had 
been encircled by the seine and the boat 
and dory were close together. The two 


.ends of the buoys were tied together, 


forming an oval, the end of the purse line 
in the dory was passed aboard the boat, 
both were passed through blocks and the 
men commenced to haul in on them. 
When the lines were hauled taut the 
lower edges of the seine were brought 
close together, forming a bottom and 
preventing the escape of the mackerel. 
Then about half the buoys were hauled 
aboard the boat and dory, reducing the 
size of the opening at the top of the seine 
correspondingly, and the mackerel were 
caught. 

The schooner, which had been lying off 
and on, was signaled, and soon sailed up 
alongside the seine was made fast to 
her, and in a moment more attached toa 
tackle and hauled up so the edges were a 
few feet above the surface. A huge dip 
net attached to a long handle and operated 
by two sets of tackle was then brought 
into use and the fish were bailed out 
on to the deck. Two men worked at each 
tackle, two more emptied the dip net on 
deck and another “steered” the handle, 
while the rest of the men were busy in 
the boat hauling in the seine as fast as it 
became slack. The schooner meanwhile 
was lying to with the jib down and main 
and fore sheets eased off. When the fish 
had been hoisted aboard all hands turned 
to, but the captain and cook, to dispose of 
them. 

Most of the men cleaned, which is done 
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by removing the inwards, washing and 
throwing into water, while the others were 
busy chopping ice and stowing the fish 
away in the hold in bins well packed in 
fine ice. The catch, estimated at thirty 
barrels, had just been put below, the deck 
scrubbed down and put to rights, when 
the cook’s bell was heard, and the men 
hurriedly washed up and gathered about 
the table. Fresh fried mackerel proved a 
welcome addition to the staple dishes of 
fresh and salt beef. 

After dinner the seine was taken aboard 
the vessel, overhauled, plentifully sprin- 
kled with coarse salt to preserve it from 
rotting and replaced in the seine baat. 

On the day following but one a large 
school was struck and all were in hopes 
of getting a full fare from it, but when 
the purse line had been hauled it was 
found that the fish had taken fright and 
sunk to bottom, the dip net only bailing 
out about two barrels. 

Seines were first introduced in 1855, and 
for many years no especial care had to 
be taken not to frighten the fish when 
casting them, but of more recent years 
they are very easily alarmed. 

A catch was made next day of about 
twenty-five barrels and our course set for 
the Gloucester market. The fare of fifty- 
eight barrels sold for $26 for ones, $22 
for twos and $18 for threes, as the differ- 
ent sizes are classed. The seiners all fit 
at the “halves,” and the profits of the trip 
amounted to $33.60 to each of the crew. 
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The trip was a good one, as compared with 
the average of recent years, but nothing 
compared with the past, when it was not 
uncommon for a seiner to get two hundred 
barrels or more at one haul, and return to 
port after an absence of a couple of days 
with a full fare. 

Of the hundreds of vessels in the New 
England fleet many more are engaged in 
salt fishing than fresh. A salt mackerel 
trip lasts from two.to four weeks, or, if 
the time a vessel is gone before she gets 
a fare is considered a trip, it lasts as 
many months. On a salt trip the mack- 
erel are of course caught in the same 
manner as on a fresh trip, the only differ- 
ence being that the trip lasts longer and 
the mackerel are salted away in barrels. 
When dressing fish on a salt trip they are 
split through the back to the belly, 
cleaned and then thrown into tubs of 
water. When all the catch is thus cleaned 
the fish are taken out of the water, heav- 
ily salted and packed away in barrels, 
which are left on deck for twenty-four 
hours or more. At the end of that time 
they have shrunk or “settled” about a 
quarter, and the barrels are filled, headed 
up, coopered and stowed below in the 
hold. 

Mackereling is not deficient in “tricks 
of the trade,” and when the fish are being 
cleaned a few slashes are cut in the un- 
der side, which gives them a plump, fat ap- 
pearance, not always deceiving to the first 
buyer, but misleading to the consumer. 


WUTUMN’S ADVENT. 


THE Earth’s glad holiday at last is here, 

With resting Nature gaily clad in red, 

And yellow sunbeams softly round her shed, © 
As comes the great Thanksgiving of the year 









KZ Boldiy the flaming maples stand, and near, 
Its once green glistening fickle leaves all fled, 
Its swaying branches serely seeming dead, 

, The spectral linden tree is sighing drear. 


Deep purple asters fleck the dusty ways, 
And range against the ragged old stone wall, 
Whose angles hide beneath the clustered bloom. 
Within the whispering woods the sun’s bright rays 
Upon the ground in checkered patches fall 
Through crimson leaves ( to light the autumn gloom. 
GEORGIA ROBERTS. 








THE LAST WILD HORSE OF THE KANAB DESERT 


BY HONDA. 





horses now in the United States, 

and there were not many in South- 

ern Utah way back in ’77, when I 
was captain of the Kanab range, but there 
were some. 

Now, in a country where stock range, 
as ours then did, all the year round, a 
herd of wild horses is a very disturbing 
factor; many gentle horses are enticed 
away and become as wild as their desert 
kindred. So many indeed were the com- 
plaints which came to me from ranchmen 
at Kanab and St. George that we deter- 
mined we would break up or capture the 
offending band and free Southern Utah 
from the last remnant of these sons of 
the wilderness and the wind. 

Kanab Desert, where this band ran, isa 
dry, elevated plain, about 120 miles long 
by 80 at its widest point. On its south- 
east, south and southwest border lies the 
grand cafion of the Colorado River, a 
chasm whose rocky channel is cut from 
3,000 to 6,000 feet below the level of the 
plain and forms a perfect barrier to all 
passing on that side. On the north the 
only waterings (besides the towns of 
Kanab and St. George) were the three 
springs of Pipe, Moccason and Desert. 
So I established guards of ten men at 
each of these points, well knowing that 
there were only these waterings where the 
horses could come and that by holding 


[tore are very few bands of wild 


“nant with wild, free life. 


these we ultimately controlled every horse 
in the desert. Three days after leaving 
Kanab our camps were all established 
and guard set. Four days more we were 
figuring on the end when an unwelcome 
hail storm set us back and gave the wild 
herd a reprieve. Seven days more and 
the scouts reported the horses getting 
thirsty and much tamer. 

The first time they attempted to water 
after our guard was established I was at 
Pipe and saw them. They came swing- 
ing in from the desert with the daylight 
and swept past my hiding place, their lithe, 
muscular bodies glistening in the sunrise, 
their manes rippling in the perfumed 
breath of the great plain, their sand-pol- 
ished hoofs tapping the ground with 
elastic spring, their bright, full eyes ever 
restless and alert, their whole bodies preg- 
They saw the 
guard at the spring and stood as statu- 
esque as though cast in bronze, save for 
the flashing eyes, dilated nostrils and 
nervous moving ears. A moment so, and 
then with a snort and stamp the leader 
whirls back to the desert, the band close 
following in the dust of his heels. Ten 
days after the hail storm and the guard 
reports them as just outside of Moccason, 
tired, gaunt and weak. Messengers are 
sent to Pipe and Desert springs for the 
guards to come in here. The horses are 
kept away from the spring all night, and 
just about 9 o’clock the next morning the 
guards arrive from the other two springs, 
the Moccason guard is withdrawn, and for 
the first time in many days the band are 
free to drink all they desire. 

Only the black stallion that has led them 
so long shows any of the old-time fire. 
Waving back and forth in front of the 
band, his suspicious eye sees everything 
save the three men lying in the creeping 
juniper and the twenty - eight horsemen 
hidden by the low pijions at either side of 
the cafion’s mouth. Nearer and nearer to 
the pool, their eyes sparkling like stars, 
their bodies quivering with impatience 
until sure the guard is not there, and 
with mad rush they are belly deep in the 
pool and each velvety muzzle buried deep 
in the water. Still on the bank with his 
dainty hoofs touching the water’s edge 








OBEYING 


the black stallion stands watching. Fi- 
nally he, too, drinks, raising his head every 
few swallows to make sure all’s well. 
Some of the band after satisfying their 
thirst roll over and over in the water 
in ecstasies of delight, others drink and 
come out, only to return and drink again. 
But at last all are satisfied, the guards at 
the mouth of the cafion signaled to and 
the last act commences. 

As the guard swings across the mouth 
of the cafion, the band huddle quickly 
together, bunching closely around their 
leader. Heavy with the enormous quan- 
tity of water they have swallowed they 
can only follow feebly as he darts across 
for asteep but accessible point. Twomen 
race swiftly forward and head them back, 
and as the leader sees himself cut off 
from the band he gives a shrill call and 
comes back like a thunderbolt. So we 
drive them up the cafion before us until 
the steep rock walls on each side come 
together in a steep end that says to these 
unfortunates, “ Thus far shalt thou come 
and no farther.” The posts have been 


cut, the holes dug and everything is ready . 


to put the fence together across the cafion 
at a point that will turn the whole cafion 
into a corral with three sides of rock, and 
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about one mile long by a quarter of a mile 
wide. After it was finished the roping squad 
was sent in and commenced to lasso and 
hobble preparatory to breaking the horses. 

The majority of the band we caught 
without much trouble, as among us there 
were some of the best hands with a lasso 
to be found in the range country. 

Five of the best ropers devoted their 
energies to catching the stallion, but for 
three hours did his active limbs and tire- 
less muscles evade every wile and rope. 
Fresh horses were used without stint, but 
he laughed at our handicapped ponies 
and ran or dodged with a quickness that 
seemed phenomenal. Finally, during a 
general resting spell, an exasperated hand 
undertook to crease him at a distance of 
about seventy yards. At the flash of the 
rifle the stallion threw his head up, re- 
ceived the ball midway of his neck, 
leaped into the air, staggered forward a 
few paces, swayed a moment and then 
sunk dying on his knees, and in a few 
moments more was dead in that posi- 
tion. 

So died the last wild horse of Kanab 
Desert—died as he had lived—unscarred 
by man’s polluting hands, unconquered 
by man’s destroying will ! 


OBEYING THE POET. 


BY 


Go forth under the open sky, and list to 

Nature’s teachings. 
OR a man to have a certain feeling of 
be proprietorship in your private kitchen 
cupboard he must indeed be standing 
with you upon the highest levels of friend- 
ship. 

Gilbert is such a man. When he dines 
with us, and wants—say the pepper—and 
Dora, my wife, has forgotten to put it on 
the table, he simply gets up and finds it 
for himself. 

He has usually dined with us five days 
out of the seven, but we have not seen 
him since Decoration Day. He break- 
fasted with us that morning, and, after 
the meal, instead of being stricken into 
abject languor by the frightful heat, as 
were my wife and I, he, while sitting at 
the piano picking out tunes with one 
finger, was actually thinking over and 
suggesting various ways of spending the 


MARION 


HILL, 


day, not seeming in the least discouraged 
by our apathetic reception of them. 

“ The very thing!” he finally exclaim- 
ed, enthusiastically. “ Let us pack acold 
snack, buy a watermelon, and catch the 
11 o'clock boat over to the Point. 
When we are there we can hire a row boat, 
float round a bit and fish and then go 
ashore for lunch under the trees. Capital 
plan, now, isn’t it?” 

We writhed in our cane chairs ; then, 
“ What is the time ?” inquired Dora, with 
languid interest. 

“ By Jove, 10:30!” He started up. 
“You two fly into your street clothes 
while I fob some lunch together. We have 
just seven minutes to be out of this house 
in. Hurry!” 

Had we had three minutes longer for 
reflection we would have flatly refused to 
stir; but we had no time given us for dis- 
sension. All we could do was to rush up- 
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stairs and get out of our negligé, to 
hear, with many misgivings, our friend 
rattling in the pantries downstairs, whist- 
ling furiously all the while. 

In five minutes that music ceased, tem- 
porarily, for him to call out loudly from 
below. 

“ Are you going to be all day? Time's 
up!” 

“We are ready, guite ready !”’ answered 
my wife, wildly, from the floor, where she 
sat with her hair streaming down her 
back, three hairpins in her mouth, anda 
fourth in her hand, with which she was 
buttoning her boots. 

In two minutes more he shouted again, 
with increased impatience. We hurried 
downstairs, only to be hustled into the 
street, with all our doubts about the lock- 
ing of the back door and bolting of the 
kitchen window unsettled. 

“T have attended to everything,” he 
said, decisively, “‘and unless we put our 
energies to the catching of this boat we 
will miss it.” 

He passed the heavy basket to me so 
authoritatively that I meekly took it. 

Dora had to finish making her toilet in 
the street, which necessitated her taking 
uneasy and fleeting glimpses of herself in 
every store window we passed. Finally 
she shook herself to rights, and saying, 
“T feel as if we had forgotten something,” 
appeared resigned. But that is merely 
her war cry, without which she never un- 
dertakes any expedition. 

When we were seated in the car (which 
we had to wait for, of course by. just 
missing thé previous one) Gilbert drew a 
book from his pocket and gave it an af- 
fectionate smack, explaining : 

“One of the ‘No Name’ novels. I 
brought it to read aloud to you and the 
madam, who can lie at your ease on the 
sward while I exert myself for your en- 
tertainment. ” 

He gave a gay, good-natured laugh, 
smacked the book again and threw it into 
the lunch basket—an additional weight 
for me—but I said nothing, for he was in 
a bright mood and soon talked us into a 
joyous, picnicky condition. 

“It’s good for a chap,” he dilated, 
“to go once in a while on an unpremedi- 
tated jaunt like this and blow the city off 
him. One gets cobwebby and crusty and 
needs a sight of blue hills and green fields 
to clear away selfishness and ill humor. 
Why, old boy, if we would only now and 
then take a dose of the country for rasped 


nerves and tired brains there would be 
fewer tempers lost and lives irritated. 
Come, now, Mrs. Fred, don’t you agree 
with me?” 

There was something so genial in his 
tone that I felt my bump of nobility 
swelling while he talked; but Dora, when 
appealed to, only demanded anxiously to 
know the time. 

After consulting his watch he whistled 
ominously and muttered, “If we miss 
this boat we will have a beastly wait.” 

He was a true prophet; it was a beastly 
wait. We sat out the interval stoically 
in the dreary waiting room, among a 
mournful waste of peanut shells. 

A peculiar feature about missing a boat 
is that you yourself are never to blame 
for it. You can with honest intent men- 
tally review the incidents preceding the 
catastrophe, and at the close of the ex- 
amination there is always someone to 
whom you can unhesitatingly impute the 
fault. 


So with us. Dora said 7 had delayed 


them ; I was swre it was Dora; while Gil- 


bert coupled both our names with the 
plural noun “ pokes” in such a disagree- 
able undertone that we both thought it 
good policy to pretend we could not hear 
him. 

However, we recovered our tempers 
and boarded the next boat with great 
cheerfulness ; though, to be truthful, I 
felt my swelling of nobility sensibly de- 
crease, for / had to carry the water- 
melon, and a watermelon is as unwieldy 
and slippery a beast to carry as a brazen 
bull would be. Gilbert, before he re- 
minded me to buy it, had touched me by 
insisting upon relieving me of the basket. 
I wish I had seen through him. 

Even on the deck of the ferry boat the 
heat was intense. It was a heavy hotness 
that swelled your feet, raised blotches, 
dried up the lubricating fluid of your 
joints and made you feel that you looked 
ugly. The truth of this impression was 
brought forcibly home to me in a morti- 
fying manner. I was strolling through 
the cabin, looking at the pretty girls, 
when I came suddenly face to face with 
the horrible full-length reflection of my- 
self in a large mirror. The mirror was 
the usual ferry-boat article that has the 
power of reproducing pimples, insect bites 
and rash with a faithfulness unequaled 
by any other glass in creation. This mir- 
ror, in addition, possessed the humorous 
knack of increasing the size of one eye 
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and lowering the position of the other, 
until I looked disfigured beyond even ma- 
ternal recognition. 

At any rate, if not a handsome trio we 
were very jolly, and said some really witty 
things at the expense of the other travel- 
ers—an easy yet satisfying form of wit 
for hot weather. 

In pursuance ot our programme, on 
reaching the Point we hired fishing tackle 
and a small boat and regretted the move 
in half an hour; for the bay was warm 
and greasy, and there was not a breath of 
the salt-water breeze that we had antici- 
pated. Of course we caught nothing ; 
our failure in that direction being, I sup- 
pose, due to the fact that we had the most 
expensive bait and the best tackle. But 
none of us possessed enough moral cour- 
age to say that we were not enjoying 
ourselves, so we drifted aimlessly about 
in the sweltering sun in almost unbroken 
silence. 

Once Dora said “Oh, my,” in a dis- 
tressed tone. She was feeling the melon 
all over, and had her eyes fixed on mine. 

“It is as hot as it possibly can be,” she 
explained, “and is getting hotter every 
minute.” 

Then we all three hastily felt the melon. 
True ; it was nauseatingly warm. An idea 
came to me as an old bag at the bottom 
of the boat attracted my eye. 

“T'll tell you what. 
bag, drop it overboard, and let it. bob 
after the boat.” 

My wife brightened. “ That is a good 
idea,” she said, approvingly. Together 
we managed to execute the manceuvre. 
Then we resumed our farce of fishing un- 
til such an hour as we could decently pre- 
tend that our desertion of the sport was 
due to hunger alone. 

After returning the boat, tackle, and 
no bait (how is it that catching no fish 
requires such an enormous amount of 
worms ?), we turned our backs upon the 
rocky beach, and after walking for a few 
minutes found ourselves in a delightful 
oak-shaded dell. We unfortunately could 
not agree upon the exact spot for encamp- 
ment, all three having separate ideas on 
the subject; but I made my claim good 
by resolutely sitting down in my selected 
spot and putting the melon beside me. 
So the others had to follow suit, in a bad 
temper that visibly increased as Dora un- 
packed the lunch. We were too hungry 
to be polite. 

“What’s this !”’ she demanded, diving 


Let’s tie it in this 


into the basket and bringing out a meat 
bone which she held away from her 
nose. 

“Cold pork for sandwiches,” snapped 
Gilbert. 

“Tt has turned hopelessly bad,” she 
replied, crushingly. She threw it away, 
and its trailing odor bore witness to her 


truth. Then she resumed her catechism. 
“And this?” ‘ Mustard, to eat with the 
meat.” She threw ¢hat away, too, before 


he could add, “and the artichokes.” 

“ Artichokes ?”” She hunted in the bas- 
ket and drew them forth —three cold, 
boiled artichokes from the day before. 
They looked too weirdly flabby for words. 
The next delicacy was cold potatoes. 


“What on earth are these for?” was 
Dora’s contemptuous inquiry. 
“To eat!” he replied, angrily, “to 


eat!” 

She laughed the one short laugh she 
usually reserves for me when I have failed 
to come home to dinnner and am explain- 
ing afterward that “I met some old 
friends and couldn’t really help myself.” 
After her laugh she continued her inves- 
tigations. 

“Crackers — five of them — (thank 
heaven, something eatable at last!) a 
lump of cheese, napkins, plates, knives, 
forks, spoons (why spoons ?), glasses, 
salt, butter, and no bread !” 

“1 beg your pardon, there zs bread !” 
She merely tilted the basket to enable 
him to look into its emptiness, and, taking 
great pains with her articulation, repeated 
—“ and no bread.” 

“T put a loaf in the basket,” he said, 
doggedly. 

My wife shrugged her shoulders, say- 
ing, “ We have exactly five crackers and 
a perspiring lump of cheese for lunch, so 
let us eat it and be done with it.” 

We ate, and in silence ; but our spirits 
returned when that ice-cold watermelon 
was cut and handed around. It happened 
that my wife and Gilbert took their first 
bites simultaneously. The effect on both 
was extraordinary. He jumped to his 
feet with an exclamation of “ Ach! Wah! 
Phew!” and Dora turned green. She ex- 
amined the mutilated body of the melon 
and then looked at me, her lower lips very 
much turned down, and exclaimed : 

“It has been plugged, and is full of 
salt water.” 

Of course the affair was an accident, 
but both Gilbert and Dora acted as if I 
had specially striven to achieve the catas- 
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trophe. Their martyred air was unkind 
and annoying. 

After a while Gilbert got up and strolled 
moodily away. 

“ Aren’t you going to read to us?” my 
wife called after him, viciously. 

“Oh, I guess not,” he answered, in a 
tone of assumed friendliness, but without 
turning around. “ Not to-day,” he added, 
as if that softened matters somewhat; and 
going to quite a distance he tilted his hat 
over his eyes and threw himself down 
beneath a tree. 

Before he had passed out of earshot I 
said, rather loudly : 

“ Give me the book, dear, 7 will read. 

She found it and gave it to me, and 
though I never felt less like reading aloud 
in my life I saw no way of escape. 

My wife stretched herself out, laid her 
head upon my coat, which she rolled up 
into a pillow, took her hat off her head 
and fitted it tightly over her face, and 
then said, inthe hat, “All right,” as a sig- 
nal for me to begin. I began. 

“«The history of the Palace of the Na- 
iad is very like that of the Prodigal Son. 
It was built by a Roman prince, and given 
to his favorite daughter on her mar- 
riage.’ ” 

Here I stopped and glanced silently 
over a few pages, just to get the drift of 
the story. After the pause had lasted 
some five minutes, my wife repeated in 
her hat—“ given to his favorite daughter 
on her marriage.” 

This was a suggestion for me to pro- 
ceed. It annoyed me greatly. She ought 
to have had patience, knowing as she 
did that I was not reading aloud because 
I liked to, but simply in order to be agree- 
able to her. To impress the fact upon 
her I read to myself a little longer, and 
just when I had actually opened my 
mouth to go on from where I had left off 
she spoiled everything by saying, com- 
mandingly, “Go on!” (still from under 
the hat). 

Even then I did not lose my temper ; 
I merely shut my mouth, and read three 
entire chapters to myself. When I finally 
looked at Dora she was asleep. She must 
have been, for a spider was crawling 


across her hand and she never moved. 
I muttered, 


“Hang a book, anyhow,” 
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flinging it away. Then I threw myself 
down with my hat over my eyes. 


* * * * * 


I was awakened by someone (apparent- 
ly in my dream) saying, impatiently : 

“ Oh, blow it all; let’s go home! What 
pleasure is there in lying around in this 
hole of a placeall day?” 

It was Gilbert. His coat was flecked 
with grass and prickly seeds, bits of straw 
still clung about his head, his hat was 
mashed, his face was puffy and creased 
where he had lain upon it, he had a fairly 
distinct print of his cuff button on one 
cheek, and he did not look pleasant. 

My wife, whose chief boast is that she 
always “wakes up wide awake, calm and 
collected,” sat up, saying thickly : 

“Yesh, yesh, I thick—sho—too. Wha’s 
that you said?” and began to put bits 
of melon rind into her hat. She thought 
she was packing the basket. 

I slowly gathered the things, my friend 
never offering to assist, in order to-inti- 
mate that it was none of his picnic. The 


only assistance he gave was to say : 


“Do hurry! For the Lord’s sake let 
us catch the next boat back!” 

“Why the next ?”” I demanded, hotly. 

“Why not?” was his silencing counter 
question. 

He had his own way, which was for- 
tunate; for it was quite dusk before we 
reached the city. We parted the instant 
the boat landed. He asked Dora for his 
book. She said I had it. I said it was 
in the basket. Both statements, however, 
proved untrue, and he went off, quite 
properly indignant at his loss. 

When we reached home we stumbled 
over the loaf of bread in the entry. The 
house was dark. We were tired and 
hungry, and there was nothing to eat in 
the pantries. Moreover, the stores were 
closed. 

“T can warm some tea over the gas,” 
was Dora’s miserable suggestion. Then 
I said something that I have since re- 
gretted. I said: 

“ Blank a blank picnic !” 

Dora burst into tears, and I had to 
have dinner down town—by myself. Gil- 
bert, as I said before, has not been to see 
us since. 













EARLY MORNING 


ON 


THE PRAIRIE. 


BY E, BARNARD FOOTE, 





HE sky is clear over- 


head and has been 
growing bright with 
| the sunrise since—well 
| shortly after 2 o’clock. 
| The mountains to the 
| eastward are sharply 
outlined against a 
background too brill- 
iant for the eye, but 
the sun has not yet 
appeared. There is 
no dew, though the 
wind is cold and damp from a little late- 
lying snow somewhere up among the tiin- 
ber until the genial Sun receives a welcome 
from a host of brilliant flower faces turn- 
ed toward him. Here a level of several 
acres is blue with lupines in various shades 
—yonder, the course of a spring freshet is 
marked bya broad band of golden coreop- 
sis ; on that little slope, for some occult 
reason of their own, the lupines are all of 
a pale yellow; on another, not far away, 
they grow taller, and are of a pure, waxy 
white. Yonder, where somebody plowed 
a few furrows last year, or where an old 
road has been abandoned, there is a mass 
of vivid crimson from the fringy blos- 
soms of a little plant which I love, but can- 
not name; while here and there, indicat- 
ing the channels of hidden water veins, 
clumps of wild-rose bushes are indus- 
triously openingethe day’s new gifts of 
bloom and fragrance. 

In the rocky head of that ravine lead- 
ing down to the river a jungle of wild 
syringas lifts up into the sunlight a mass 
of white buds and blossoms of intoxicating 
perfume and almost artificial beauty and 
perfection. 

Hush ! don’t scare that big bird yon- 
der, with the long legs and the longer 
bill, until we see what he is doing, step- 

- ping about so briskly. 

Ah! we thought there:was no dew, but 
this fellow’s sharp eyes have discovered a 
bright bead treasured in the palm of each 
many-fingered lupine leaf, expressly for the 
benefit of curlews and such early birds, 
and he is saving himself a tedious flight 
to the river, by gathering them one by 
one. 

Yonder goes a jack rabbit at a bullet’s 





speed, and as we look back upon his trail 
a cadaverous coyote trots leisurely into 
view from nowhere in particular, and sits 
down to contemplate us in the calmness 
of perfect safety. 

“ We'll come fixed for you another day, 
you rascal!” 

He lolls out his impudent tongue and 
replies quite unmistakably: “ Probably 
I'll be fooling around within range then, 
you think, eh? So I will, just this way, 
my friends,” and, presto! like Macbeth’s 
witches, he is out of sight. 

There is an anthill containing several 
bushels of material heaped together with 
infinite toil by the tiny inhabitants. How, 
like care-driven humanity, they afe al- 
ways rushing in and out, laboring and 
saving, building up and tearing down. 
Who can refrain from giving a wanton 
thrust into their tempting pile just to 
witness the panic which follows? Yet I 
confess that I never do these malicious 
outrages upon my little neighbors without 
an uneasy recollection of a fable I have 
heard about an intermediate place be- 
tween this world and the next, where the 
méanest animal or insect is given a chance 
to requite mankind for its treatment at 
his hands. Let us content ourselves with 
only one little poke at the ant city and 
then, well—it must be getting toward 
breakfast time, and where can our stray 
animals be? 

We will take one more good look 
through the glass, and if they are not 
within sight go home without them. No, 
they are nowhere on the horizon—not a 
“critter” visible anywhere; nothing but 
an empty, level vastness. 

But hold! what is that little moving 
line about a hundred yards away? A 
sleek, dark back is just visible over the 
rim of a slight “sag,” and there are all 
the animals, heading homeward. 

How slowly they go, and how hot that 
sun is getting! How long the homeward 
road is! The meadow larks seem to jeer 
at us out of the grass; the fragrant wind 
makes us faint. It is barely 6 o'clock, 
but we are dead to the beauties of nature 
and the one thought uppermost is that if 
breakfast is not ready the very moment 
we get home there’ll be trouble, that’s all. 
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THe Rugby game of football was in- 
troduced here from England in 1876 by 
Harvard, and the first championship was 
won by Harvard. Since that time, or 
rather during the following decade, most 
of the credit for improving and adapting 
the game here belongs to Yale. Har- 
vard having ushered in the game, seemed 
to lose her initiatory grip, and Yale, being 
favored by a succession of men who 


showed special aptitude and interest in 
this new sport, made extraordinary prog- 
ress and for many years held almost un- 
interrupted sway over the football field. 
During these years, 1876-1886, football 
continued to occupy a larger place among 
American games, until it came to be what 
it now is, a most attractive feature of the 
school and college life in this country 
and a delight to all who have any under- 
standing of it. 

It was not until 1886 that Harvard 
seemed to wake up again. Whether this 
was owing to any particular set of play- 
ers that then appeared on the scene, or 
whether it was caused by zeal bred of 
mortification, it is difficult to say. Cer- 
tain it is, however, that after ten years of 
listless football, redeemed only by a few 
unimportant victories and by such names 


‘as Bacon, Manning, Cabot and the like, 


a start in the right direction was made. 
In the fall of 1884 football had fallen to 
a particularly low ebb at Harvard; in- 
deed so much so that Harvard men pas- 
sively submitted in the next fall to being 
deprived by the faculty of all intercol- 
legiate matches. 

Some think that this event proved to 
be the one thing needful to revive Har- 
vard’s proper interest in the game, for the 
class games were characterized by much 
enthusiasm and the sharpest kind of ri- 
valry, and it brought Harvard to realize 
her position as an outsider, and empha- 
sized her weak and unenviable position 
before the students. However this may 
be, before the next fall urgent and uni- 
versal application was made to the faculty 
to reinstate Harvard as a competitor for 
intercollegiate football honors, and the 
request was granted. From this began a 
rapid and steady gain in Harvard foot- 
ball, and it is my purpose to give a short 
résumé of this uphill work from the for- 
lorn condition of things in 1885 to that of 
victory over Yale in 1890. 

George Adams was the chief instigator 
in getting football at Harvard on its feet 
again, and W. A. Brooks was made cap- 
tain of the team. This was the fall of 
1886. Adams coached the team and was 
induced to play end rush toward the close 
of the season. He had been a famous 
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rusher at Adams Academy, Quincy, and 
through coiiege was one of those telling 
players whose main purpose, the beating 
of Yale, was defeated on account of the 
lack of team play and proper coaching. 
Adams’ brilliant play at end rush is well 
remembered by Harvard men, and, in- 
deed, by many Yale men, who very good 
naturedly admit his superiority over some 
of their best. In the fall of ’82 in Cam- 
bridge Adams had been put in as substi- 
tute in the Yale game and surprised and 
delighted most everyone by the way in 
which he tackled and threw Yale’s big- 
gest players. Short, stocky and indomita- 
ble, he had done magnificent individual 
work for Harvard, as had many others, 
but it was not until ‘he and Brooks came 
together in 1885 that anything like real 
team work and system was put in the 
eleven. 

William A. Brooks had come down 
from the Exeter academy. Gifted by na- 
ture for any sort of heavy work, he stepped 
into the football team and crew and was 
an immense help to both. He, with Adams 
as his coach, set to work in dead earnest 
in the fall of 1886, and they turned out a 
team which was the first in years to do 
real credit to Harvard. In fact they did 
wonders in one fall’s work, for their men 
were never once scored against, save by 
Yale and Princeton, and it. was this 
team which ran up the largest score on 
record, that of 158 points to o, against 
Phillips, Exeter. Brooks’ team also de- 
feated Wesleyan ina championship game 
IIo points to o. 

And so a new era in football was begun 
at Harvard, and “Billy” Brooks’ team 
had the credit of “ starting the ball a-roll- 
ing.” His players were Adams, Wood- 
man, Wood, Burgess, Remington, Butler, 
Faulkner, Harding, Dudley, Fletcher, Por- 
ter, Boyder, Holden, Sears and Peabody. 
These men were noted for playing very 
hard and fairly scientific football, but 
they were lacking in experience and in a 
full knowledge of the game, and, most of 
all, in that confidence which Yale had 
learned to possess. This team lost from 
Yale—z24 points to 4—and from Prince- 
ton—12 points to o—but “blanked” all 
other teams. Brooks enjoys much praise 
for the work he did, and he is to-day a 
favorite referee for all football matches— 
his firmness, knowledge of the game and 
honesty of purpose being proverbial. 

Among Brooks’ men was one in partic- 
ular who attracted much attention. His 


playing was the most brilliant on the 
team, as were his quick-witted ways and 
dogged perseverance. This was A. F. 
Holden, of Cleveland, Ohio, and he was 
made captain for the fall of 1887. This 
was a happy choice for Harvard, for, al- 
though Holden did not win, he possessed 
just the qualities for a leader and knew 
more football than any Harvard man up 
to his time. He raised its football fairly 
abreast of Yale’s. But he did not escape 
the fortunes of war. “ Bert”? Holden’s 
hard luck will never be forgotten : how, 
by his tremendous energy and will power 
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he shook together as fine a team as Har- 
vard ever had ; how he whipped Prince- 
ton, but broke his chest in the contest, 
and consequently saw his team go to 
pieces just before the Yale game, lacking 
his leadership. 

Holden infused life into his men and 
taught them to play fine football—such 
blocking, interference and_ hard tackling 
haye never been eclipsed in this country. 
All Harvard men felt keenly the misfor- 


yes 





won 


ne 


BROOKS, 


tunes which attended Holden and his men, 
for they had good reason to be extremely 
hopeful for the success of this team. The 
final game was played between Harvard 
and Yale on Thanksgiving Day in New 
York, after each club had defeated Prince- 
ton by the same score, 12 points to o. 
Captain Holden viewed the contest from 
acab window. The game went to Yale 
by a score of 17 points to 8. It was a 
great contest 


* natured player. 


Personally Holden did not look a foot- 
ball player. His build was rather light 
than heavy and only fairly good, but his 
swiftness and dodging were remarkable. 
His tackling, too, was sure. The great- 
est features of his work, however, were de- 
termination and untiring zeal, admirable 
qualities for a leader. His left end rush 
was Arthur J. Cumnock, a player who was 
to attain fame at football. Cumnock 
was a freshman and attracted immediate 
attention. An untiring and painstaking 
worker, he proved himself to be the best 
end rush in college. Though not partic- 
ularly fast, he was all over the field and 
did more than one man was expected to 
do in defending his side. His long arms, 
aided by a swift lope, brought down his 
opponents with great sureness. 

Next to Cumnock, at left tackle, was 
Frank Woodman, from the Roxbury Lat- 
in School. Woodman was considered a 
strong man in his position, a hard and 
sure tackler and good line breaker. His 
general work was effective, and he was 
known to be a singularly rough, good- 
His style has been often 
compared with that of C. O. Gill, who 
occupied the corresponding position on 
the Yale team. Next to Woodman was 
the left guard, a strong and well-made 
man, J.W. Wood. Broad and heavy, heef- 
fectively held back the enemy and, being a 
hard runner, made telling inroads on their 
territory. Wood was an all-round relia- 
ble player. Thecentre rush, Markoe, was 
a large, strong and fairly active 200 
pounder. He blocked and broke through 
well, and had a good-natured way of 
using up his opponent. 

The right guard, Perry Trafford, com- 
pleted a very strong middle. His work 
was always football, and carefully done. 
His blocking and breaking through were 
good and his runs always fruitful. The 
right tackle, Butler, was the hardest 
worker on the team, who always did more 
than his duty demanded. He was not 
noticeably brilliant in any style of play, 
but was a most faithful all-round man. 
The right end, Bancroft, although slow, 
was asure tackler. His breaking through 
was faultless, and no rusher in the coun- 
try followed the ball better than he. 
“Vic” Harding, the quarter back, was a 
terror to all opponents. As a tackler, 
runner and line breaker he did excellent 
work, and his passing was well nigh fault- 
less. Short and very stocky, and de- 
cidedly active, he seemed omnipresent, 
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and saved his side many times from 
losing the ball. His cleverness in drop- 
ping on the ball will long be remem- 
bered. 

The half backs, Porter and Holden, 
were well nigh perfect. In all qualities, 
save in kicking, they excelled; and their 
running, tackling and catching left noth- 
ing to be desired. Porter’s style of run- 
ning straight and fast, and Holden's zig- 
zag plus speed behind a well-trained rush 
line made them sure ground gainers and 
scorers. They both stood five feet nine 
inches, weighed 160 pounds and ran 100 
yards in ten and one-half seconds. The 
full back, Sears, was the kicker of the 
team, and his punts flew as if projected 
froma gun. ‘Tall, powerful and fearless, 
he made the best line breaker Harvard 
has ever had, and his tackling could not 
be criticised. This team, with its body 





ADAMS. 


of excellent substitutes, known to bé js 
fine a body of men as Harvard has e\et 
put out, well illustrates the fact that an 
army, no matter how strong and well 
drilled, if deprived of its general is liable 
to goto pieces. The substitutes of Hold- 
en’s team were Saxe, Boyden, Perry, Piper, 
Appleton and Churchill. This team, al- 
though it did not win, had done the great 
work—that of raising Harvard’s football 
and of placing it among the best. 

During the next two years Harvard— 
having lost her great leaders, Adams, 
Brooks and Holden—did no better than 
hold her own. Captain Sears in 1888 had 
much to contend with. It was a case 
where everything was thrown on the cap- 
tain, and the strain proved to be too great. 
Harvard, though beating the smaller col- 
leges, lost to Princeton by twelve points, 
and did not have a chance at her favorite 
rival. Yale decided that if the Harvard 
faculty would not allow the game in New 
York, as was customary, it could not be 
played at all, and, much to the disappoint- 
ment of the whole country, Harvard and 
Yale did not meet. 

The autumn of 1889 found A. J. Cum- 
nock, the favorite end rusher, captain. It 
is said that Cumnock never saw a foot- 
ball until he went to Harvard. Once 
there he took to it amazingly. After two 
years under Holden and Sears we find 
him getting together a team of his own. 
He did this well. Out of Upton, Tilton, 
Finlay, Cranston, Trafford, Longstreth, 
Davis, Dean, Crosby, Lee and B. Trafford 
he turned out a team lacking only in one 
particular — but that a fatal one—good 
physical condition. He taught his men 
to play splendid football, but not to last. 
Harvard lost to Yale by six points and to 
Princeton by a much larger score. This 
was a very suggestive year to Cumnock 
and he profited by it. 

Taking up the reins again in the fall 
of 1890, with the approval of everybody, 
Cumnock made the most systematic and 
thoroughgoing examination of all ques- 
tions pertaining to the management of a 
football team. His enthusiasm knew no 
bounds and carried all before it. Not a 
stone was left unturned in getting all the 
available men out and in subjecting them 
to his treatment. The health, condition, 
temperament, as well as the play of the 
men, were under the closest inspection. 
The result was that when Cumnock met 
Yale he presented eleven men in perfect 
physical condition, who possessed a prac- 
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tical knowledge of the American game 
of football never surpassed. They out- 
played Yale man for man, being superior 
physically and quite equal as to their 
knowledge of the game. 

Cumnock’s men were Upton, Alward, 
Finlay, Cranston, P. Trafford, Newell, 
Hallowell, Dean, Corbett, Lee, Lake and 
B. Trafford. These are honored names 
to Harvard. The secret of their play 
was perfect harmony and understanding 
of each other, together with a fine know]l- 
edge of the game and the strength and 
condition sufficient to sustain it. Cum- 
nock’s rush line, though large and heavy, 
was very active, and played into each 
other’s hands admirably. The backs, be- 
ing protected by such a rush line, had 
good opportunity to display their powers. 
The full back, fortunately a fine kicker, 
and promising to be the best on our foot- 
ball field, caused great confusion among 
his opponents. His long drives, some- 
times quite unlooked for because of strong 
head wind, would drop in most unlooked- 
for places, thereby giving his rushers an 


excellent chance to keep possession of the 
ball. 

The half backs, Lee, Lake and Corbett, 
were noted chiefly for their brilliancy in 
running. Each had his own effective 
style of evading his opponents. Lee ran 
very swift; Lake very strong and Cor- 
bett very treacherously, being very cool 
in darting through apertures among his 
opponents The quarter back, Dean, was 
a star in his position, and quite the main- 
spring of the team. All the work was 
done from him as a centre, and what with 
his cat-like agility, strength and accuracy, 
there was but little wanting in his play. 
These four men stood behind a rush line 
perfectly trained and drilled and thorough- 
ly acquainted with each other’s moves. 

Cumnock and Hallowell, as ends, were 
such sure tacklers as to discourage the 
enemy’s inroads at that quarter, and Al- 
ward, Upton and Newell, as tacklers, were 
almost equally so, while they possessed 
also much cleverness in running with the 
ball. Newell’s versatile play is specially 
to be remarked upon and the telling effect 
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which it had upon his opponents. Finlay 
and P. Trafford, as guards, blocked the 
way pretty effectually, and their great 
strength and quickness in tackling and 
running, taking into consideration their 
size, was remarkable. Cranston, as centre 
rush, was a host in himself and an impedi- 
ment to all opposing plays. Large, power- 
ful and heavy, he showed all the good 
qualities of a much lighter man, and 
proved of inestimable value in his position. 

These men were selected from a large 
and motley crowd of candidates, and the 
making of a team from them, the getting 
order out of chaos, was a tremendous 
work indeed. From half a dozen elevens, 
all playing simultaneously, men were 
gradually lopped off, and the rest, under 
the watchful eyes of the coaches, were 
kept hard at work until their individual 
worth was really known. Finally the 
candidates, being sifted down to two 


teams, came more directly under the in- 

fluence of the captain and coachers, and 

the improvement was rapid and great. 
When the team was finally settled upon 
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and the men fixed in their permanent 
positions, then it was that they began to 
play into each other’s hands and to acquire 
that team play which has been so much 
admired. ‘Then it was that the system of 
signals was drilled into the men which 
caused them to play as one man. Cap- 
tain Cumnock’s influence upon his men 
was very great, both in and off the field, 
and he was ably assisted by the coaches 
of his choice, for it is a well-known fact 
that a share of the success of the team 
belongs respectively to Mr. George Adams, 
ex-Captain “ Joe” Sears, Mr. Geo. A. Stew- 
art and Dr. Conant among other helpers. 
Considering the splendid team work of 
these men and their very exceptional in- 
dividual qualities as football players, to- 
gether with the hard and faithful strug- 
gles of their predecessors, it is easy to 
see how they were able to place Harvard 
at the head of football in 1890. And now 
that old Harvard and Yale are neck and 
neck once more, the coming contests are 
looked forward to with even greater in- 


_ terest than ever. 
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UPPER 


BY ED. W. 


WO friends sat in a certain snug lit- 
tle smoking den one evening last 
October, busily engaged in that 
most delightful of occupations — 

planning a shooting trip. Upon a table 
before them was spread a pocket map, 
and presently the owner of the room said: 
“Vou see, here is Montreal; now, I'll 
show you just where we are going, and 
outline one of the best bits of country 
now available for mixed shooting. Fol- 
low the Canadian Pacific Railway track 
from Montreal, go to this point—Sud- 
bury—and thence follow this branch line 
to Sault Ste. Marie, where we shall be at 
the gateway of what is undoubtedly a 
‘crack’ game country. The Sault is, as 
it were, the apex of an acute angled tri- 
angle. I will draw a pencil mark from 
the south shore of Lake Superior, pass- 
ing just west of Lake Gogebic and ex- 
tending south about fifteen miles beyond 
Rhinelander. This, roughly speaking, 
forms the base of the triangle. The 
south shore of Superior forms the north- 
ern boundary to it, and we will draw a 
line from this point south of Rhine- 
lander straight to the north shore of Lake 
Michigan and to Sault Ste. Marie, and 
our imaginary triangle is completed. 


PENINSULA RUNWAYS. 


SANDYS, 


Now, within that space lies a country 
hardly to be equaled for shooting and 
fishing, and we'll start in that direction 
to-morrow morning. 

“Charlie and his outfit will be at the 
Sault, the guide will be ready at Manis- 
tique ; we’ll go in there, and if we don’t 
find deer, bear, grouse and duck enough 
to satisfy you I'll eat that stuffed buck’s 
head above you. Gaze upon his royal 
head, my son, and remember that he 
came from the Upper Manistique and 
there are plenty of his relatives to fol- 
low. If you want a change after a week 
near Manistiqjue lakes there are plenty of 
points west and nor’west easily acces- 
sible. From Sault Ste. Marie we will com- 
plete the rail journey via the ‘Soo’ line ; 
and now let’s turn in and have our last 
city sleep for twenty nights.” 

The speaker’s praise of the Upper Penin- 
sula of Michigan and the adjacent terri- 
tory of Wisconsin was by no means ex- 
travagant, for this great tongue of land, 
bounded on the north by the broad reach 
of the famous “inland sea,” Superior, and 
on the south by the restless flood of Lake 


Michigan, has ever been and will be foré 


years to come the chosen home of the 
black bear and Virginia deer, of the shy 
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beaver, the otter, mink and many other 
furred animals, while in the hundreds of 
square miles of stately forest and tangled 
“second growth” ruffed grouse are per- 
haps more numerous than in any other 
portion of the American continent. Nor 
are these all that await the sportsman. 
The whole country is netted with hurry- 
ing streams and spangled with unnum- 
bered lakes, like lovely silver beads 
strung on a background of changeful 
green. ‘These form favorite resting places 
for waterfowl during the spring and fall 
migrations. 

Such a network of waters naturally 
tempts the knights of the supple wand 
during the proper season, but of the fish- 
ing ‘twill be unnecessary to speak at 
length ; for what honest angler has not 
heard of the trout and beautiful gray- 
ling, of the mighty muscallonge and 
siurdy black bass and the pike, pickerel, 
etc., of the Upper Peninsula streams and 
lakes and of the waters of Wisconsin ? 
The bare mention of such names as In- 
dian Lake, Manistique, Munising, Bass 


Lake, T'wo-Hearted, Au Train, Gogebic- 


is enough. 

From his Ohio home Charlie traveled 
northward to the Sault, where the three 
met two days after. Besides his share of 
the general “plunder ” each man had gun 
and rifle properly cased for travel. Fred 
and Charlie put their faith in a couple 
of Parker hammerless ten gauges and 
Marlin rifles, while the “ Wanderer” had 
his oft-tried Winchester and a little six- 
teen-gauge hammerless. 

The two following days were occupied 
in getting their outfit up the Manistique 
and fixing camp beside a lovely lake, and 
nightfall of the second day found them as 
comfortable as could well be. The reader 
may as well be spared the usual aggra- 
vating description of meals, beds, etc. 
This party did as most parties do—they 
ate like wolves and slept like hunters! 

The guide had two dogs ; one a sort of 
mongrel harrier and the other a sturdy 
little rough spaniel, a fair worker on 
grouse and a faultless retriever for ducks. 
The “ Wanderer” was earliest astir on 
the third morning, and as he stood upon 
the narrow band of beach before him 
spread a mist-draped level of silent, mo- 
tionless water, bounded on every side by 
unbroken forest, a wall of gamboge, brown 
and dull crimson, with here and there great 
patches of almost black-green, where pines 
and firs were clustered. It needed only 


the magical touch of the sun to brighten 
all those masses of color into a perfect 
blaze of glorious tints, and the sun was 
coming. In a few moments a flame of 
light streamed along the crest of a distant 
hill and curving rays shot like golden ar- 
rows athwart the mist and seemed to strike 
and stick fast in the tangle of painted folli- 
age. Gradually the dull crimsons flamed 
like the ruby glow of good wine, the yel- 
lows turned to burnished gold, the browns 
to polished bronzes, the sombre green of 
the pines brightened, and the lazy curtains 
of snowy mist swayed and lifted here and 
there, as though the slumbering lake was 
growing restless and kicking off the sheets 
ere rousing for the day. 

From a shadowy point, seemingly miles 
distant, but in reality barely one hundred 
yards away, came a faint plashing of 
water, followed by a sudden ringing blast 
that could come only from the nostrils of 
a suspicious buck. 

Slowly and carefully the “ Wanderer ”’ 
sunk to all fours, then crawled noiselessly 
into camp, and as he went he heard, as if in 
answer to the buck’s fierce challenge, a con- 
fused quacking and chattering from the sur- 
face of the lake. ‘Touching each sleeper he 
woke themsilently. “ Deer and duck ! Get 
your guns ready and wait till you hear me 
shoot. Hang on to those dogs!” The 
little spaniel’s nostrils were already “whist- 
ling” as Fred smothered him under a 
blanket. Then the “ Wanderer ”’ stole out, 
carefully working a shell into the barrel of 
the Winchester as he went. For minutes 
they waited, hearing nothing but the 
thumping of their own hearts or an oc- 
casional muffled protest from the outraged 
spaniel. Then the sharp, spiteful * pi-ah- 
ah” of the Winchester sounded, and the 
report ripped its way through the mist and 
broke in scattering waves of sound among 
the hills and ravines on the farther shore, 
while an avalanche of men and dogs and 
blankets and yelps dashed from the camp. 

For an instant the spaniel pranced 
about in wild leaps, with his long ears 
half erect and his stump tail looking like 
a haze behind him. ‘Then he sped away, 
tonguing a shrill “ Yiff—yaff—yaff!” of 
wild excitement. After him went the, har- 
rier, gliding like a ghost, and as he pass- 
ed behind the point one glorious, long- 
drawn, wavering challenge swelled, like a 
blast from a bugle, high above the jerky 
discord of the spaniel, proving that the 
hound had struck a burning trail. From 
the lake came sudden bursting thunders of 
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crowding wings, pattering of feet, beat- 
ing of sharp pinions and a confused med- 
ley of quacks and startled cries as raft 
after raft of duck rose heavily amid the 
mists. The air was filled with the hiss of 
flight, and presently dark columns of duck 
showed above the mist, wheeling and 
darting in every direction, while scattered 
fowl in twos and threes crossed and re- 
crossed in frantic haste. 

“Look out! To the left!” 

Solid masses of fowl were swinging 
directly toward the camp, and as they 
passed overhead the heavy booming of 
the big “ Parkers ” scattered them in wild 
confusion, while half a dozen sounding 
“spats” on the water told the taie. 

“ Gimme some shells !” 

All hands made a rush for the ammuni- 
tion box, and for the next ten minutes a 
rapid fusillade was kept up until the last 
duck had vanished in search of safer 
quarters. Then sudden silence fell, broken 
at last by the voice of the guide: 

“Wa-al, dog-rast my everlastin’ skin, 
ef I ain’t bin all this while tryin’ to jam 
a No. ro shell into a popgun! 
in hemlock kind uv a gun d’ye call this 
thing anyhow?” Fred and Charlie sat 
down to laugh in comfort. 

A crashing of twigs announced the re- 
turn of the spaniel, and he was set to 
work to find such duck as had fallen on 
shore, while Fred took one of the canoes 
and gathered up the floaters. Thirteen in 
all were found, tied in bunches and hung 
to a tree—the “ first game for the party,” 
as Charlie remarked. The hound’s voice 
had ceased altogether, and they were just 
wondering if the earth had swallowed up 
the “ Wanderer” when he stepped forth 
from the cover some distance away, with 
the harrier at his heels. He came slowly 
along the narrow beach, his face wearing 
a troubled expression and his every move- 
ment seeming listless—clearly a much 
disappointed man. His eyes brightened 
as they noted the duck, and he. said: 
“Well, you fellows had a pretty lively 
time anyway.” 

“Yes, luck runs in streaks, old chap— 
awfully sorry you missed. Was he run- 
ning ?” 

“No, he was walking ; but he ran fast 
enough after I shot. A buck and two 
does were standing in the water, right be- 
low the point yonder. I pulled on the 
buck all right as I thought, but he just 
humped himself, and measured off half a 
mile to show what he could do.” 


Wat” 


“Well, say, old man, we don’t want to 
hurt your feelings, but you ought to have 
reached him somehow at that distance.” 

The “ Wanderer’s” face twitched slightly, 
and his eyes lost their troubled expression 
as the guide seized the hound by an ear 
and began to examine his muzzle. 

“ Boys, he’s doublin’ on you. This here 
dog’s doin’ too much chop lickin’, an’ 
thar’s deer blood on his leg! Tobe, you 
lead the way right to that thar deer. I 
was wonderin’ how you cum to quit a 
hot trail!” 

Then the “ Wanderer ” brought his left 
hand from his coat pocket and laughed 
aloud as he held up a small bunch of long 
white hair, which the guide greeted with : 
“T’ll bet he had that tucked in so tight 
that yer never took it from him till he 
was bled. Come on, boys, an’ we'll snake 
him in! ‘Take us to him, Tobe.” 

About half a mile away they found the 
buck, and toted him into camp and hung 
him up. He was a beauty—not so very 
large, but possessing a grand head—and 
everyone agreed with Charlie’s ecstatic 
exclamation: “ What a show for the first 
day, and no one’s beena mile from camp!” 

That afternoon Jim came in froma short 
scouting expedition and reported lots of 
fresh sign all about, and added: “TI run 
into a hull drove of patridge back yonder, 
an’ if you fellers want to bust ’em, come 
ahead.”’ 

All hands followed Jim, and the spaniel 
was soon busy routing up the grouse, and 
Jim speedily found out “ Wat in hemlock 
kind uv a gun” the little sixteen gauge 
was, for it knocked down more grouse 
than the two “ tens ” combined and scored 
the prettiest “double” of the day. 

Next day they opened the ball with a 
few shots at duck, and then put in a long 
tramp after grouse, with excellent results. 
A day by day description of their doings 
would be wearisome, for even such sport 
as deer or grouse shooting has a certain 
amount of sameness about it, but certain 
incidents which befell them ere camp was 
finally broken are worthy of description. 

All hands were enjoying a comfortable 
smoke one afternoon, lounging about and 
listening for the harrier—for that un- 
worthy canine had either managed to get 
lost or had sneaked away to do a trifle 
of hunting on his own account. After 
a long, lazy pause Charlie suddenly ex- 
claimed : “I hear him now!” and from 
the further side of the lake came faint 
and far the musical tonguing of a hound 
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trailing. Said the guide: “Let’s scatter 
along shore; he might run him to water 
here—’tho’ he’s liker to slope off nor’east.”’ 
At last a great splashing in the water 
directly opposite camp caught all eyes, 
and they could clearly make out the long 
narrow muzzle and curved antlers of a 
buck at the apex of a rapidly - growing 
wake. A few moments later he was a 
dead deer—Charlie being the lucky man. 
Two days later Fred scored the prettiest 
shot of the outing. The guide had taken 
the two deer and a bunch of duck and 
grouse down the river in the largest canoe 
to a point whence a settler’s team was to 
carry them out to the station, the intention 
being to ship the lot as presents to friends. 
While he was away the triumvirate amused 
themselves still hunting along a small 
stream, one of the feeders of their lake. 
Fred was leading the way along the 
bank of this stream when he suddenly 
stopped to fasten the thong of his boot, 
placing his foot upon a stone as a con- 
venient rest. Just as he was going to lay 


his rifle on the moss he paused an instant, 
and, without changing from his awkward 
position, leveled the weapon and quickly 
fired. The others‘glanced upstream just 
in time to see the finest deer of all rear 
wildly up and fall backward, shot clean 
through the heart, at a distance of at 
least 180 yards. 

After the return of the guide it was de- 
cided by a vote of three to one (the “ Wan- 
derer”’ hated the very name of hound- 
ing deer to water) that the harrier should 
earn his keep by running a deer into the 
lake if possible. 

At daybreak the “ Wanderer ” left them 
“alone with their butchery,” as he ex- 
pressed it, and took his way up the stream 
where Fred had killed his deer. Every 
little sandy beach and bar bore signs old 
and new of deer, and now and again he 
noticed bear tracks, but none of these lat- 
ter was very fresh. By 9 o’clock he had 
worked his way to a point some three 
miles from camp, and here, as he was 
resting for a moment upon a fallen tree, 
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he first heard the tongue of the hounds. 
He had barely time to slip behind the 
nearest tree ere a_ half - grown fawn 
cleared the log in one flying bound al- 
most over the spot where he had rested. 
A great doe followed in a magnificent 
leap and the pair, with white flags bravely 
hoisted, cantered away totally unaware 
that there was a Winchester pointed in 
their direction. 

But their time was not just yet, for 
even as his eye sunk to the sights another 
graceful form curved above the log and 
the monarch of the wild had come. ‘The 
deer must have caught sight of his skulk- 
ing enemy as he rose to the leap, for he 
landed half crouching and remained as 
though frozen in that position, while from 
his nostrils came the shrill “ whew” of 
astonishment. For an instant man and 
brute stared at each other, then the rifle 
belched forth its murderous messenger and 
the deer pitched heavily forward on his 
head, shot fairly through the neck. In a 
moment the hound came rushing in, fill- 
ing the air with wild music, and clamber- 


ing eagerly over the log he leaped upon 
the fallen game. 

But, while the knife was doing needful 
duty, the staunch toiler, weary as he was, 
slipped away, and soon his sonorous voice 
grew fainter and fainter in the direction 
taken by the doe and fawn. 

The “ Wanderer ” hung up his game as 
best he could in a small tree ; then, after 
a pull at his pipe, he scouted further 
along the bank. Upon his return in the 
afternoon his first glance toward -camp 
revealed, what he fully expected to see, 
the doe and fawn of the morning’s chase 
hanging where the other deer had been. 
The dog had “ watered” both, and Fred 
and Charlie had paddled on them and 
killed one each. 

But there was an air of mystery about 
the camp that puzzled him. Something 
had happened, he suspected, which the 
others were keeping from him, and with- 
out betraying himself he kept his eyes 
very wide open. When he told about 
killing the buck the guide remarked: 

“ Yure in dead luck, you are!” 
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Then Fred looked at Charlie, and the 
latter looked at the ground on which he 
lay, and a spasm of laughter seemed to 
convulse both of them. ‘The “ Wanderer ” 
was convinced now that something sad 
happened and he stole a searching glance 
at every tree within sight, but could see 
nothing unusual. 

About midnight the “ Wanderer” awoke 
from a terrible dream and tried to leap to 
his feet, but some great hairy brute held 
him fast. A sickening, oily smell of raw 
flesh filled his nostrils, and reach where 
he would he only seemed to touch cold, 
clammy, dead meat. Finally, dripping 
with perspiration and half suffocated, he 
shook off the monster and realized that 
he had been snugly covered up with /wo 
fresh black bear skins ! 

The murder was out, and the roars of 
laughter from the others explained that 
the whole thing was a put-up job. They 
had waited until he was soundly asleep, 
then spread the skins over him and gone 
outside by the fire to bide the result. 
The skins were hauled out and spread 
flat, and proved to be the original wrap- 
pers of an old “she” and cub in fine fur. 

Fred, Charlie and the guide, it seemed, 
had started in quest of grouse after kill- 
ing the doe and fawn, and early in the 
afternoon had discovered an old she bear 
and two lusty cubs. ‘They decided that 
it would be safer to run back to camp 
and get the rifles, while the guide kept an 
eye upon the movements of the bear. On 
their return Charlie met the “old lady ” 
almost face to face. She reared upon her 
hams and eyed him wickedly, and as 
Charlie put it : 

“She had cubs and looked as though 
she’d make a run at me any minute, so 
I just gave it to her point blank. She 
tumbled around a lot and half got up 
again, so the pair of us opened fire and 
finished her and one cub. Jim chased 
the other for about half a mile, but 
couldn't catch up with it ; so we only got 
two, but we should have nailed the whole 
outfit.” 

However, a brace of bear was not bad 
work and everybody felt triumphant. 
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During the remainder of the outing 
distant glimpses of two more bear were 
caught and many tracks seen, but no 
chance came for any more shots, Four 
more deer were added to the score, and 
fair bags of grouse were made whenever 
sought. 

The party made several long trips from 
camp in different directions, and discov- 
ered that, while their headquarters were 
well chosen, there were other points at no 
great distance from the Upper Manistique 
where game was even more plentiful. 

Finally one sharp, bracing day the 
three friends stood once again on the 
huge international bridge spanning the St. 
Mary’s River and looked down on the 
foamy tumult of waters cascading madly 
downward from Gitche Gumee. ‘The 
holiday was done, but its good effects 
would wear until next year. ‘Twenty 
days before three neatly-dressed, shaven 
and perhaps slightly careworn city chaps 
had gone into the Upper Peninsula 
woods. Now three big, brown, bearded 
men had come out, looking the picture 
of rugged health and strength. Char- 
lie was to leave them now, but he was 
pledged for October, 1891. Quoth the 
,, Wanderer :”’ 

“So you’are prepared to acknowledge 
that I chose a respectable kind of a 
shooting ground ?” 

“We'll bet two bear skins that you 
did.” 

“Well, next October we'll go a little 
farther West before we’re through. Jim 
knows all the country like a book, and 
I'll write to Jerry Whelan, of Munising, 
and to E. C. Cox, of Au ‘Train Station, 
for full particulars, and then we can com- 
pare notes and decide. In any case we 
can get a guide wherever we choose, and, 
boys, I tell you there are better places.” 

“Bet you two bear skins they’re not!” 

“Well, we'll try either Manistique, Mu- 
nising, Au ‘Train or some other of the 
good places next fall and Ill kill a bear 
myself.” 

“Bet you two bear skins 





“Oh, stow that ! the joke’s stale. 
bye.’ 


Good- 
‘ 


And so Charlie departed. 
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Mosquito Bites 
e and Sunburn 


BATHE WITH 


POND’S EXTRACT. 


HERE is nothing its equal for re“ 
T lieving the SORENESS, ITCHING 
or BURNING, reducing the INFLAM- 
MATION, taking out REDNESS and 
quickly bringing the skin to its nat- 
urai color. 


BEWARE ofimposition. Take POND’S 
EXTRACT only. See landscape trade 
mark on buff wrapper. Sold only in our 
-own bottles. All druggists. 


Ponp’s Extract Co., 
76 Fifth Ave., New York. 





CAUTION.—The genuine has 
a picture of a bell on the back- 
cloth, 


RHEUMATISM, 
NEURALGIA, 
KIDNEY PAINS 
relieved at once by 


DR. GROSVENOR'S 


BELL-CAP-SIC 


PLASTERS. 


Give quick relief from pain and 
cure by absorption, where others 
fail. 

Sold by druggists or mailed on 
receipt of 25 cents by 


J. M. Grosvenor & Co., 


Boston. 





DON'T DELAY TO 


Stop that cough! Else the bronchial 
tubes will be enlarged and the delicate 
tissues of the lungs exposed to injury. 
No other medicine is so speedily opera- 
tive in throat and lung troubles as 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. <A few doses 
have been known to break up an ob- 
stinate and distressing cough. Sufferers 
from asthma, bronchitis, croup, con- 
sumption, sore throat, and whooping 
cough find a sure relief in the use of this 
preparation. It soothes the in- 
flamed mem- 7 brane, pro- 
motes expecto- ry ration, and in- 
duces repose. Don’t be with- 
out it in the house. Sallie E. Stone, 
-Hurt’s store, Va., writes: ‘‘ I have found, 
in my family, that Ayer’s Cherry Pecto- 
ral was always a certain cure for colds 
and coughs,” 

“Five years ago I had a constant. 
cough, night sweats, was greatly re- 
duced in flesh, and had been given up by 
my physicians. I began to take Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral and was completely 
cured.” — Anga A. Lewis, Ricard, N. Y. 


Ayers Cherry Pectoral 
Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 
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CAIN | 
ONE POUND 
A Day. 


AGAIN OF A POUND A DAY IN THE 
CASE OF A MAN WHO HAS BECOME “ALL 
RUN DOWN,’’ AND HAS BEGUN TO TAKE 
THAT REMARKABLE FLESH PRODUCER, 


SCOTT'S 
MULSION 


OF PURE COD LIVER OIL WITH 
Hypophosphites of Lime & Soda 


IS NOTHING UNUSUAL. THIS FEAT 
HAS BEEN PERFORMED OVER AND OVER 
AGAIN, PALATABLE AS MILK. FNn.- 
DORSED BY PHYSICIANS. SOLD BY ALL 
DruaocIisTs, AVOID SUBSTITUTIONS AND é 
IMITATIONS, f 
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VAN HOUTEN’S 
COCOA 


‘* Chops and to- 
mato sauce are ex- 
cellent, my dear 


Mrs. dell, but ae 
yy = se 1 1 : ordered digestion than most people know. 


BOG OSU SUSU U UCU UY 





in the family are more often the result of dis- 


VAN HOvUTEN’S 


Cocoa. ] 
itis a glorious 
Restorative after 
¢ A fatiguing jour- 
ney.” 


MR. PICKWICE. 








will keep peace in @ 
PERFECTLY PURE. mf L LS JSamily, by curing Sick 
VAN HOUTEN’S PATENT PROCESS Headache, Weak Stomach, Impaired Di- 


increases by 50PER CENT. the solubility of the 
flesh-forming elements, making of the cocoa 
bean an easily digested, delicious, nourish- 
ing and stimulating drink, readily assimilated 
even by the most delicate. 

@ Ask your grocer for VAN HoUTEN’s and take 
@nosubstitute. sg-Ifnot obtainable enclose 
‘ 

q 


gestion, Disordered Liver, Constipation, 
and all Bilious and Nervous Complaints, 


226444446446544646066666 


arising from these causes, Prepared only by 
Thos. Beecham, St. Helens, Lancashire, Eng 
Of druggists, or mailed by B. F. ALLEN CO., 
365 Canal St., New York, on receipt of 25c. 


> Zcts. to either VaN HOUTEN & Zoon, 106 | 
Reade Street, New Yurk, or 45 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, and a can containing enough for 35 
»to 40 cups will be mailed. e: is 
» publication. Prepared only bythe inventors 
: ‘AN HOUTEN & Zoon, Weesp, Holland. 
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Extend from Mackinaw City and Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mich., to Duluth, St. Paul and Minneapolis, Minn., and 
Bismarck, N. D., traversing the States of Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota and North Dakota, and opening 
up a comparatively new country, the development of 
which has made rapid strides within the past few 
years. This territory is attracting general and wide” 
attention. 


The pine and hardwood of the country are sources 
of wealth that have not escaped the lumbermen, and the entire region is 
being traversed by prospectors, stimulated by the rich finds that have 
made enormous fortunes for other men. 

The output of iron ore from this section exceeded 10,000,000 tons in 
1890, while the production of copper is greater than ever. 

The Park Region of Minnesota and the valleys of the Red, James and 
Cheyenne Rivers reached by these lines are among the finest farming 
sections i: the Northwest. 


For further information, rates and time tables, write or call on 
A. L. FULENWIDER, Gen. East. Pass. Agent, No. 353 Broadway, New 
York ; GEO. I. HUMPHREY, Tray. Pass. Agent, No. 211 Washington 
Street, Boston, Mass.; VAN DEARING, Dist. Pass. Agent, Jackson, Mich.; 
C. B. HIBBARD, Gen. Pass. Agent, Minneapolis, Minn. 

















OF the few easily accessible shooting grounds 
now remaining one of the best, if not the very 
best, comprises the Upper Peninsula of Michi- 
gan and the eastern portion of picturesque Wis- 


consin. Lying between the broad waters of 
Lakes Superior and Michigan, commencing at 
Sault Ste. Marie and extending westward a con- 
siderable distance beyond the eastern boundary 
of the ‘‘ Badger State,” is a region which forms 
a great national game preserve. It is the coun- 
try for autumn camping and every point can be 
closely approached by rail, for all of this attrac- 
tive region is traversed by the ‘‘ Soo Line’”’ and 
the Duluth, South Shore and Atlantic Railway. 
What the sport really is may be gleaned from 
an article in this number. 


THE J. Stevens Arms and Tool Company, of 
Chicopee Falls, Mass., has recently placed upon 
the market an excellent little weapon which is 
called the ‘‘Sure Shot”’ rifle. This arm is of 
very neat design, weighs about 3% pounds, has 
a 20-inch barrel, is .22 calibre and may be taken 
apart and packed within a very small space. It 
is a thoroughly accurate and well-made rifle in 
spite of its trifling cost. Owing to its shooting 
qualities, light weight and compactness, it is 
admirably adapted to the use of ladies and boys, 
but at the same time it is a genuine rifle that 
will give surprising results in the hands of ex- 
perts. 


A VISIT to a first-class sporting goods estab- 
lishment and an inspection of the almost count- 
less standard articles and novelties contained in 
a complete and carefully selected stock is always 
both a pleasant and useful experience to a 
sportsman. Improvements in firearms, fishing 
tackle and sporting goods in general are so nu- 
merous that few men outside of the trade are 
really thoroughly posted in what may be termed 
the ‘‘very latest” in guns, rods, cycles, etc., 
and their accompaniments. An inspection of 
such a stock as that of Messrs. Wm. R. Schaefer 
& Son, of 61 Elm street, Boston, or a perusal of 
the handsome catalogue issued by that firm 
would probably surprise many sportsmen who 
consider themselves pretty well informed. 

MAny people will ere long visit California in 
quest of sport, on business bent or to spend the 
winter in that ‘‘ glorious climate.” That the 
Santa Fé route, with its incomparable advan- 
tages of natural attractions and superb accom- 


modations, is the best route South 
may be taken as a matter of course. 
It is ¢he tourists’ and sportsmen’s line, 
traversing glorious scenery and enab- 
ling the eager Nimrod to reach not 
only the excellent shooting grounds 
of California but also that wonderful 
natural game preserve, the Indian Territory. 
Pullman palace sleeping cars from Chicago to 
’Frisco make the journey of about 2,500 miles 
a pleasant experience, occupying less than 6,000 
minutes. 


To the disciples of Isaak Walton whose prime 
winter sport is the silver king the Indian River 
will renew its yearly attractions, and at St. 
Lucie, the headquarters of the sport, the 
Jacksonville, Tampa and Key West system of 
railroads will gather the ever-increasing army 
of the tarpon’s enemies, who will emulate the 
historical catches of Senator Quay and many 
other less known but equally ardent sportsmen. 


OUTING wiil have something special ere long 
to say of Martinique, ‘‘the Land of Josephine,”’ 
to which, among a hundred other attractive win- 
ter residences, the Quebec Steamship Company’s 
boats make weekly trips fr6m New York. Of 
Bermuda, another of its favorite termini, it is 
needless to say more than that the charm of its 
scenery and the salubrity of its climate will be 
enhanced by ‘‘all the comforts of home’’ at the 
Hamilton or the Princess Hotel, Hamilton. 


Tourists and health seekers contemplating a 
sojourn in California during the coming winter 
will find the famous Hoteldel Monte, Monterey, 
Cal., a charmingly located resort and well de- 
serving of the proud distinction claimed for it 
as the most elegant seaside establishment in the 
world. Faultless accommodation and cuisine, 
with extremely moderate rates, make the Del 
Monte one of those rare hostelries where 
Epicurus self might find art and luxury com- 
bined without spending a fortune in the experi- 
ment, 


SPORTSMEN eager to test the astonishing re- 
sources of Florida forests, waters and beaches ; 
anglers keen to enjoy a struggle with the mighty 
silver-mailed tarpum, or to kill less noble 
quarry ; tourists, artists, photographers in quest 
of lovely scenes will find that the Florida Trunk 
Line offers the surest means of gratifying their 
tastes. It is the shortest, quickest and best route 
to attractive points, including Tampa and the 
tarpum fishing, and the only route traversing 
the great phosphate belt, the mammoth Orange 
Lake groves, tobacco plantations, and the most 
romantic scenery of the State. 
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TOO STAID. 


Miss Datsy CutreEr—Father, I can never ac- 
cept Mr. Walstret. 

Mr. Coupon CutTer—Don’t be reckless. 
Ccnsider his wealth and position ; and then he 
is only thirty-five and good looking, too. 

Miss Daisy CuTTER—He may be young in 
years, father; but the man who can pass a 
baseball bulletin without turning his head to 
see what the score is is too old for me.—J/id- 
summer Puck, 


Ir is one of the curiosities of natural history 
that a horse enjoys his food most when he hasn’t 
a bit in his mouth.—S. 47. Review. 


AFTER THE RACES. 
‘WHAT you hunting for, Bub?”’ 
“*T hea’d dey was a heap of money lost heah 
yis'tidy, and I’se looking ter see ef I kaint fin’ 
some of it.”"— Zhe Detroit Echo. 


HosTeTTER McGinnis: I assure you, Miss 
Esmeralda, that the moonlight in South America 
is so bright that I have frequently gone out 
hunting at night and shot rabbits, 

ESMERALDA: Do the poultry and game mar- 
kets keep open all night ?—TZexas Siftings. 

‘*Wuat do you call your dog?” was the ques- 
tion which a policeman asked of a very large 
man who was followed by a very small pup. 

*‘IT don’t gall him ad all,’ was the reply. 
“Ven I vant him I vissle.’’"—TZoronto Weekly 
Press Siftings. 

EXPLAINED. 

‘* Why do they call that a pony of brandy ?” 

‘““Because it is measured by fingers rather 
than by hands.” —Puce. 


‘* They tell me the large game in the Adiron- 
dacks is pretty well killed off.” 


“Yep. Tho’ lost to sight, to memory deer.”’ 
—Puck. 
‘*WuisT! Make less noise,’ said the manu- 


facturer to the bicycle. 
*“You make me tired,” said the bicycle. 
‘“You’re easily tired by a quiet rubber,” 
spoke the maker.—I/idsummer Puck. 
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A BOY WENT A-FISHING. 

THE boy’s fishing pole was fastened under 
the root of a tree on the river bank the other 
day, and he was sitting in the sun playing with 
a dog. 

‘* Fishing ?’’ inquiring a man, passing along 
the road. 

‘*Yep,” answered the boy, as briefly. 

‘““Nice dog you've got there. What's his 
name ?”’ 

“Fish.” 

‘‘Fish? That’s a queer name for a dog. 
What do you call him that for?” 

‘*’Cause he won't bite.” 

Then the man proceeded on his way.—Con- 
cord Evening Monitor. 


A DESERVING CASE. 

Pension AGENT: On what ground do you 
apply for a pension? Were you hurt during the 
war? 

APPLICANT: I was, I strained a muscle in 
my leg while jumping bounties. — M/unsey's 
RIGHT. 

SHE (at the baseball game): But do tell me, 
George, what does that man wear a mask over 

his face for? 

GeEorGE: To keep the flies off.— 7ruth, 


NOT UNCOMMON. 
‘* Now that I have stated them, sir, don’t you» 
think my aims are lofty ?”’ 
‘*Yes, Mr. Hicks. Your aims are all right, 
but you are a very bad shot.” —Puck. 


A RECORD LOST. 


Proressor OF History: What do you know 
about Louis XIV.’s time ? 

Jack ATHLETICUS: Nothing, sir ; 
knew he was a sprinter. — Germantown 
graph. 


I never 
Tele- 


Mr. N. IntyFour: See, he has knocked the 
ball clean over the fielder’s head. 

Miss N. Tuuse (timidly): Is that what you 
call a left fielder ? 
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USED BY 


Al Good Gooks 


THE YEAR ROUND. 






in Soups and Sauces, sent free, on application 
to the manufacturers 


& COMPANY, Chicago. 








NO FLEAS LIVE 


Money Rerunoep 
iF IN ANY WAY 
UNSATISFACTORY, 





SANITARY 





D0G_SOAP 


IS USED. Silk Bath Towels 
Best_on Earth. Made of Pure Uncombed Silk. 


A positive protection against all skin diseases and 
& Dead Shot for fleas. If your dealer does not keep 





itsend 50c in stamps to eS perfect circulation and estgeentinn the 

JAS. S. KIRK & CO., Chicago. t whole —- har << oe ae gees red oe a 

cnn they SE Senn TheES eee eee gerNgADIEeS. por ‘a gentle electrical feeling without the least irr! 

The Finest Soap for General Stable Use. tation. a _— guaranteed. Sent by mail on re- 
ceipt of price (P. O. order). 


$1.00 Each. $9.00 Per Dozen. 


F.C. SAVAGE & CO., 
164 Tremont Street, BOSTON MASS 
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CHELTENHAM MILITARY ACADEMY, 


On the Summit of the Chelten Hills, near Philadelphia, 
Bound Brook Route to New York. Unexcelled location 
and surroundings. Perfect school equipment. Library, 
Gymnasium, new Chapel and Drill Hall. Thorough prepa- 
ration for college or scientific school. Number limited to 
sixty. $500 per year. No extras. 

For illustrated circular address 

JNO. CALVIN RICE, A. M., Principat, 
OcontTz, Pa. 





Micuican, Orchard Lake. 
MICHIGAN MILITARY ACADEMY.—A College Pre- 
paratory School of the highest grade. Location thirty 
miles from Detroit, and unsurpassed for beauty and health- 
fulness. For catalogue address Col. J. S. RoGers, Supt. 


NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY, 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. The new building finished in 
January. For catalogue address Cox. C. J. Wricut, A. M. 
pages of musi- 


THE MUSICIAN'S GUIDE execs 


and a copy of Brainard’s Musical World, containing $2.00 
worth of zew music, sent /ree upon receipt of eight 2c. stamps 
to prepay postage. THe S. Brainarp’s Sons Co., Chicago, Ill. 








containing 200 


THE BEST FIELD FOR 
IN THE UNITED STATES, 
peer nere been made 


ing City and surrounding country. We have been constant! 
making large profits for ourclients for eleven years, and ind 
cations for future pros rity and development are better 
than ever e have a plan for the investment of 
capital in large and small amounts, cash or monthly install- 











3 TUFTS’ “MACKINAC” ¢ 

| An adjustable Screw Sinker for Anglers. s 

& Bestinuse. cts. for a liberal assort- & 

.© ed dozen of W. H. TUFTS, Wash-* 
ington, D. ©., or get from all dealers, 





EsTABLISHED 1834. 


MImRAM’s 
Genuine Frankfort Kentucky Fishing Reel 


is indestructible. Your dealer can furnish you one; if not, 
send fora ne ‘a 


5 1LAM & SON, Frankfort, Ky. 
TACOM 


Paget Sound Centre. Vast resources, Steady rise in 

values. $5 Monthly for lots paying 20 to 100: 

Write 7: In t Co., Tacoma, Wash. re 
CLOTHES We clean or dye the most delicate 
OLD Made New. shade or fabric. No ripping required. 
Repair to order. Write for terms. We pay expressage 
both ways to any point in the U. S. McEwen’s Steam Dye 


Works AND CLEANING EsTABLISHMENT, NASHVILLE, TENN. 
(= Name this advertisement. 


USE BREATHINE for the Breath. 


WEATINE for Perspiration. 
LEACHINE for the Complexion. 
This preparation lasts for days. (No poison.) Eruptions 
of all kinds removed and a never-failing freckle remedy. 
Each article in $1.00 package. 
Order from the TOILET PREPARATION CO., 
Berbien Centre, Mich. 

















Examination 
will prove 
GAUTSCHI'S 
Music Boxes 
the*most per- 
fect and dura- 


ble made. 
They play Se- 


lections from 


ge Light Operas 
eSTUASE sn et 
PHIGADELRHIA* Sena 6-cent stamp for Catalogue, °,,"he aim’ 


Buy direct from the manufacturers and get the best. Old Musical 


Boxes carefully repaired. Cylinders with newairs made to order. 


RITE to the Hotel del Coronado, Coronado Beach, 
California, ‘for “‘ A Unique Corner of the Earth,” 
just published. Post paid upon application. 































ments of $25 and upwards, that is absolutely safe, sure and ex- 
ceedingly profitable. Send for full information and Bankers 
references, to EUGENE D. WHITE & CO., Portland, Or, 
SOUTH BEND. 
TACOMA ‘fugertirr; INVESTMENTS 
I GUARANTEE 12 per cent. per annum in any of the 
above cities. Ihave made from 40 to 50 per cent. per 
annum for non-residents. I also make first mortgage im- 
proved real estate loans on unquestionable securities from 8 
to ro per cent. per annum net. “Also have choice bargains 
in Farm, Hop, Hay and Garden Lands. Correspondence 
solicited regarding Western Washington. All inquiries 
answered promptly. Address, 
A. ©. SICKELS, Tacoma, Washington. 
First Mortga Loans and _ Hi 
7 rade investment Bou eet 
bsolutely safe. Interest payable semi-annu- 
ally in Boston or New York Exchange. Tacoma 
AND is Goouleg rapidly, and is in the richest sec. 
tion of the Northwest. Write for full in 
# formation to Tacoma "Trust and 
Savings Bank, Tacoma, Wash. 
TACOM Reatty. Choice investments made for non- 
A residents ; 25 to 100 per cent. can be realized 
within next year. Lots from $100and acreage from $10 up- 
ward. Improved property rented now for 1o per cent. be- 
sides the increase in city and country ge ee Ranches, 
garder., fruit, hop, farm, iron and coal lands, mining prop- 
erties. Write E. F. RUSSELL & CO., Tacoma, Wasn. 
O/ NET Absolutely secure: sfutcrest yay 
able semi-annually by draft on New York, 
Personal attention given to all loans 
EXighest referemces, Address 
FRANK J. HAMILTON, Fairhaven, Wash. 
BUYS A Ae 
OF 80 ACRES 
WITH A GOOD soos: HOUSE UPON IT 
And TWENTY ACRES FENCED, in 
ATLA BAMA. 
Write for maps, pamphlets and full information to 
ALABAMA LAND DEVELOPMENT CO., Mobile, Ala, 
a LHR ALL STATIONERS SELL IT. 
01 NTER EVERYBODY PRAISES IT. 
PerFectPencitPointer Co.PorTLANDME 
DOUBLE WATCHES, BICYCLES. 
Breech-Loader All kinds cheaper than else- 
$7.99. el baie raked 
RIFLES$2.00 Tue PoweLt & CLEMENT Co. 
PISTOLS 75¢ 166 Main St., Cineinnati,O. 
ESTABLISHED 











Has 
cured many 
en eeeneenees 
opeless A 
cians, Send tor " 





RETURNED TO 
CHICAGO, APL. 91 
Dr. SYKES’ SURE CUBE CO., Looms 48 & 44, 108 State St., Chicages 





ESTERBROOK’ SEA: 
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If you are interested in Out- 
door Sports send for our cata- 
logue of 


SPORTSMAN'S LIBRARY, 


EMBRACING BOOKS ON | 


ANGLING, 
GUNNING, 
TRAPPING, 
KENNEL, 
YACHTING, 
ROWING, 
CANOEING, 
TENNIS, ETC. 





The Outing Coo, timitea 


NEW YORK and LONDON. 





A. AL VANFINE & (0, 


877 and 879 Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 


Oriental Rugs 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


Rare Embroideries 


FOR DECORATIVE PURPCSES, 


OLD ARMS, ARMOR, 
MOSQUE LANTERNS, &e. 








THE HENLEY SHORTHAND COLLECE, 


EVERSON BUILDING, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


A practical school of shorthand, typewriting and punctuation for ladies and gentlemen. 


Graham system of short- 


hand thoroughly taught ; also instructions on the Smith Premier Typewriter. Class or individual instruction daily in 
either or both of the above. An hour every day is devoted to spelling, punctuation and business forms, so that any person 
deficient in these important branches can become proficient while taking a course in phonography. Board can be ob- 


‘tained at from $3 to $4 per week. Send for circular. 


S. M. HENLEY, Principal. 
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UTING will offer many new attractions, while retaining all the features that have 
given it such great popularity on both sides of the Atlantic. 
Voiumes XVIII. and XIX, will introduce to its readers a number of famous writers. 


(British and American), now at work on stories especially befitting the pages of OUTING. 


Such well-known writers as 


JOHN HABBERTON, 


EDGAR FAWCETT, Mrs. WARD, 


and others of like literary fame will contribute valuable and interesting articles that will be of 
such a character as to bring to OUTING a very large circle of new readers. 

Every issue of OuriING will contain a Complete Story by some noted writer of fiction. 

Every number of OuTING will contain an article on Recreative Sport for Ladies. 

The series of valuable practical articles on Athletics by MALCOLM W. FORD will continue 
until every branch of Athletics has been treated. 

Among the other regular features of OuTiNG are: Rowing, Hunting, Shooting, Ken- 
nel, Fishing, Yachting, Tennis, Polo, Canoeing, Bicycling, Athletics, Archery, 
Football, Lacrosse, Cricket, and everything pertaining to legitimate amateur sport. 

Send us THREE DOLLARS (mentioning this notice) and we will enter your subscription for 
1892, and supply you with the last three issues of 1891 free of cost. 

Send us FOUR DOLLARS (mentioning this notice) and we will send you Volume XVII. (just 
completed) well and tastefully bound in cloth, and enter your name for one year’s subscription 
to OUTING. 


{=~ Booksellers. newsdealers and postmasters will receive subscriptions, but those wishing the premiums above 
offered should remit to us direct, in post office or express money orders, or in bank checks, drafts or registered letters. 
Money in ietters not registered is at the sender's risk. 


= If you are a subscriber to other periodicals it will pay you to consult our c:ubbing list (see page XL.) 


THE OUTING CO., LTD., 


239 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
170 Strand, London. 























MANny sportsmen possess mounted trophies of 
the chase, and many others would gladly find 
room for mounted specimens of feathered game, 
heads of big game, etc., in their halls or libra- 
ries if they could secure the services of that 
rarely met individual—a taxidermist capable of 
doing really first-class work. Properly mounted 
specimens are very valuable, but how greatly 
their value would be enhanced in their owner's 
estimation if, in addition to killing the speci- 
mens, he had preserved and mounted them for 
himself? There is no mystery about taxidermy ; 
perfect examples of the art are simply the re- 
sult of long practice and careful, patient work, 
aided by a natural taste and close observation. 
It is quite within the power of any ordinary 
sportsman to turn out fairly well-mounted spe- 
cimens if he goes to work in an intelligent man- 
ner. Mr. Hornaday’s ‘‘Taxidermy and Zoo- 
logical Collecting” tells plainly how success 
may be attained in this fascinating art, and his 
instructions are so plain that anyone can follow 
them. Numerous handsome illustrations and a 
number of working drawings and diagrams add 
greatly to the value of a thoroughly practical 
book. [Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. ] 


THE author of ‘‘I Go a-Fishing ”’ is something 
more than a sportsman of wide experience in 
our trout streams; he is aware that those who 
go a-fishing must needs have material within 
them for converse on the way, and minds stored 
with matter to while away the delicious hours 
of evening by the camp fire or on the piazza of 
the hospitable entertainer, and so he has sprin- 
kled, through infinite lore anent the trout and 
his ways and the means of his capture, pleas- 
ant chats of fishing in many waters in Italy, 
in France, in Scotland, in Egypt and the Holy 
Land, and stories incidental to the characters 
with whom these diverse wanderings have 
brought him in contact. The perusal of ‘I 
Go a-Fishing ’’ engenders the true spirit in sport 
and depicts the most pleasant aspects of the 
angler’s life with all the skill of a master and 
the enthusiasm ofaveteran. [Harper Brothers, 
New York.] 


‘“*LETTERS TO YOUNG SHOOTERS,” by Sir R. 
Payne-Gallwey, Bart., forms a valuable addi- 
tion to the extensive list of works devoted to 
guns and shooting. The author has the happy 
faculty of presenting useful information in an 
interesting way, and young shooters should cer- 
tainly derive benefit from his practical teaching. 
=" Green & Co., London and New 

k 


“THE KEY TO HEALTH AND STRENGTH,’”’ by 
Prof. J. R. Judd, has an advantage at the outset 


which cannot be claimed by any other modern 
work on the subject of physical development. 
It is the result of personal experience extending 
over a period of nearly forty years, and is not 
a theory evolved out of the scientific ‘‘ what 
should bes,” ora practice which is apparently 
efficacious, yet owes most of its success to the 
natural forces of the exponent by whom it has 
been put into action, and who would, system or 
not, have been a prodigy of symmetry and 
strength. Professor Judd’s career as a skilled 
trainer, both of his own powers and of others, 
began so long back as to awaken, by the mere 
mention of those with whom he was then con- 
nected, a far-away, reminiscent period. To 
hear a man say ‘‘I trained Frank Kenny be- 
fore there was a boat house on the Harlem, 
and I taught in the old Seventh Regiment gym- 
nasium when the New York Athletic Club was 
not,” and to see the author of these remarks 
strip a perfect, well formed, hard, muscular 
man in the very pink of condition, augurs at 
least that he knows how to preserve himself 
until he could use the language of Adam in 
‘*As You Like It.’’ Nor does his work belie the 
expectations. Without pretense to be more than 
the result of patient investigation, it lays down 
certain lines of exercise and certain regimen of 
body and mind which will, if faithfully adhered 
to, result in the most perfect physical condition 
attainable. There is no royal road to a healthy 
body in its highest form of development; it 
must result from a gradual building up and a 
conservation of all the forces of nature. Inci- 
dentally, too, there is much shrewd observation 
and not a little excellent advice on the cognate 
subjects of indigestion, nervous disorders and 
diseases, the result of accumulations in the sys- 
tem, too often the penalty of sedentary necessi- 
ties and the close application of the student. 
[J. R. Judd, New York.] 


‘© THE LETTERS OF MARIE BASHKIRTSEFF, "trans- 
lated by Mary J. Serrano, should have been 
made an appendix to her ‘‘ Journal of a Young 
Artist.’ Published separately, and meagrely 
edited, these letters lack applicability ; one can- 
not fit the subject matter of each letter into its 
series of facts and it loses much of its force ; in- 
deed many of them are thereby rendered mean- 
ingless, [Cassell Publishing Company, New 
York.]} 


Books RECEIVED. — The American Cricket 
Annual for 1891, compiled and edited by Jerome 
Flannery, assisted by Clifford G. Turner ; ‘‘ An 
Artist,’’ translated from the French of Madame 
Jeanne Mairet, by Anna Dyer Page; ‘Old 
Raclot’s Million,’’ from the French of Emile 
Richebourg, adapted by Mrs. Benjamin Lewis. 








OUR THEATRICAL PLAYGROUND. 


THE theatrical season is opening with renewed 
vigor; yet it finds some old favorites which 
have thriven through the whole summer despite 
the heat and the absence of many patrons. One 
such is ‘‘ Wang,”’ at the Broadway, where Miss 
Della Fox, charming, vivacious and bright, is 
as much of a favorite as Mr. De Wolf Hopper, the 
star of ‘‘Wang.’’ These artists are a combina- 
tion of melody, wit and humor which no other 
comic opera at present on the stage possesses. 
New songs and jokes have been added since the 
initial production, and these, with the excel- 
lent chorus and artistic scenery, greatly aid Mr. 
Hopper and Miss Fox in making ‘‘ Wang” the 
most enjoyable operetta New York has had in a 
long while. 

‘Tue DanciInG GirL’’ at the Lyceum is one 
of the dramatic successes of the season, and cer- 
tainly is the most profitable play which Manager 
Frohman has yet produced. Mr. Sothern’s act- 
ing is perfect, and all the critics unite in prais- 
ing his artistic insight, technical skill, vital and 
intense sincerity. Miss Virginia Harned has 


also earned the praise of critics and public alike- 


by her clever impersonation of the part of the 
Dancing Girl. An excellent company supports 
these two stars. 

Jupcinc by the large audiences and liberal 
applause which have greeted the presentation 
of ‘‘ The Soudan” in New York, it may safely 
be predicted that it will have a long continuance 
of its victorious career. Nothing has been seen 
on the spectacular melodramatic stage of New 
York that equals in realism the march of the re- 
turning troops around the Nelson monument in 
Trafalgar square, London. The applause which 
this scene receives is repeated again and again 
during the evening, when some of the other 
strong situations and realistic scenes with which 
this play abounds are depicted. Loversof Eng- 
lish melodrama will find this play at the 
Academy of Music to their liking. 


‘“*Mr. WILKINSON’s Wipows” has been re- 
vived at Proctor’s Theatre. The new ‘‘ widows’”’ 
fill their réles as if to the manner born. One is 
Mrs. Georgie Drew Barrymore, who has not 
been on the stage for a year or more ; the other 
Emily Banker, whose beauty attracted atten- 
tion when she was with Rosina Vokes last sea- 
son; she is as clever as she is beautiful. An- 
other valuable addition to the cast is Mattie 
Ferguson, who acts the maid with much spirit. 
Joseph Holland, Frederick Bond and Thomas 
H. Burns retain their original parts. ‘‘ Mr. 
Wilkinson’s Widows”’ picks up the threads of 
its success just where it dropped them at the 
close of the spring engagement. 


THE new operetta “Indigo,” by Johann 
Strauss, at the Casino, gives promise of one of 
the runs for which the productions of this house 
have become famous. The music of the piece 
is characteristic of the composer and appeals to 
the popularear. The libretto, translated from 
the German by Max Freeman and Edgar 


Smith, serves admirably its purpose as a setting 
forlively musicand the merry by-play. Thestage 
setting is as elaborate, the costumes as rich 
and the display of color as lavish as they usual- 
ly are in all the Casino productions. 


THE first important musical event of the fall 
season is the series of Seidl] concerts at the Madi- 
son Square Garden. The great leader conducts 
and eminent vocal and instrumental soloists 
appear nearly every night. The programme is 
different at each concert. Of all the many in- 
teresting novelties which Mr. Seidl has so far 
performed the ‘‘ Kensington Waltz,” by Mr. 
Emil Liebling, of Chicago, has proved the most 
attractive and received the largest share of ap- 
plause. The sprightliness and originality of 
this composition were appreciated by the large 
audience present upon its first performance. 
Mr. Seidl has consented to play it frequently. 
This is the waltz which received the prize in 
the New York /Herald’s waltz competition last 
spring. 


Dixey has at last made his appearance in 
farce and his impersonation of Gilbert Brandon 
in ‘‘ The Solicitor ’’ at Herrmann’s Theatre has 
been very favorably received. He has a de- 
lightful personality and a great deal of magnet- 
ism, while his supply of wit and humor never 
seems to run out. Sidney Drew made quite a 
hit with an admirable piece of character acting. 
As Colonel Sterndale this young actor won a good 
many laurels. Joseph Humphreys and Miss 
Virginia Buchanan are also very worthy mem- 
bers of the cast. 


‘* THE LILIPUTIANS” are with us again and de- 
light large audiences every evening at the Thalia 
Theatre with their clever acting and singing, 
The fact that they are so diminutive makes their 
performances more enjoyable, and, small as he 
is, Franz Ebers, the comedian of the troupe, is 
unexcelled in his specialties. ‘‘ The Pupil in 
Magic” was written especially for this band of 
little actors and exactly fits their capabilities. 


‘* THE CLUB FRIEND,” Sydney Rosenfeld’s new 
play at the Star, written for Roland Reed, has 
fitted the comedian and his associates with char- 
acters that evoke incessant laughter. The suc- 
cessful run of ‘‘Indigo’’ at the Casino will be 
interrupted on October 12 for the production of 
‘*Vogelhindler,” with Marie Tempest. Great 
preparations are making at the Eden Musée for. 
the fali season, and the promises made will 
doubtless meet with full performance. Mean- 
while the Hungarian band, the world in wax 
and other attractions draw largeaudiences. The 
Grand Opera House is given over to ‘‘ Dr. 
Bill” and ‘‘ Sunset,” played by an excellent 
company, to be followed by ‘‘The Black 
Masque,” with E. J. Henley, Julia Arthur and 
other notables. ‘‘ Amy Robsart,” at Palmer’s, 
is in for a long run, judging by the large houses 
which nightly applaud Miss Wainwright and 
Henry Miller. 
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A COMPLETE ATHLETIC LIBRARY. 





THe ILLustrRATeED ARTICLES ON ATHLETICS 


BY 


MALCOLM W. FORD, 


Begun in OUTING, May, 1891, will continue until every 


branch of Athletics has been treated. 





MAY—Sprinters and Their Methods. 
JUNE—Distance Running. 
JULY—Hurdling. 
AUGUST—Running High Jumping. 
SEPTEMBER—Running High Jumping. 
OCTOBER—The Running Broad Jump. 





25 Cents Per Copy.. 





WE WILL SEND THE ABOVE NUMBERS 
SPECIAL OFFER OF Outing FROM MAY TO OCTOBER 


UNTIL JANUARY 1, 1692: (INCLUSIVE) UPON RECEIPT OF $1.00. 





THE OuTING Co., LTD.., 


239 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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The attention of Tourists and Health Seekers is called to the celebrated 


HOTEL DEL MONTE, 
MONTEREY, OAT. 
America’s Famous SUMMER and WINTER Resort. 
Only THREE AND A HALF HOURS FROM SAN FRANCISCO by Express Trains of the Southern Pacific Co. 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR ROUND. |"**°* perasyextes Chtica’s hate Sinan ance ssp tsy, °° 
: ANTI TTT 


DUTTA il 








arnt 1 







Particular Attention is called to the moderate 
charges for accommodations at this magnificent estab- 
lishment. The extra cost of a trip to California is more 
than counterbalanced by the difference in rates at the 
various Southern Winter Resorts and the incomparable 
HOTEL DEL MONTE. 





Intending Visitors to California and the Hotel 
del. Monte have the choice of the ‘*Sunset,” **Cen- 
tral” or “Shasta” Routes. These three routes, 
the three main arms of the great railway system of the 
Southern Pacific Company, carry the traveler 
: : through the best sections of California, and any one of 
= Seay ee come ea Ne Gt |e us 4 = them will reveal wonders of climate, products and 

; : ) scenery that no other part of the world can duplicate. 
For illustrated descriptive pamphlet of the hotel and 
for information as to routes of travel, rates for Mayen 
tickets, &c., call upon or address E. HAWLEY, 
Assistant General Traffic Manager Southern Pacific 
Company, 343 Broadway, New York. 


For further information address 
CMs) GEORGE SCHONEWALD, 
z peta Yi ll Bid Manager Hotel del Monte, 


MIDWINTER SCENES AT HOTEL DEL MONTE, MONTEREY, CAL. 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


All communications should be addressed to** The Editor.” 
Letters and inquiries front anonymous correspondents 
will not receive attention. 


OUTING witli in this department record all important 
events within the domain of pastimes and of strictly 
amateur sport ; therefore these pages are open to members 
of organized clubs engaged in the reputable sports of the 
period. The editors of OUTING RECORD cordially in- 
vite full reports of contests and events of interest to 
officers and members of amateur clubs and associations. 

The OUTING Company, Limited, does not hold itself re- 
sponsible for the safety of manuscripts and illustrations 
submitted, but promises to use all due caution in the care 
of the same, anuscripts typewritten will receive earliest 
attention. The conditions under which a manuscript is 
submitted should always be stated, 





THE opening of the nineteenth volume brings 
an enlarged magazine,with contents more va- 
ried than ever. The opening pages will cer- 
tainly please the readers of OuTiING, old and 
new alike. ‘‘Saddle and Sentiment”’ is one of 
the best stories ever seen in an American pub- 
lication. No American lady author has hitherto 
attempted to work within this sphere, yet the 
very first effort brings asa result the most re- 
markable contribution ever cast within the do- 
main of fiction of the turf. It is a triumph 
worth recording, for as a work of art it will 
be prized, and as a woman’s work it will sur- 
prise greatly. Miss Gilman must hereafter en- 
joy a place beside the best American writers 
of fiction, and that means a first place in English 
fiction. OvurTiInG for October is a pledge of the 
better things we promised our readers at the 
close of the eighteenth volume. Let them say 
whether we are making our word good. 

. H. Worman, 
Editor in Chief. 
Pa 


THE STATUS OF BOXING. 


To fight is to break the laws of this country, 
whether the fight be with fists or boxing gloves ; 
the description of glove, hard or soft, large or 
small, light or heavy, not affecting the fact that 
if the contestants endeayor to beat each other 
into subjugation they commit an infraction of 
the law. 

To practice boxing or sparring as an art 
wherein the competitive issues are skill or 
‘‘form ” is as legal as are fencing, wrestling, 


football, etc., the absence of intent to injure or 
subdue an opponent being the dividing line. 
Under the present system it is not always easy 
to define just where the endeavor to outdo an 
adversary by skill and dexterity ends and to 
begins. 


-beat by disabling, 7. e., ‘‘ knocking out,” 


The sports in which men indulge vary accord- 
ing to their breeding—from coarse and brutal to 
skillful and refined ; civilization is steadily sup- 
pressing the former and encouraging the latter ; 
but boxing is too far in the rearguard as yet. 

In the days of the prize ring fighting was 
fighting and boxing with gloves an art; the 
former a means of subjugation, the latter of ex- 
hibition. 

There is no reason why boxing as an art 
should not occupy the same position to fighting 
as the art of fencing does to the now abolished 


duel. Fist fighting must follow, and with it 
its pernicious substitute, ‘‘ glove fighting to a 
finish.” 


Reform of the professional pugilist is hope- 
less, and we must look to our gentlemen ama- 
teurs for the commencement of a new order of 
things. Just so long as judges in ‘‘ amateur” 
contests allow the contestants to understand 
that absolute beating into insensibility or as 
near an approach thereto as is possible is a 
more sure means of victory than an exhibition 
of skill, so long will science be subordinated to 
strength and trickery and confined to the rough 
as he is seen in some of our misnamed ‘‘ama- 
teur competitions,” 

In any athletic exercise of the present time 
there is a definite set of rules to be observed 
and disqualifications are appended for infringe- 
ments, but there has yet to be drawn a code of 
rules for the art of boxing on the principles 
of the system which préduced such artistic and 
graceful boxers as Jem Mace, Professor Clark, 
Billy Edwards, Dooney Harris, Mike Coburn. 

The delineation, in harmless exhibition, of this 
system has delighted thousands; its effects and 
superiority as a means of offense and defense 
have been proved by these and many other ar- 
tists in the magic circle. 

The enthusiasm with which Professor Camp- 
bell’s sparring in a bye at the A. A. U.’s tourna- 
ment in 1889 was received should be convincing 
proof that a large majority of an American 
audience prefers skill to brutality. 

The principle of contests and exercises is 8 
strengthen the two components which constitute 
a man—the mind and body; consequently the 
points gained must be consistent with perfect 
mental and physical deportment, which engen- 
ders prompt decision as well as an upright, firm, 
yet graceful bearing. 

Those who undertake to govern our national 
boxing should ‘‘ get together” with efficient 
professors of the art and decide on a set of defi- 
nite rules. 








OUTING FOR OCTOBER. 





PHOTOGRAPHY. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS in the various parts of the 
country seem to be much interested in the State 
organizations which are being formed. Two 
such organizations, the Photographers’ Associa- 
tions of Iowa and Ohio, held their annual con- 
ventions during August. The former held-its 
annual meeting on the 4th and 5th at Hiber- 
nian Hall, Des Moines. There were between 
sixty and seventy delegates present, Mr. Frank 
Kilburn of Cedar Rapids, presiding and Secre- 
tary pro tem. Verran recording the minutes in 
place of Mr, Reynolds, who had left the State 
previous to the convention. Several papers of 
interest were read and some valuable discussion 
was held. The election of officers for the ensu- 
ing year resulted as follows: President, G. Tem- 
ple, of Clinton ; first vice-president, Mrs. School- 
ey (the only lady holding such an office in the 


United States), of Indianola; second vice-presi-" 


dent, T. Wales, of Keokuk; treasurer, T. A. 
Brown, of Marshalltown; secretary, J. Verran, 
of Des Moines. A financial committee was ap- 
pointed consisting of Messrs. N. C. Edinger, I. 
Rouvers and H. Lancaster. The next conven- 
tion will be held at Des Moines in about one 
vear. 

The Photographers’ Association of Ohio held 
its convention in Columbus on August 11 and 
12. President Ford Lewis presided at all of the 
meetings, and about one hundred members 
were present. The papers read were very in- 
teresting, and for the first convention of the or- 
ganization the members of the association have 
every reason to feel gratified. The following 
officers were elected: President, Ford Lewis, of 
Selina; first vice-president, J. C. Schneider, of 
Columbus; second vice-president, I. Wolfe, of 
Lancaster ; secretary, L. H. Hume, of Lima; 
treasurer, J. C. Harris, of Massillon. Colum- 
bus was chosen for holding the convention 
next year. 

Similar organizations have been started in 
other States and will probably complete their 
organization in time for holding conventions 
nextsummer. Now that the National Associa- 
tion has decided to hold its convention only 
once in two years the intervening year will give 
an excellent opportunity for these State organi- 
zations to come forward and develop into use- 

efulness. 

Photographers’ Day was celebrated at Chau- 
tauqua also during August. The annual report 
of the Chautauqua School of Photography for 
the year ending with 1891, which was presented 
at the annual meeting of the school on Photog- 
raphers’ Day, showed that 145 members had 
been practically instructed in photography dur- 
ing the school year. 

These students were divided into four classes, 
viz.: The corresponding class, by printed lessons 
and correspondence with the instructor; the 


practicing class, at the Chautauqua Assembly 
Grounds ; the local class, at the school’s head- 
quarters in New York, and the post-graduate 
class. Of the members constituting these classes 
seventy-seven were men and boys and sixty- 
eight ladies. The students range in years from 
nine to fifty-two and come from all parts of the 
country, and even abroad. It may be interest- 
ing to see just the proportion which the various 
States send. New York, Pennsylvania and Ohio 
have by far the largest representation, sending 
respectively forty-seven, nineteen and fifteen 
students. Massachusetts follows with nine, IIli- 
nois and Connecticut have six each, Colorado five, 
New Jersey and Iowa each four, Michigan 
and Tennessee three each, and Kansas and Ver- 
mont two each, while one each comes from New 
Hampshire, Idaho, West Virginia, Wisconsin, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, California and Oregon. 
Of course all the foreign students are members 
of the corresponding class, five of whom are 
residents of Canada, two live in Mexico and one 
each in India and remote Japan. An exchange 
club, organized somewhat on the plan of the 
Postal Photographic Club, which has been sosuc- 
cessful, consists of thirty-eight members and 
has proved a very interesting feature of the 
school. Professor Ehrmann, the instructor, is 
certainly to be congratulated on the success 
which he has made of this school. It is by far 
the largest organization of its kind in this coun- 
try, if not in the world. 

A new method for reducing the intensity of 
negative clichés was announced by the veteran 
photographer P. C. Duchochois recently in the 
Photographic Times. All the methods hereto- 
fore employed reduce the intensity by dissolv- 
ing metallic silver, which forms the image, so 
that when employed for the reduction of clichés 
which may be too intense the relative value of 
the local intensity could not be altered: but by 
Mr. Duchochois’ new process, which he calls ‘‘a 
rational method,” the intensity is reduced, not 
by dissolving the silver, but by transforming the 
color of the image into one more actinic and 
rendering the cliché more transparent, so that not 
only the desired reduction is obtained, but when 
the intensity has been reduced it may be 
strengthened again by the same process if nec- 
essary. This he accomplishes in the following 
manner: 

The cliché is first soaked in water and is 
then immersed in a diluted solution of aqua 
regia. In this solution the image seems to in- 
tensify, but when exposed to sunlight for a cer- 
tain period it becomes more transparent and 
turns to a bluish or violet black of a more ac- 
tinic color than the original one. The process 
should be conducted by diffused light and the 
cliché allowed to dry before exposure to strong 
light. If the intensity should have been re- 
duced too greatly it may be restored again by 
redeveloping with a very weak pyrogallol, eikon- 
ogen or other developer. No fixing is required 
after these operations, it only being necessary 
to wash the cliché well. 

A new agent has been brought forward as a 
developer since our last record of photographic 
progress in these columns. Its unpronounceable 
name is paramidophenol, and it was brought for- 
ward by the Lumiére Brothers, of Paris, the city 
in which so many photographic discoveries are 
made, 

W. I. LincoLtn ADAms. 














FIXTURES, 


October 3—Amateur Athletic Union, annual champion- 

ship games, at St. Louis, Mo. 
ctober 3—Young Men’s Christian Association, Philadel 

phia, Pa., first fall games. 

October 7—Syracuse (N. Y.) Athletic Club, open games. 

October 1o—Brooklyn Heights A. C., open games on M, 
A. C. grounds, Fifty-seventh street, cor. ighth avenue. 

October 1o—Orange (N. J.) Athletic Club, open games. 

October 1o—Young Men’s Christian Association, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., open games, 

October 1o—Worcester (Mass. ) Club, open games. 

October 17—New York Athletic Club, open games. 





On account of the refusal of the Central Asso- 
ciation of the A. A. U. to allow clubs in its do- 
main to hold open games on the Sabbath Day, a 
number of athletic organizations which have 
been in the habit of holding Sunday games 
formed the Western Association of Amateur 
Athletes, and this body held championship 
games at St. Louis, Mo., Sunday, September 6. 
The results of the games were very satisfactory, 
both athletically and financially, but all those 
who competed in the games have debarred 
themselves from competing in future contests 
held under A. A. U. rules. It can be seen, how- 
ever, that if the W. A. A.A. is strong enough to 
hold itself together against the A. A. U. the de- 
barment of W. A A. members from A. A. U. 
games willamountto nothing. The Western As- 
sociation, feeling that local sentiment should gov- 
ern a question such as Sunday games, and find- 
ing that the Central Association of the A. A. U. 
cared not for local sentiment, combined for self 
protection, and, if present indications are worth 
anything, it may be said that both the A. A. U. 
and the W. A. A. A. seem to be satisfied as the 
case now stands. This country is so large that 
half a dozen associations like these two can be 
supported if there is enough difference in opinion 
on various subjects to bring about their exist- 
ence. Following are the summaries of the re- 
cent games of the W. A. A. A. held at Sports- 
man’s Park : 

100-yard run—W. R. Hawksley, O. A. A. C., 
1; G, Hellmich, O. A. A. C,, 2; G. H. Thebus, 
B. A. C., 3; time, 10 2-5s. 

220-yard run—W. R. Hawksley, O. A. A. C., 


1; A. H. Hitchings, M. B. and A. C., 2; H. 
Stoetzle, O. A. A. C., 3; time, 24 I-5s. 
44o-yard run—E. R. Baker, G. A. A., £3, 


Wawers, O.A.A.C.,2; A. H. Hitchings, M. 
B. and A. C., 3; time, 54 2-5s. 

880-yard run—R. J. Leacock, M. B.and A.C , 
1; E. R. Baker, G. A. A., 2; E. G. Hitchcock, 
O. A. A. C., 3; time, 2m. 6s. 

Mile run—M. Kennedy, G. A. C., 1; R. J. 
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A. 





ay 0. ‘ A. gig 
C., 3; time, qm. Pr reece ig 
40s. 


3-mile run—M. Kennedy, G. A.C., 1; F. W. 
Hitchings, M. B. and A. C., 2; C. W. Irish, M. 
B. and A. C., 3; time, 16m. 20s. 

Mile walk—H. H. Hentrichs, M. B. and A.C., 
1;-H. lurka, O. A. A. C., 2; J. F; Relfes, O, 
A. A. C., 3; time, 7m. 40 2-5s. 

120-yard hurdle, 3 ft. 6 in. high—H. A. Wie- 
neke, M. B. and A. C., 1; W. R. Hawksley, O. 
A. Ay G., 2; EB Bally, O. A. A. C.,'3: time, 
18 4-5s. 

Running high jump—W. Lange, O. A. A. C., 
1, § 46..4.30.5 |. MV. Plesn, O. A. A. C., 2, 5 ft. 
3 in.; H. A. Wieneke, M. B. and A. C., 3, 5 ft. 

Pole vault—H. A. Wieneke, M. B. and A. C., 
I, 9 ft. 10 in; W. F. Mueller, O. A. A. C., 2, 
9 ft. 7 in.; J. C. Meyers, M. B. and A. C., 3, 
g ft. 6 in. 

Running broad jump—H. A. Wieneke, M. B. 


and A. C., 1, 20 ft. 1% in.; R. J. Leacock, M. B. 
and A. C., 2, 20 ft.; E. Goetz, N. A. C., 3, 19 ft. 


Io in. 

Putting 16-pound ea he Ryan, G. A. A., 
1; W. Bellison, O. A. A ; D. Leahy, M. B. 
and A. C., 3; 39 ft. 7 in. 

Throwing 16-pound hammer—J. E. Ryan, G. 
A. A., I, 105 ft. 7 in.; M. McDonough, 2, 98 ft. 
2in.; R. Sutherland, 3, 97 ft. 6 in. 

Throwing 56-pound weight—J. E. Ryan, G. 


A. A., I, 27 ft. 7% in.; D. Leahy, M. B. and A. 
C., 2, 25 ft.; M. McDonough, 3, 21 ft. 


THE Long Island Amateur Athletic League 
held its first championship games Saturday af- 
ternoon, August 22, at Washington Park, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., and following are the results : 

100-yard run—W. H. Heaton, Star A.C., 1; 
J. Murray, Prospect Harriers, 2; J. M. Glenn, 
Nationai A. C., 3; time, 10 3-5s. 

220-yard run—W. H. Heaton, Star A. C., 

J. M. Glenn, National A. C., 2; J. A. Sevtinens. 
Varuna B. c. 3; time, 23 4-5s. 

440-yard run—M. Flaherty, Star A. C., 1; S. 
E. Corbett, P. H., 2; KR. S. Barrett, P. H., 3; 
time, 54 3-5s. 

880-yard run—G. Bartlett, Acorn A. A., 1; E. 
e Whitlach, P. H.,.2; G. j. Fitzgerald, Star A. 

., 3; time, 2m. 4s. 

“vehi run—J. M. Flanagan, Star A. C., 
Vandermost, A. A. A., 2; G. J. L. Wilson. oe 
A $3 time, 4m. 52 3-5s. 

5-mile run—S, T, Freeth, Varuna B, C.,1; M 
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Bent, Union A. C., 2; R. H. Collins, V. 
3; time, 27m. 35 4- a 
2-mile walk—F. 

C. E. Nichols, P. Ht 
3; time, I5m. I4s. 
Mile bicycle, ordinary—R. W. Stevens, K. C. 
1; W. J. Finn, K. C. W., 2; H. C. Shimer, 
K. C. W., 3; time, 3m. 7 I-5s. 
2-mile bicycle, safety—D. McLean, K. C. W., 
1; M. H. Phillips, K. C. W., 2; J. Bensinger, 
K. C. W., 3; time, 5m. 54 I-5s. 
220-yard hurdle (ten flights, 
—J. A. Spellman, V. B. C., 
Acorn A, A.,, 
time, 28s. 
Running high jump—J. 


BoC., 


deg a 6 Acorn A. A., 
1S Shelly, Acorn A. ite 


2 ft.6in. high) 
1; J. A. Hopewell, 
2; B. Brasher, Acorn A. A., 3; 


J. Connery, Star A. 


C., 1, 5 ft. 6 in.; S. A. McComber, Acorn A. A., 
2, 5. ‘ft. 5% in.; C. Stokum, V. B. C., 3, 5 ft. 
4% in, 


Running broad jump—E. E. Smith, Y. M. C. 
AS, Rs 21 ft. 3 in.; F. H. Babcock, V. B. C., 2 
20 ft. 11% in.; E. Howard, Acorn A. A., 3, 20 
ft. 5 in. 

Putting 16-pound shot—W. W. Ryan, P. H., 
t, 35 ft. 3% in.; T. Daly, Williamsburg A. A., 
2, 35 ft. 1 in.; J. E. O’Grady, Star A. C., 3, 35 ft. 

Throwing 16-pound hammer—W. W. Ryan, 
P. H., 1, 113 ft. 23f in.; B. C. Davis, Brighton 
A. C., 2, 109 ft. 93¢ in.; A. Cole, Acorn A, A., 
3, 98 ft. 10 in. 


THE Bank Clerks’ Athletic Association held 
their second annual games at Philadelphia, Pa., 
on the University Grounds, Monday, September 
7. Following are the results: 

1oo-yard run, handicap—F. W. Allen, Y. M. 
C. A. (6 yds.), <: T. C. Stenger, A.C. 5S. N. 6 
yds.), 2; C. T. Bucholtz, Y. M. C. A. (12 yds.), 
3; time, Io I-5s. 

220-yard run, handicap—H. H. Goodshall, A. 
C.8, Ni dca yds.), 1; C. T. Bachol, Y. M.C. 
A. (9 yds.), and E. S. Ramsdell, A. C. S. N. 
(scratch), dead heat for second place, and Buch- 
oltz declined further competition ; time, 23 2-3s. 

440-yard run, handicap—R. Nutfall, M. B.C. 
{25 yds.), 1; H. Thomas, B. C. A. A. (go yds.), 
2; time, SIs. 

880-yard run, scratch—W. H. Morris, Y. M 
Cc. A., 13 H.W. Schiichter, A. C.5. N., 2; 
B. George, M. A. C., 3; time, 2m. 

880-yard run, handicap—W. V. Kelly, A. 
Si Ni, (so yds.), 1; J. G. Potsdamer, B. C, A. 
(40 yds.), 2; time, 2m, 2s. 

Mile run, handicap—W. H. Morris, Y. M 
A. (10 yds.), 1; H.W. Schlichter, A. C. S.N. 
(50 yds.), 2; M. A. Boyd, Y. M. C. A. (60 yds.), 
3; time, 4m, 35s. 

120-yard hurdle, handicap—L. C. Lewis, A. 
Cc. 5. N. Gyds.), 1; T. T. Connell, W. A. C. (7 
yds.), 2 ae Barnes, N. J. A. C. (scratch), 3; 
time, 16 4- on 

220-yard hurdle, handicap, 2 
EF. E. Barnes, N. J. A. C. (scratch), 1; L. C. 
Lewis, A. C. S. N. (7 yds.), 2; time, 26 1-5s. 

Mile walk, handicap—C. H. Buckley, A. C. 
S. N, (35s.), 1; W. Scott, N. J. A. C. (25s.), 2 
time, 7m. 43 I-5s. 

Running high jump, handicap—N. Y. Leslie 
Y. M. C. A. (8 in.), 1, 5 ft. 5% in.; C. T. Buch- 
oltz, Y. M. C. A. (6in.), 2, 5 ft. 4% in. 

Running broad jump, handicap—H. G. Rie- 
benack, A. C. S. N. (2 ft.), 1, 20 ft. 11% in.; M. 


MacKenzie, Y. M. C. A. (1 ft. 6in.), 2, 21 ft. 24 
in. 


A. 
i. 
A, 
c 
N 
s.) 


ft.6 in. high— 


Putting 16-pound shot, handicap—J. Ken- 
nedy, ¥.M. ©. A. @t.), 2, 35 it. 7 in.; T. T. 
Connell, W. A. C. (7 ft.), 2, 35 ft. 1% in. 

Throwing 16-pound hammer, handicap—J. D. 
Lahey, A. C. S. N. (30 ft.), 1, 96 ft. 6 in.; Dr. 
1... Shell, A. ©. S. N. (30 12), 2, or ft. 7 4n.; 
E. W. Day, Washington, D. C. (22 ft.), 3, go ft. 
1034 in, 

Mile safety bicycle, handicap—J. R. Hazleton, 
A. C. S. N. (scratch), 1; S. R. Davis, Y. M. C. 
A. (165 yds.), 2; time, 2m. 42 2-5s. 

2-mile bicycle handicap—G. M. Coates, Y. M. 
C. A. (200 yds.), 1; H. Gill, Jr., P. A. W. (225 
yds.), 2; time, 5m. 55s. 

THE first championship games of the Metro- 
politan Association of the A. A. U. were held 
Saturday, September 12, on the Manhattan Field, 
New York. Following are the summaries: 

1oo-yard run—L. H. Cary, M. A. C.,1; M. 
Remington, M. A.C., 2; P. Vredenburg, N. Y. 
A. C., 3; time, 10 I-5s. 

220-yard run—L. H. Cary, M. A. C., 1; T. I. 
Lee, N. Y. A. C., 2; P. Vredenburg, N. Y. A.C., 
3; time, 23 3-5s. 

440-yard run—M. cee as CE Gyr 
W. C. Downs, N. Y.A.C., G. fj. Bradish: 
N. Y.A.C., 33 time, 49 4-55. 

880-yard run—W. C. Dohm, BY. A. ©. 2% 
T. B. Turner, M. A. C., 2; P. F. Burns, X. A. 


A., 3; time, Im. 57 3-5s. 
Mile run—T. P. Conneff, M. A. C.,1; A. B. 
George, M. A. ©., 2: 9. Reid, M. A. C., 33 


time, 4m. 26 3-5s. 

5-mile run—T. P. Conneff, M. A. C., 1; W. 
O’ Keefe, X. A. A., 2; S. T. Freeth, Varuna B. 
C., 3; time, 26m. 22s. 

Mile walk--T. Shearman, M. A. C., 1; C. L. 
Nicoll, M. A. C., 2; H. Curtis, M.A. C., 3; 
time, 6m. 49 I-5s. 

3-mile walk—C. L. Nicoll, M. A. C. 1; J. 
Skelly, Acorn A. A., 2; L. Leibgold, P. A. C., 
3; time, 23m. I 4-5s. 

3-mile bicycle, ordinary —C. M. Murphy, N. 
¥.A.C., ©: R. W. Stedes, K.C. W., 23 time, 
6m, II I-5s. 

120-yard hurdle, 3 ft. 6 in. high—A. F. Cop- 
land, M.A. C., 2; F.C. Puffer, N. J. A. C., 2; 
J. Mooney, X. A. A., 3; time, 16 1-5s. 

220-yard hurdle, 2 ft. 6 in. high—A. F. 
Copland, M. A. C., 1; F. C. Puffer, N. J. A.C., 
2; G. Schwegler, N. Y. A. C., 3; time, 26 2-5s. 

Running high jump—Alvah Nickerson, N. Y. 
A: <.. I, 6 ft.; F. M. Edwards, N. Y. A.C., 2, 
s ft. 11 in.; H. L. Hallock, M.A. C., 3,5 ft. gin. 

Pole vault—G. Casey, N. J. A. e. i, 9%. 9 
in.; E. C. Potter, M. A. C., 2, 9 ft. gin.; ‘0. Pul- 
vermiller, P. A... 3,90%¢3 2 A. Cooper, M. A. 

4, 9 ft. 
"Running broad jump—J. Mooney, - AL A., 


I, 21 ft. 23 in.; C. T. Weigand, N. Y. A. C., 2, 
or ft. 2 in.; E. W. Goff, M. A. C., hee ft. 13 
in. 


Putting 16-pound shot —G. R. Gray, N. Y. 
A. C., 1, 46 ft. 4 in.; J. Barrett, X. A. A., 2, 4o ft. 
10. in.; J..S. Mitchell, N. ¥..A.-C.,.3, 99 it..4-1n. 

Throwing 16-pound hammer—J. S. Mitchell, 
N.Y. A. “. 1,439 4t. in. ; C. A, es Queckber- 
ner, M. A. C., 2, 129 ft. 8% in.; C. Coughlan, 
M. A, C. ge 6% in. 

Throwing 56-pound weight—J. S. Mitchell, 
N.Y. ALAC. 2, 33 Mt. 83 in. ; C. A J. Queck- 
berner, M. A. BEY. 32 ft. 4% in. ; C. ‘Coughlan, 
M. A. :. 3, 29 ft. 6% in. MALCOLM W. Forp. 
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YACHTING. 


FIXTURES, 


October 7—Brooklyn Club, on Gravesend Bay. 

October 17—San Francisco Club. 

THE yachting season of 1891, which practi- 
cally winds up in October, may be classed as 
fairly successful from a sportsmanlike point of 
view. It lacked the delectable thrill of a race 
for the America’s cup, but the achievements of 
Gloriana were sufficiently brilliant to atone in 
part for this disappointment. The doings of 
other 46 footers, notably Oweene and Beatrix, 
helped also to brighten up the season. Mem- 
bers of yacht clubs, while toasting their toes be- 
fore flaming logs of oak or hickory in glowing 
hearths,and while sipping their glasses of steam- 
ing grog, will have many a yarn to spin in the 
chilly evenings of late falland early winter. The 
46-foot class is sure to be the most interesting 
topic, and the battles of the year will be fought 
again in wordy warfare. 

That a type so foreign to American yachting 
traditions should have become so popular is in- 
deed a remarkable instance of the evolution of 
our racing craft. The curious student of yacht 
naval architecture cannot help wondering where 
the end will be. The chief cause of surprise was 
that only one was fitted with a centreboard. 
Had the Beatrix only had time to get into proper 
trim she might have shown much better form. 
She was about the last of the 46 footers to go 
into commission, and thus the centreboard was 
in a measure handicapped in the great struggle 
against the keel. Messrs. Prince and Bryant, 
her owners, do not, however, despair of making 
a capital record next season and demonstrate 
anew the superiority of the ‘‘board” over the 
deep-keel type. 

To tell the truth it may be said the perform- 
ance of Beatrix was as encouraging as that of 
Barbara was disappointing. Those who had 
watched with intelligent interest the proud career 
of Minerva expected mighty things of Barbara. 
More especially so after reading the utterances 
of her designer, Mr. William Fife, Jr., which 
were printed in all the metropolitan newspapers 
on the occasion of his last visit to this country. 
That gentleman hinted that if he chose he 
could design an improved A/inerva that would 
‘*knock seven bells ’’ out of any 40 footer in exist- 
ence. Thus it was thought that Barbara, de- 
signed especially for the peculiarities of wind 
and weather in these latitudes and by a naval 
architect of such high repute as Mr. Fife, would 
undoubtedly prove facile princeps in her class, 
and when she proved inferior to the majority 
of the Burgess boats it was indeed a surprise to 
those who worship at the Fife altar. 

Of course it has been claimed that she has 
never been seen at her best, and that she has 
been laboring under the penalty of bad handling. 
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lavishly and luxuriously as of yore. 


The Fife men do not hesitate to promulgate the 
opinion that in charge of a first-class skipper 
accustomed to a boat of her type she would 
have no difficulty in beating not only the yachts 
designed by Mr. Burgess, but also that incom- 
parable craft Gloriana—the yachting marvel of 
the year. 

The fact is that with Skipper John Barr in 
charge on the occasion of the Corinthian Sweep- 
stakes race off Newport, she behaved better than 
ever before, and thus demonstrated that it takes 
a man of skill to develop the best qualities of a 
clipper yacht. John Barr has had charge of the 
Cinderella all the season and succeeded in making 
her go, beating her old rival, C/ara, on more than 
one occasion. 

Gloriana, having won her eighth consecutive 
victory, was laid up at Newport. Sayonara was 
the only one of her antagonists that ever came 
near defeating her, and that was owing in a 
great measure to a fluke. There is no doubt 
that in a fair test the Herreshoff craft is easily 
superior to all in her class, and that all the 
70 footers, with the possible exception of 77/anza, 
would be defeated boat for boat by this re- 
markable racing machine. 

There is no reason why we should become 
nervous as to the safety of the America’s cup, so 
long as Mr, ‘‘ Nat”’ Herreshoff retains his full 
intellectual vigor. I fancy that he can design a 
cup defender quite competent to meet and con- 
quer anything from the boards of Watson, Fife 
or Richardson. 

This past season will always be memorable 
because of two events. I refer to the advent of 
Gloriana and the appearance of Volunteer in 
schooner rig. Mr. Burgess followed the excel- 
lent example of John Harvey in his design of 
the rig of the schooner Miranda. He put the 
foremast right in the ‘‘eyes” of her, and with 
the most successful results. Everybody was 
prepared to find her a flat failure, but during 
the cruise of the New York Yacht Club she ex- 
hibited remarkable speed, winning the $1,000 
cup for schooners annually presented by Capt. 
Ogden Goelet, and also a number of ‘‘ squadron 
runs.’’ She was sailed by Capt. Henry Haff, 
and he seemed to have the knack of handling 
her in her new rig as well as he did when she 
beat Thistle, 

The experiment of having the rendezvous at 
Glen Cove instead of at New London was not 
altogether popular. I think if a ballot of yacht 
owners were cast there would be a large major- 
ity of votes against a repetition of the experi- 
ment. Glen Cove and Huntington are all very 
well in their way, but they have no conveniences 
that yachtsmen demand, while all supplies can 
easily be procured in New London. The cruise 
was most successful. Commodore Gerry enter. 
tained his friends on his flagship Zéectra as 
The yacht 
was placed at the disposal of the regatta com- 
mittee throughout the cruise and these gentle- 
men fulfilled their duties with their customary 
efficiency. 

Steam yachting is thriving. The strides the 
sport has made in this country during the past 
six years have been great indeed. At present 
the “‘craze” is for yachts of high speed, and the 
Herreshoffs have turned out two this year which 
are probably the fastest in the world. The first 
is owned by W. R. Hearst, of San Francisco, 
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and is called Vamoose. She is 112 feet 6 inches 
over all, with a beam of 12 feet 4 inches, and 
she draws 5 feet 4 inches of water. Power is 
generated ina Thorneycroft boiler, such as Eng- 
lish torpedo boats use, and her engines are of 
the quadruple expansion variety of 800 horse 
power. The boiler blows off at a pressure of 
250 pounds to the square inch. By the invita- 
tion of her owner I had the pleasure of taking a 
trip in her on September 5, when she beat the 
fast twin screw A/onmouth, remarkable for her 
quick passages between New York and Sandy 
Hook. At that time she had not been fitted 
with a Zeisse propeller, such as is used by the 
German torpedo boats, and which is expected 
to send her along at the maximum speed of 23 
nautical miles an hour. If she accomplishes 
this she will indeed prove a marvel. 

Mr. Hearst at first intended to send the yacht 
to San Francisco on herown bottom by way of 
the Straits of Magellan. Of course she could 
accomplish the voyage in perfect safety, but it 
would probably take her a hundred days. Mr. 
Hearst eventually decided to ship her on the 
deck of a steamship of the new San Francisco 
line, which makes the passage in sixty days. 
Her machinery will be taken out of her and 
shipped by rail. 

The other phenomenally fast steam yacht is 
the Javelin, owned by Vice-Commodore Morgan, 
of the New York Yacht Club. She is 97 feet 
9 inches over all, 94 feet on the load water line, 
with a beam of 10 feet 2 inches and a draught 
of 4 feet g inches. She has triple expansion en- 
gines and a Thorneycroft boiler. She is sup- 
posed to be able to steam 21 nautical miles an 
hour. Her owner will use her between New 
York and Newport. 

The steam launch Vorwood, owned by Norman 
L. Monro, is also surprisingly fast. She, too, 
beat the Monmouth. She was designed by Mr. 
Mosher, whose boiler is thought by some experts 
to be superior to that manufactured by the 
Thorneycrofts. Itis about to be tested on a 
large steam yacht. These three boats have at- 
tracted much attention among yachtsmen. 

Another yacht which may be called one of the 
surprises of the season is the Half Moon, de- 
signed for Mr. James A. Roosevelt, of Hyde 
Park on the Hudson, by Mr. A. Cary Smith. 
Her peculiarity is that, while being a racing cut- 
ter with a large sail area, she has in addition an 
auxiliary naphtha motor of 10 horse power 
which sends her along at the rate of 6 miles an 
hour. In her tank forward she carries four 
barrels of naphtha. The Half Moon is 33 feet 6 
inches on the water line, and her owner is inde- 
pendent of the fickle breezes of the Hudson. 
When the wind dies away in the aggravating 
way it so often does, Mr. Roosevelt can start his 
naphtha motor and go ahead. The yacht was 
built by the Gas Engine and Power Company, 
of Morris Dock, and is a pretty craft to look at 
and swift to sail. A. J. KENEALY. 


CANOEING. 


THE annual meet of the American Canoe 
Association was held in August at Willsbor- 
ough Point, Lake Champlain. It lasted for 
three weeks, from August 6 to 27. 
meets have never exceeded two weeks. 

The camp site committee deserve more credit 
for the way in which they did the work assigned 
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to them than any other committee. It was no 
light matter that they shouldered. It was ex- 
tremely unfortunate that Dr. Gage, of Lowell, 
the chairman of the regatta committee was pre- 
vented by his professional duties from being 
present in camp. His experience and ability in 
the management of races were counted on by 
all as insuring prompt starts and ably con- 
ducted races. As it was, the gentlemen as- 
signed to regatta duties at a late date worked 
hard and did the best they could under the cir- 
cumstances, and consequently should not be 
criticised for any slight errorsof judgment that 
may have been committed. It may become 
necessary in future to have a paid official as- 
signed to regatta work, as the labor is great and 
the success of the races depends on the manner 
in which they are conducted. 

The results of the races may be very briefly 
stated : Canada carried off the sailing and pad- 
dling trophies and a Canadian won the com- 
bined sailing and paddling race. An American 
scored first place on the record, and by so doing 
secured one of the three honor places for the 
States. The club sailing race was won by 
Yonkers for the second time, they having se- 
cured the flag at Jessup’s Neck last year. The 
Pecowsic cup, which has to be won twice by one 
man to become his property, was sailed for (for 
the third time) and won by T. S. Oxholm, of 
Yonkers. Butler came in first, but was dis- 
qualified for touching a buoy on the first round. 
Dr. Gage won this cup in 1889, Paul Butler in 
1890, and had he avoided the foul the cup would 
have been his this year. Its final disposition 
may not be decided even next year. 

The paddling trophy has now been won three 
successive times by the Canadians. The win- 
ners of 1889 and 18go did not compete this year, 
but some of the former contestants did. It was 
won by Mr. Muntz, of Toronto, who had never 
appeared in a trophy race before. The only 
American in the race, Knappe, of Springfield, 
Mass., was fourth at the finish. Johnson, who 
was second, won first paddling honors in the 
A. C. A. in 1884, 1885 and 1886, 5 

The most brilliant performance, however, of 
the meet was the winning of the sailing trophy 
ina gale of wind by Mr. Ford Jones, the Cana- 
dian, for the third time in the same canoe. This 
cup has now been sailed for six times, and there 
are but three names engraved upon it. Mr. 
Gibson won it in 1886 and 1887. The first year 
he sailed a Rushton canoe named Vesper, and 
the second year a canoe designed by himself 
named Motus. Mr. Brokaw won the cup in 
1888 on Lake George. Motus, sailed by Mr. 
Read Bailey, was leading on the third round in 
the trophy race in 1889 when the tiller broke 
and Jones passed him. Mr. Butler failed to 
appear at the start of the trophy race this year 
for the first time since the club has been in ex- 
istence. He was the only man up to that time 
who had competed for it every year. His fail- 
ure to start was due to a serious accident that 
happened to his canoe just as he was launching 
it to sail for the starting line. Great hopes 
were centred in him, as he had won the unlim- 
ited race with over five minutes to spare. No 
account of the meet would be complete without 
a mention of Mr. T. S. Oxholm, who came in 
second in three races, a record which duplicated 
form shown the year before. C. B. Vaux. 
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FIXTURES, 
ae 3—Riverside Wheelmen, race meet at Manhattan 
ield. 


October 3—25-mile road race, at Boston, Mass. 
October 7—25-mile road race, at Shelbyville, Tenn, 
October 7 and 8—Tournament at Sioux City, la. 
October 17—Tournament at Cincinnati, Ohio. 


THE month of August seems to have been 
prolific in cranks. We find the clergyman who 
avers that the riders of cycles on Sunday are 
well on their way to the lower regions; the 
woman who states that cigarette smoking is 
much less ‘‘vicious’’ than cycle riding for 
women, Officially ; finally, the lunatic who writes 
to Western dealers and threatens annihilation to 
all dealers in and users of ‘‘the most infernal 
nuisance that Almighty Power ever allowed to 
disgrace the face of the earth.’ The last writer 
cheerfully promises ‘‘to blow our infernal car- 
cass up into the fifth heaven with dynamite, 
and put all writers into a land of fire and brim- 
stone after he gets us there.’’ One gets a bit 
dizzy trying to untangle the remarkable idea of 
mixing the ‘‘ fifth heaven” with ‘‘lands of fire 
and brimstone,” but such little lapses are not 
difficult to explain when we consider the source. 

Providing the date of the 1892annual meet can 
be changed tosome time in the fall (say October) 
it is to be hoped that the movement to have 
Washington, D. C., selected as the place will 
succeed, 

Under the most favorable conditions there is 
no place in the country better fitted for a meet- 
ing of wheelmen. The splendid streets, the 
beautiful houses and the public buildings are 
attractions to the average sightseer that none 
can gainsay. 

During July, August and September Washing- 
ton, however, is about the dullest and probably 
the hottest place in the country. Everyone is out 
of town and the fashionable sections of the city 
are absolutely deserted. If Washington is 
selected, as it is hoped it.will be, provided the 
date of the meet be made in October, I believe 
it would be madethe most successful national 
meet the country ever saw. 

A writer in a Cleveland paper mildly suggests 
that it is about time for league politics to emerge 
from the narrow phase of personalities, which 
at the present time seem to control, to a broader 
plane. The criticism is a fair one. Personali- 
ties are not politics, at least not good politics. 
Alas, however, what can you expect when the 





league has such scandalous examples to influ- 
ence its members as the management and 
methods which govern in national campaigns. 
In the heat of argument broad issues are almost 
smothered in disgusting quarrels over the per- 
sonal foibles and madnesses of the opposing 
candidates. 

Much has been written about the poor ‘‘ form’” 
in which most ladies ride, and in the discussion 
the fact that the majority of men ride in most 
execrable form seems almost to have been lost 
sight of. The reason of this seems plain: awk- 
wardness in ladies is much more noticeable than 
in men, and faults which might be almost un- 
noticeable in the male rider become painfully 
pronounced when practiced by women. One of 
the unfortunate penalties of being born a woman 
is that we expect more from them in matters of 
grace and elegance in deportment or ‘‘ form,” 
and when they fall to a plane on a par with the 
clumsy male we are apt to notice it and criti- 
cise it more than when man violates the laws of 
good form and grace. 

No wonder horsemen are shaking their heads 
when they read of a mile being covered ona 
bicycle in 2.16 from a standstill. Now, it would 
make a difference of about four seconds in the 
mile if the cyclist had a flying start, and with 
this fact in mind it will be appreciated that 
2.12 is not beyond the, bounds of possibility. 
In long distances it was many years before any- 
one would believe that 20 miles within the hour 
could be ridden. At the present time 24 miles 
within the hour has only been missed by 4os.! 
Don’t talk to me about the probable limit; it is 
not safe to put up any mark! . 

As a New Yorker I am afraid anything I 
might say in favor of a liberal expense rule in 
the league would be construed wrongly, yet I 
cannot refrain from declaring that I honestly 
believe the best interests of cycling as a sport 
will be served by the adoption of arule at any 
rate not more strict than the present one. 

To command public interest we must have 
good races, and to secure good racing we must 
havethefast men. Fast men cannot be produced 
unless we train them and training costs money. 
The vast majority of racing men are not men of 
means; hence they must look toward some 
quarter for pecuniary assistance. What better 
quarter can be found than the clubs which foster 
outdoor sports of all kinds? The scarecrows 
professionalism and pro-amateurism will be 
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paraded with all due flourish and beating of 
tom-toms, but I am convinced that a rule which 
prohibits or hampers a club from paying its 
members training and traveling expenses will 
be a bad thing for the racing interests and con- 
sequently the sport at large. 

You never can tell the exact strength of a 
squall until it strikes you, and therefore it is 
pretty difficult to judge to what extent the 
present growling match over pneumatic patents 
between Mr. Featherstone and Geo. R. Bidwell 
will develop into a hurricane or dwindle away to 
acalm. The mutterings forbode a pretty lively 
storm, but as yet the threatened whirlwind 
has not got in its fine work. It is an easy thing 
to unloose the dogs of war, but a very difficult 
thing to leash them again. If the pneumatic 
war does really break out in the courts the 
patent suits which have livened things in this 
country in the past will be mere zephyrs in 
comparison. The combatants are in the ring; 
the preliminaries have been disposed of ; now 
for the fight. Time! 

“‘The Gospel of Good Roads” is the name 
of one of the most able pamphlets ever issued on 
the matter of roads and road building. It is is- 
sued by the L. A. W. committee on highways, and 
to Mr. Isaac B. Patten, the chairman, must be ac- 
corded all praise for the excellence of this work. 
Not only is the letterpress replete with interest, 
but the work is profusely illustrated with half- 
tone pictures of roads in this and foreign coun: 
tries. They are not fancy pictures, but are 
taken from actual life. To say that the com- 
parisons are odious and much to the discredit of 
the ‘‘ Land of the Free” none who have the good 
fortune to possess a copy of ‘‘ The Gospel” will 
deny. 

They have commenced to cut records at 
Hampden Park, Springfield, already. The 
grand old track, after years’ neglect, seems to 
have the elements left to make fast time possi- 
ble. W. F. Murphy first cut the mile record 
down to 2m. 23 2-5s. Three weeks after this P. 
J. Berlo put the record down to 2m. 18 I-5s., 
nearly down to Osmond’s great record of 2m. 
16s. G. M. Worden put the American record of 
2 miles down to 5m. 06 4-5s. The half mile 
has gone to W. F. Murphy in 1m. 09 3-5s.; the 
three-quarters to P. J. Berlo in Im. 42s.; this ties 
Osmond’s record. 

The Wimissimmett Cycle Club of Chelsea, 
Mass., organized August 19 with the following 
officers: President, A. B. Champlin; vice- 
president, David Gould; secretary and treas- 
urer, J. M. Linscott ; captain, D. H. Woodbury ; 
first lieutenant, F. W. Forbush; second lieu- 
tenant, E. B. Stratton; bugler, F. A. Brum- 
mett ; color bearer, Fred. P. Palmer. 

W. F. Murphy, M. A. C., at the Rochester 
meet made the world’s mile record in competition 
in 2m. 25 4-5s., the fastest mile ever ridden on 
any kind of a machine in competition. 

The West, not having any large and wealthy 
clubs to foot the bills of its racing men, naturally 
is opposed to a more liberal expense rule. The 
East, having quite a number of these rich clubs, 
is in favor of a good liberal expense rule. 

Murphy stood without a peer on the racing 
track this season until Windle reappeared to 
challenge his supremacy. 

The Kalamazoo (Mich.) Wheel Club organized 
with the following officers: President, Dr. O. 
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A. LaCrone; vice-president, O. E. Price; sec- 
ond vice-president, Will Shear; secretary, N. 
E. Webster, Jr.; treasurer, F. P. Ford; captain, 
Jolly Allen; executive committee, president, 
secretary, captain, John W. Adams and Dewitt 
Olin ; finance committee, treasurer, W. E. Clark 
and M. E. Blood. 

The attention of the National War Department 
has been called to the successful use of the 
“*safety’’ in the fall manoeuvres of the Con- 
necticut National Guard, and a recommenda- 
tion made that the Government extend the ex- 
periments in the army. 

Everyone speaks in the highest praise of the 
hospitality and management of the State meet 
at Rochester in August. 

Belanger’s wonderful machine does not ma- 
terialize. Last month the tubber tire had not 
come; this month the gear is not right. The 
final trouble will be that the expected speed does 
not develop. There never was a clearer case of 
**Great Expectations.”’ 

The New York Division at the meet in Roch- 
ester last month resolved, That the New York 
Division favor the proposed amendment to the 
L. A. W. constitution providing that three-fourths 
membership shall be sufficient to qualify wheel- 
ing clubs as league clubs. The division also 
placed itself on record as being in favor of short- 
ening the term of office of president of the L. A. 
W.toone year. It is doubted if either of the 
amendments prevail. 

It has been suggested that Uncle Jerry Rusk 
and his Granger party better ally themselves 
with the wheelmen on the matter of better 
roads. The question is, Is the spirit of the Mug- 
wump strong enough to make such a combine 
possible? I wot not! but I prophesy ‘‘ No!” 

The Philadelphia (Pa.) Turner Wheelmen 
have effected an organization, with the follow- 
ing officers: President, George A. Boch; sec- 
retary, William Nees; captain, Rudolph Haas. 
Only members of the Philadelphia Turnge- 
meinde are eligible. 

The ‘‘Century” club of Washington, D. C., 
under the name of ‘‘ Crescent Century Wheel- 
men,” has been formed. The officers are: 
President, C. E, Terry; secretary and treas- 
urer, C, Shaw; captain, W. J. Espey. Those 
only are eligible to membership who have rid- 
den 100 miles within the twenty-four hours. 

The Bath (N. Y.) Bicycle Club was formed 
August 5 with the following list of officers: 
President, Hon. F. S. Wolf; vice-president, 
John Farr; secretary, Guy W. Allison ; treas- 
urer, Bernard M. Wynkoop; captain, Fred. de 
Peyster; lieutenant, Fred. Davison. 

The clergyman who states that ‘‘ many young 
men are riding straight to sheol’’ does not mince 
matters much even if he is not strictly within 
the lines of common sense. 

The members of the Jackson Club and the 
Cook County Wheelmen, of Chicago, have had 
a regular rough and tumble circus. The Jack- 
sons are the social element of the combination 
with the C. C. W. The Jacksons tried to run 
the club to the detriment of the Wheelmen and 
the climax was reached at a recent meeting, 
when a lively time was had and the meeting 
was unceremoniously adjourned by the contend- 
ing parties having a regular grab game for the 
charter. 

THE PROWLER. 











FOOTBALL. 


THE principal topic of interest in football cir- 
cles at this early day, when the autumn term is 
but just opening at the various colleges, is what 
the relations will be between the three leading 
teams. Yale and Princeton both being members 
of the Intercollegiate Association must by the 
regular schedule of games be brought together, 
and as the two leading teams of that associa- 
tion in the contests of last season will play their 
match at New York or its immediate vicinity. 
Harvard, on the other hand, having withdrawn 
from the ass« ciation, will arrange such matches 
as the football management at Cambridge may 
decide desirable. Of course all football enthu- 
siasts hope that this schedule will include games 
with both Yale and Princeton. In fact the 
Harvard-Yale match is apparently an assured 
event, there having been no break in these con- 
tests for years, except upon the occasion of Har- 
vard being debarred from the sport by action of 
the authorities at Cambridge. The question, 
therefore, narrows down to that of the probability 
of a Harvard-Princeton match, and everyone is 
anxiously awaiting the decision which must 
surely come before long. 

Another rather interesting feature of the sea- 
son will be the fact that there are no veteran 
captains upon the three leading teams, and 
there will be plenty of opportunity offered for 
experiments of all kinds. After a man has ex- 
perienced the cares and worries of the captain’s 
lot through one season he is apt to be loath to 
take up novel plays, and if he does there is lack- 
ing that spontaneous enthusiasm over a new 
play which stirs the blood of acaptain in his first 
season. The reason for this is that the veteran 
captain has seen so many really promising plays 
turn out worse than useless that his confidence 
in novelty has been sadly shaken. This year 
Trafford, McClurg and Warren will all try 
their ’prentice hands at developing plays and 
teams, and although each will enjoy all the 
coaching to be obtained from graduates there 
will be plenty of rivalry between them to bring 
out to the full their individual inventive 
geniuses. 

Not many years ago all the interest centred in 
the coniest of these larger teams, but of late 
years the other two teams in the association 
have upon occasion made a contest with the 
leaders so extremely close that the result can 
no longer be taken as a foregone conclusion. 
The University of Pennsylvania played such a 
remarkably strong game against Princeton last 


season that there is an added interest in their 
match of this year. Then, too, the first match 
between Wesleyan and Yale last October came 
so near being disagreeable for Yale that a sim- 
ilar initial game this year upon the Yale field 
will be watched with double regard. 

The subject of umpires and referees is one 
always provocative of discussion. Fortunately 
for the teams in the association their umpires 
are appointed by the advisory committee, but 
for the outside games there is, of course, no 
such provision, and the official who is selected 
must be chosen by mutual agreement. There 
promises to be plenty of discussion. before an 
agreement can be reached in these outside 
matches. The truth of the matter is that it re- 
quires practice to make an umpire, just as it 
does to make a player, and many men who 
would undoubtedly make satisfactory umpires 
as far as judgment and coolness go are unable 
or do not care to devote the necessary time to 
keep in practice. 

As we go to press the early practice of the 
teams is beginning upon all the fields, and be- 
fore another month all other sports will be 
secondary to the excitement of the ‘‘ gridiron 
field.” WALTER CAMP. 


CRICKET. 


THE American cricket season of 1891 will be 
ranked as the first season for the inauguration 
of a series of matches for the championship of 
the United States. The series played cannot be 
said to have been en 7égle exactly, but stilla 
beginning has been made, and it is to be hoped 
that in the near future a regular series of cham- 
pionship contests will be arranged under the 
authority of some such established organization 
as that of the National League in baseball. 
The beginning of the series of championship 
contests in the American cricket field was made 
through the playing of elevens representative 
of the leading cricket cities of the country, Bos- 
ton, New York, Baltimore and Chicago entering 
the lists. Out of the preliminary series came 
the Philadelphia and Chicago elevens as the 
leaders, and during September these two rival 
teams met in a grand match at Philadelphia, 
arranged under the auspices of a special com- 
mittee of the Philadelphia clubs, and the result 
was atwo-days contest on September 11 and 12, 
which proved to be a model exhibition of skill- 
ful batting by the Philadelphia team. The Chi- 
cago team came East confident of making a 
good record in the Quaker City, as they had pre- 
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viously taken two of the crack Philadelphia 
clubs into camp in the West; but the aggrega- 
tion of local cricket talent the Philadelphia com- 
mittee gathered for the contest was such as to 
present an eleven of exceptional strength in all 
the departments of the game, but especially in 
their batting strength, as the appended score 
shows. 

The contest opened on September 11 with the 
local team at the bat, and it was not until the 
score had reached 135 that the second wicket 
fell, and when the last batsman was disposed 
of the total runs scored had reached the large 
number of 478, every batsman but two scor- 
ing double figures, and one of these carried 
his bat out. Here is the score of the innings, 
which virtually decided the contest at the very 
outset : 

PHILADELPHIA, 


G. S. Patterson (Germantown), b. Langham . 52 
F. Ww. Ralston (Germantown), c. Bradley, b. Rogers . 21 
A. M. Wood (Belmont), |. b. w.,b. Dale . . | 
F. H. Bohlen (Germantown), b. "Wright . 61 
S. Law (Merion), b. Dale . ; 78 
C. Coates, Jr. (Belmont), c. Rogers, b. “Bradley . 51 
P. Butler (Philadelphia), c. Kelly, b. Rogers . 21 
F. L. Altemus (Belmont), b. Kelly . . 26 
S. Welsh, Jr. (Germantown), b. Bradley 25 
mv. Bailey (Merion), not out . 8 
H, I. Brown arerepmarenenee — 2 
Byes . - 44 
Leg byes 8 
Wides - 5 

Total “428 


The Philadelphia ‘Sunday Item, } in ‘commenting’ 


upon the contest, said that ‘ ‘the bowling was 
good, the fielding at times brilliant, but the bat- 
ting was superb, and almost every man on the 
team showed that he was no ordinary hitter, 
but a sound judge of good lengths and a capa- 
ble punisher of every loose ball that came in 
his way. Nine of the team reached double fig- 
ures, and an excuse may be made for the last 
batsman in the matter of the light, which toward 
the close of the day was very bad. G. S. Pat- 
terson played a splendid innings when the bowl- 
ing was at its best, and A. M. Wood, in a style 
peculiarly his own, hit to all parts of the field. 
Sud Law obtained the top score by brilliant hit- 
ting, but the most correct cricket and prettiest 
style was exhibited by F. H. Bohlen, whose cut- 
ting and off strokes were perfection. The 
wicket was in splendid condition, and, notwith- 
standing the enormous score made on it, played 
true to the last. The visitors were in the field 
ali day, but never lost heart and fielded in mag- 
nificent style. Alex. Macpherson, their captain, 
had a most difficult task, but he never lost his 
head, and tried every means to dislodge the 
batsman. He puton no less than ten bowlers, 
every man having a try at the wickets, with the 
exception of J. Dethier, the wicket keeper. They 
were certainly handicapped by the absence of 
Dr. E. R. Ogden, who is the finest all-round crick- 
eter in the West, and it is probable his bowl- 
ing would have proved a useful factor in the 
match,” 

When the Chicago team went to the bat the 
next day it was with no hope of victory, but 
only to try and escape having to follow their 
innings. But the effective bowling and the fine 
fielding were too much for them, and they 
were disposed of in their first innings for the 
small total of 62 runs, C. J. Self being the 
only player who got in double figures, his 13 
topping the score. In following their innings 
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the eleven were again disposed of for compara- 
tively small figures, the total being 75 runs 
only. This time two of the team secured 
double figures, A. Macpherson getting 16 and 
T. Dale 12. Patterson led the Philadelphia 
bowling with a credit of 14 wickets in the two 
innings for a total of 42 runs. On the part of 
Chicago in bowling Bradley had the best 
score, he taking two wickets for 58 runs. 

The championship of the Metropolitan Cricket 
League was settled the first week in September 
in a contest between the elevens of the Staten 
Island and Manhattan clubs, and to the delight 
of the Staten Islanders they won the pennant. 
It was a one day’s match, and the first innings’ 
play decided it in favor of Staten Island bya 
score of 219 to 106. In the second innings the 
Manhattans had scored 67 with the loss of 
three wickets when time was called. H. W. 
Townsend led the Staten Island score with a 
finely played 72, S. H. Barton’s 65 being the 
next best score, J. L. Poole contributing 31, 
J. Quilby 13 and C. J. Metcalfe 10. On the 
part of the Manhattans, in their first innings 
F. Prendergast’s 41 was the feature, the only 
other double-figure score of the innings being 
C. Lowe’s 17. R. O. Davies ran up 4o in the 
second innings and W. R. Cobb 24. Poole led 
the Staten Island bowling with three wickets 
for 36 runs, Cobb leading the Manhattan bowl- 
ing with six wickets for 57 runs, 

I regret to record an incident in the season’s 
play in the metropolitan cricket arena of an um- 
pire’s decision being disputed. This is new to 
the cricket field, though .amiliar enough in 
baseball circles. In cricket the law rules that 
the umpire’s decision on all points involving 
only errors of judgment are positively final, 
from which there is no appeal. The Metropoli- 
tan Cricket League should see that this rule is 
kept intact. HENRY CHADWICK. 

Pal 

A NOTEWORTHY contest took place recently 
on the grounds of the Fort Hamilton Club on 
Long Island, it being the occasion of quite a 
gathering of veteran cricketers of the metropolis, 
who were out for a jolly good time at cricket. 
Among those present were Messrs. Moeran, of 
the old St. George Club ; Rutty, of the Berkeleys; 
Hosford and Munro, of the Manhattans, and 
other well-known members of the several met- 
ropolitan cricket clubs. The opposing cap- 
tains were W. J. Wood, of the Kings County 
Club, and W. H. Blankley, of the Fort Hamil- 
tons. To make the contest a unique affair Cap- 
tain Wood’s eleven wore white hats and vests, 
while Captain Blankley’s team figured in the 
old-fashioned black silk hats, the latter being 
rather hot coverings with the thermometer up 
in the nineties. The White Hats were disposed 
of for 38 runs only, not a batsman scoring dou- 
ble figures, Mr. Rutty’s 8 being the highest score 
of the innings. The fact was Bloxom’s bowling 
was too fatal for run getting, he bowling well 
for catches, of which no less than seven were 
made by the Black Hat fielders. Moeran was 
caught for 7; Hosford was run out fora single 
and Wood gave a catch after scoring 2. On the 
other side the Black Hats ran up a total of 56 
runs, of which Roberts contributed 16. Messrs. 
Hosford, Rutty, Moeran and Wood did the 
bowling, the veteran MHosford’s underhand 
balls being the most effective. 
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IT was rather unfortunate when the Staten 
Islanders went to Montreal on August 22 that 
they could not get together their best team. 
With the absence of Miller and Post the de- 
fense field of the champions of the United 
States was hardly in the best condition to play 
against Archie McNaughton and the two Hodg- 
son brothers, who together are considered the best 
attack players in the Dominion. However, they 
worked hard and kept the Canadians down to 
5 goals to their 2. 

The game throughout showed plainly the de- 
ficiency of the Staten Islanders in their checking 
or they were very much out of condition, for 
when the ball was thrown any distance it in- 
variably went into a Canadian stick. 

The goals were made by Whiting and Curry 
for the visitors, and McNaughton (1), Geraghty 


(2), Hodgson (2) for the Montrealers. The 
teams were as follows: 
Montreal, &£4.G 
Sheppard Goal H. Mathews 
Patterson . Point - . .D. Brown 
Louson . Cover . . A. D. Ritchey 
Cameron : ) (. . W.G, Meharg 
OO eS . 7 Defense field. . L. Moses, Jr. 
Weldon. .... .) (eee oe Curry 
Spriggins . Centre. ; C. Chapin 
Baird. . ° J. F. McClain 
McNaughton | Attack field <= ae 
odgson . ; . _G, Whiting 
Hodgson . Outside home . . R. Mathews 
Geraghty . Inside home . A. Douglass 
Brophy . ptain . Brown 


a Ca once 
Referee, Mr. J. Garete, of Toronto. 


THE game played on August 29 between the 
New York Athletic Club and the Athletic Club of 
the Schuylkill Navy was one full of spirit and 
fine work. At times it looked as if victory was 
within the grasp of the Philadelphians, but when 
time was called the score stood 3 to 2 in favor of 


~ 
. . . . 


On Labor Day the Lorillard Athletic Club team 
traveled to Rutherford, N. J., and defeated the 
Burling Springs Athletic Club’s lacrosse team by 
a score of 7 too. 

The teams were: 


Lorillards. Burling Springs. 
Morgan . Goal . cae eee 
Cochrane. Point. . Van Dyke 
Lipsey. . ... Cover point. K. Hunt 
McDonald . | Defense } Ricca E. Hunt 
Killough . . aS 3 «2 ee 
Kell i ae re oo 
McKechnie . ! Met | A « «© A, Talore 
Taylor . + «mele . « + « Mibaber 
Loane. . .. . « . Outside home . _Chester 
| ae a Inside home. . J. F. Baker 


The goals were made by Kelly (1), McKechnie 
(2), Banks (2), Taylor (1), Loane (1). 


THE most important game of this season was 
played on Labor Day between the N.Y. A. C. 
and. 5. 1, A.C, 

The scrimmage commenced with Bent, Mc- 
Clain, Ritchey and Gilmore in a bunch, and it 
was not until Ritchey snapped the ball out into 
the open that the real play commenced. Em- 

bury McLean got the ball and after a short run 
passed it to Bush, but it fell short and Moses got 
it and threw it toward the N. Y. A. C. flags. It 
was immediately returned to the Staten Island’s 
flags, where it stayed for a period, and for a 
time the passing, dodging and checking of the 
men were as scientific as it is possible to see. 
For seven minutes this lasted—seven minutes 
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of wild excitement both for spectators and 
players, and often it seemed as though someone 
would be hurt with the body checking that took 
place, for on this end of the field was the weight 
of both teams and when the men came together 
with a rush it seemed as though something 
must snap. But practice had inured the 
players, and beyond a bruise or two no one was 
hurt. At last McLean (N. Y. A. C.) threw a 
goal. 

The teams then changed positions and when 
the ball was again faced it went toward the same 
flags and the audience was treated toa repetition 
of the former playing. It took just seven min- 
utes before King (S. I. A.C.), who had made 
one or two unsuccessful shots, by ‘some very 
clever dodging passed the ball between the flags, 
making the scoreatie of 1to1. By next lining 
up the freshness of the players had worn off and 
all settled down to hard work. It takes a player 
to understand what thismeans. The muscles of 
the body have been stretched, the excitement of 
the brain has worn off and there remains nothing 
but the power, agility and endurance gained 
by long and careful training. For thirty-three 
minutes this contest lasted. At last McClain 
(S. I. A. C.) threw a goal. 

Score—S, I. A.C.,2; N.Y. A.C., 1 

Time was called before anything more was 
done, and the first half was over. 

The second half of a game is generally the 
strong part for the S. I. A. C., but on this occa- 
sion it proved to be their Waterloo. 

When time was called they had for the first 
time in two years lost the omen game, 
the score being 5 to 2. 

The teams were as follows: 


NM, FAs ¢. Si €. 
J. O’Brien . . - Goal Meharg 
Bennett . . Point . pore . « Miller 
Flannery. . . Cover point . . . Brown 
Roberts... . First defense . . . . . « Moses 
Doyle. . . . . . Seconddefense . - Post 
Gilmore... . Third defense Ritchey 
Bent .. Centre McClain 
McLean . First attack - «Chapin 
BOR 4 6 « Second attack . ° Whiting 
W. O’Brien . Third attack . - « Cary 
Burns. . Outside home . ° King 
Gerry . ‘ Inside nee er Mathews 
i. O'Brien Field cap! A. Mathews 


sani Me. S. tslen, ‘Lorillard P Cc. 


Injured—J. O’Brien, a broken thumb; 
head cut; Bennett, hit in the neck. 

Goals made first half by McLean, N. Y. A. C., 
in seven minutes ; King, S. I. A. C., in fourteen 
minutes; McClain, S. I. A. C., in thirty-three 
minutes. Second half—Bush, N. Y. A. C., in 
fourteen minutes; Gerry, N. Y. A.C., in two 
minutes; Bush, N. Y. A. C., in seven minutes ; 
Burns, N. Y. A. C., in thirteen minutes. 


THE schedule of A. A, U. lacrosse — is: 

August 29, at Polo Grounds, A. C. S.N., 2, v. 
N.Y, & C., 3 

September 7 at Staten Island, N. Y. A. C., 5, 
Vv. & }. A. C., 

September i "at Philadelphia, A. C. S. N. v. 
N, ¥. AwG. 

September 19, at Philadelphia, A, C. S. N. v. 
S. 1A. ©. 


Brown, 


September 26, at Staten Island, A. C. S. N. v. 
S. I. A. C. 


pt 3, at Polo Grounds, N. Y. A. C. v. 
S. 1, A.C. 
LIONEL Mosks, JR. 
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LAWN 
OFFICIAL ORGAN OF THE UNITED STATES NATIONAL 
LAWN TENNIS ASSOCIATION. 
FIXTURE, 


October 6— Intercollegiate Lawn Tennis Association, 
annual championship at New Haven. 


TENNIS. 


THE season of tennis tournaments begins to 
wane after the championship meeting, yet dur- 
ing the past month a large number of important- 
events have taken place, and now the intercol- 
legiate contests arouse renewed speculation and 
discussion. Unusual interest attaches to the 
event at New Haven this year, owing to the 
imposing array of contesting collegians. In the 
autumn playing is general throughout the clubs 
of the country. Players return from their sum- 
mer Circuit to their respective clubs. Some have 
been prize winners ; some are satisfied with their 
progress through a few rounds at Newport; 
some explain their defeats by saying, ‘‘ I was 
not playing my game.’’ ‘‘ My strokes did not 
come off,” etc. All, however, have learned 
something about tennis and many no doubt try 
to inculcate the Campbell, Hobart and Hovey 
strokes among their less sophisticated associates. 
Even a spectator of our great matches is ma- 
terially aided in his tennis, as subsequent play- 
ing has often demonstrated. Professional and 
business occupations prevent many from devot- 
ing time to tennis in the fall, yet the courts of 
all our clubs seem to be in more demand now 
than at any time during the season. 

A SUCCESSFUL inter-city tournament was con- 
' cluded at Bridgeport, Conn., August 23. Play- 
ers representing Norwalk and Bridgeport met 
and the series of contests resulted in a victory 
_ for the latter city. Messrs. Mallory, Belknap, 

Jewett and Hincks represented Bridgeport, and 
~ the Norwalk men were Messrs. Burchard, Rus- 

sell, Lockwood and Haviland. The prize was a 

banner, valued at $50. Each man played every 

other. Bridgeport won, thirty sets to nine. 

There were twenty-seven single sets and twelve 

double sets played. The visitors were hand- 

somely entertained by the Ladies’ Club of 

Bridgeport. 

THE Senter House tournament was won 
August 31 at Centre Harbor, N. H., by H. G. 
Bixby, who defeated George H. Crocker, 9-7, 
0-6, 6-3, 6-4. 
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THE tournament for the New Hampshire 
championship began on September 2 with thir- 
teen entries in singles. The finals were reached 
on September 4 and resulted in a victory for R. 
D. Wrenn, of Cambridge. Wrenn and Read 
won the doubles. Scores: 

Singles—Preliminary round—Edwin Sheafe, of 
Longwood, beat Roger C,. Eastman, of Concord, 
6-2, 6-3; J. B. Read, of Cambridge, beat F. C. 
Barnard, of Dartmouth, 13-15, 6-1, 6-1 ; George 
F. Brown, Jr., of Harvard, beat H. G. Bixby, of 
Longwood, 8-6, 6-4; H. P. Hammond, of Con- 
cord, beat F. S. Mansfield, of Longwood, by de- 
fault; W. P. Niles, of Concord, beat E. C. Niles, 
of Concord, 6-3, 6-2. 

First round—Edwin Sheafe beat H. S. Krans, 
of Columbia College, 7-5, 6-2; G. F. Brown, 
Jr., beat J. B. Read, 6-4, 7-5; H. P. Hammond 
beat W. P. Niles, 6-3, 6-2; R. D. Wrenn, of 
Cambridge, beat James S. Brown, of Dart- 
mouth, 6-1, 6-1. 

Second round—R. D. Wrenn beat H. P. Ham- 
mond, 6-1, 6-1; G. F. Brown, Jr., beat Edwin 
Sheafe, 6-3, 6-2. 

Final round—R. D. Wrenn beat G. F. Brown, 
Jr., 8-6, 6-2, 6-3. 

Doubles—Preliminary round—R. D. Wrenn 
and J. B. Read beat E. C. and W. P. Niles, 6-2, 
6-1; R. C. Eastman and Edwin Sheafe beat H. 
P. Hammond and H. SS. Krans, 4-6, 6-2, 6-2; 
E. Boynton and F. Brown beat Quigley and 
Devereaux by default. 

First round—R. D. Wrenn and J. B. Read 
beat R. C. Eastman and Edwin Sheafe, 6-1, 6-0, 
H. J. Bixby and George F. Brown, Jr., beat E. 
Boynton and F. Brown, 6-1, 6-2. 

Finals—R. D. Wrenn and J. B. Read beat H. 
G. Bixby and G. F. Brown, Jr., 6-2, 3-6, 6-1, 
5-7, 8-6. 

AN open tournament was held at Burlington, 
Ia., on Thursday, September 3, upon the grounds 
of the Hawkeye Tennis Club. The prizes were 
given by Wright & Ditson, of Boston. There 
were seven entries. Baldwin won by defeating 
P. A. Crapo after a close match. Scores: Pre- 
liminary round— Baldwin beat Waite by de- 
fault; Power beat C. F. Crapo, 1-6, 6-4, 6-2; 
P. A. Crapo beat Dodge, 4-6, 6-3, 6-2. First 
round—Baldwin beat Power, 1-6, 6-2, 6-3; 
Crapo beat Spencer, 6-0, 7-5. Final round— 
Baldwin beat Crapo, 6-2, 4-6, 3-6, 9-7, 6-4. 
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A LOCAL tournament is annually held at Bur- 
lington called the Hawkeye tournament, be- 
cause it was instituted by the Burlington 
Hawkeye. This season there were over forty 
entries and the playing occupied about three 
weeks, The results are: Senior singles, won 
by Baldwin; junior singles, won by C. F. 
Crapo; men’s doubles, won by Baldwin and 
Power; ladies’ doubles, won by Miss Blanke and 
Miss Goldthwaite. Miss Spencer and Mr. Spen- 
cer won the mixed doubles, and the junior 
doubles were won by C. F. and C. M. Crapo. 
Messrs. Baldwin and Powers secured the prizes 
also at the Bluff Park all comers’. 


THE third annual tournament of the Carbon- 
dale Tennis Club for the championship of North- 
eastern Pennsylvania was held on the grounds 
of Farview Park, commencing Friday, Septem- 
ber 4. Carbondale is situated in the Lacka- 
wanna Valley, about 15 miles north of Scranton. 
The country is very mountainous, and for this 
reason the ‘‘gravity road” was built by the 
Delaware and Hudson Canal Company for the 
transportation of coal from Carbondale to Hones- 
dale. This is a very unique road. Cars are 
pulled up the mountain on a series of ‘‘ planes” 
with cables and are then allowed to slide down 
the opposite side The distance to Honesdale 
by rail is 16 miles, but the return track has 
fewer planes and is 24 miles in length. 

Farview is on the top of the mountain, about 5 
miles from Carbondale, as a bee flies. The ride 
from Farview to Carbondale is simply charm- 
ing. The cars are open and run smoothly, at- 
taining at times a velocity of 45 or 50 miles per 
hour. The descent is a continuous “slide 
down hill’’ of 1,000 feet drop and the passage 
is very tortuous, through trees and rocks, 
emerging at times to show the town beneath 
and Scranton in the distance, Just before the 
‘Horseshoe Curve” the cars go through a 
narrow defile, whisking around the corner as 
you expect to have them dashed upon the rocks 
ahead. 

The grounds are near the summit of the 
mountain and the magnificent view extends for 
80 miles, embracing the Catskills and numerous 
lakes, groves and farms. The courts are three 
in number; two are together and the third is 
about 200 feet distant. They are formed of 
“red slate,” which makes a very hard surface, 
though to some a less lively court is preferable. 
The surface is very flat, having been Jaid out by 
the city engineer. Wire netting extends across 
the ends, far enough back to allow of ample 
room for the players, but not enough to permit 
of seats, which extend along the sides. It was 
very amusing to watch the row of heads turn, 
following the ball as it would cross and recross 
the net. The number of entries, twelve in all, 
was fewer than usual, only three towns being 
represented—Scranton, Honesdale and Carbon- 
dale—but a great deal of rivalry exists between 
them in tennis. 

The absence of certain Pittston and Wilkes- 
barre players was very much felt. The players 
of this section consist mostly of graduates and 
undergraduates of Yale, Harvard, Cornell and 
Stevens. Matches were scheduled to commence 


at 10:30, but it was 10:45 before play was com- 
menced, the train arriving at Farview at 10:15. 

The day was a typical one for tennis, warm 
and partly cloudy, with a slight breeze, and the 


matches were pushed as far as possible, so that 
only the finals in both singles and doubles 
would be left to be played off the succeeding 
day at Carbondale. To further the attainment 
of this result vantage sets were played only in 
the odd or deciding set. There was only one 
match in the preliminary round. Orchard won 
from Thompson after a rather one-sided match, 
although three sets were required to decide 
it. 

The first round was a surprise from the start. 
Moon defeated T. Archbald, who was looked 
upon as a sure winner, in two straight sets. The 
former played a back-line game and had very 
good success in passing his opponent, who, 
however, was not at his best. Another surprise 
was the defeat of Torrance by J. Archbald, Jr., 
Yale ’87. The latter won the championship 
last year, but has been beaten a number of 
times this year by the former, who was, in con- 
sequence, looked upon as asure winner. The 
match was closed and ‘‘ four all” was cafled on 
the third set. Archbald showed great skill and 
judgment in volleying his opponent’s lobs well 
in the corners of the court and close to the base 
line. He played a net game throughout, while 
the latter seemed unable to reach the net and 
equally unable to pass him. Hand won from 
Sanderson, of Cornell, after two close sets and 
some very good tennis, while Orchard met de- 
feat at the hands of Gilmore. The latter plays 
an overhand stroke which is well adapted to a 
lively court. 

Lunch was served the players by the ladies of 
Carbondale, who showed a great deal of com- 
mon sense and uncommon taste in the. prepara- 
tion of it. The first match after dinner was be- 
tween Moon and Gilmore, and was won by the 
latter in two easy sets. The former did not 
play in the same form that he did in the morn- 
ing, probably because he had played on the up- 
per court before, which was ordinary dirt and 
not so lively, while his opponent was used to 
the lower one. The first match in the doubles 
was Orchard and Kingsbury against Torrance 
and Moon. It took three sets to decide it in the 
latter’s favor, who played in very poor form, 
due principally to their being unused to such a 
lively court. At the same time Archbald and 
Hand found no difficulty in winning two 
straight sets from Hunt and Fisher. 

The best double match of the day was Tor- 
rance and Moon against Sanderson and Gil- 
more. There was some discussion as to which 
court to use, and so it was decided by toss. 
Luckily for the former they won ‘the toss and 
the match was played on the upper court. On 
one of the lower courts the match would surely 
have gone against them, as their play would 
have been, in all probability, a repetition of 
their former unsteady work. The match was 
close throughout and there were many deuce 
games. With three to love against them on the 
third set Torrance and Moon braced, tied the 
score and finally won, 7-5. Great interest 
was manifested in the match as Carbondale v. 
Scranton, and there were four umpires and a 
scorer. At the same time a good many watched 
Hand defeat J. Archbald, Jr., in a three-set 
match which contained many deuce and van- 
tage games, though the score in the third set 
would appear one sided. This was the last 
match of the day, and a special train took the 
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tennis enthusiasts back to Carbondale, and it 
certainly was an enjoyable ‘‘ coast.” 

W. A. Manville was one of the official scorers, 
and to him was due, as in the preceding year, 
the excellent condition of the grounds. : 
Burr, a retired tennis enthusiast, managed the 
matches in a very able and agreeable manner. 

Among those present were Messrs. Blair, 
Moffat, Logan, Linen, Anderson, Jackson, Dr. 
and Mrs. Worman, of OUTING, and Misses Wells, 
Blair, Hunt, Belin, Alice Belin, Atherton and 
Annie Atherton, from Scranton; Misses Stan- 
ton, Dorflinger and Holmes, from Honesdale ; 
Misses Butler, Abbott, Manville and Mrs. 
Meaker, from Carbondale. 

The finals—Gilmore v. Hand in the singles, 
Hand and Archbald v. Torrance and Moon in 
the doubles—were not played on Saturday on 
account of the rain, but were postponed till 
Mondayat3P.M. The following are the results 
of the tournament to the finals : 

Singles—Preliminary round—C, Orchard beat 
F. Thompson, 5-6, 6-0, 6-2. 

First round—N. L. Moon beat T. Archbald, 
6&2, 6-5; J. Archbald, Jr., beat H. Torrance, 
Jr., 2-6, 6-2, 6-4; E. L. Gilmore beat C. Or- 
chard, 6-2, 6-4; W. Hand beat E. S. Sander- 
son, 6-5, 6-5. 

Second round—W. Hand beat J. Archbald, 
Jr., 6-2, 3-6, 6-1. E. L. Gilmore beat N. L. Moon, 
6-1, 6-3. 

Final round—W. 
6-1, 3-6, 6-4, 6-4. 

Doubles—Preliminary round—Torrance and 
Moon beat Orchard and Kingsbury, 5-6, 6-4, 
6-3. 

First round—Archbald and Hand beat Fisher 
and Hunt, 6-1, 6-o. Torrance and Moon beat 
Gilmore and Sanderson, 3-6, 6-3, 7-5 

Final round—Archbald and Hand beat Tor- 
rance and Moon, 6-2, 6-3, 6-4. 

HENRY TORRANCE, JR. 


Hand beat E. L. Gilmore, 


x 
THE championship of Maine was won at Port- 
land, September 3, by Howard, of Bates Col- 
lege. He defeated Dana, 6-2, 6-2, 4-6, 6-3. 


THE annual match between Mr. George Wright 
and his son Beals, of Boston, and Mr. Willis 
Farrington and his son Jack, of Lowell, took 
place September 5 at Belvidere, Mass., on the 
courts of Mr. Paul Butler. The Lowell pair 
won, 6-3, 6-0. Inasingle contest Jack Farring- 
ton beat Beals Wright, 6-4, 6-3, and while this 
was in progress Mr. Butler won two sets from 
Mr. Wright, 6-5, 6-4. 


THE result of the Y. M.C. A. tournament in 
Brooklyn, which was concluded September 7, is 
as follows: Final round—E. L. Heltcamp beat 
W. Parker, 6-0, 6-1, 6-4. 


THE Hohokus Valley T. C. held its annual 
doubles championship for men on September 7. 
A challenge cup has been offered for winners, 
the conditions being that it be won three suc- 
cessive seasons. It is called the Chapman cup. 
The results were : 

Preliminary round—Lord and E. Bigelow beat 
C. Walton and Levick, 6-1, 6-2; H. Palmer and 
Houston beat L. Braine and Will Walton, 6-0, 
6-3; R. Palmer and F. Smith beat Cox and C. 
Smith, 6-1, 6-2; Johnson and W. Walton beat 
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B. Braine and H. Walton, 6-3 5-7, 4-6; E. 
Moore and Cahill beat Chapman and F. Walton, 
6-3, 7-5. 

First round—Lord and E. Bigelow beat Hat- 
ten and Rowbotham, 6-0, 6-2; R. Bigelow and 
Whitney Walton beat H. Palmer and Houston, 
6-3, 8-6; Johnson and Walton beat R. Palmer 
and F. Smith, 6-3, 6-o; G. Moore and Cahill 
beat Harrison and Watlington, 7-5, 6-2. 

Second round—Lord and E. Bigelow beat R. 
Bigelow and Whitney Walton, 6-5, 6-3; John- 
son and Walton beat Moore and Cahill, 6-2, 
6-0. 

Finals—Johnson and Walton beat Lord and 
Bigelow, 6-0, 6-2 


THE championship of Western Pennsylvania 
was decided on September 7 at Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Prof. S. W. B. Moorhead, the holder of the 
Grogan challenge cup, was defeated by Charles 
A. Buch, of Altoona, after the finest and most 
exciting match ever witnessed in Pittsburgh. 
Buch took the first set by hard and steady work. 
Moorhead then played with greater energy, 
scoring two sets with considerable ease. After . 
this excellent tennis was exhibited by each man. 
From 2-5 against him in the fourth set Buch se- 
cured the set, 10-8, and by magnificent play also 
won the fifth set. Score: Buch beat Moorhead, 
7-5, 2-6, 4-6, 10-8, 7-5. 


Amonc the contests at the S. I. A. C. on Labor 
was the 
concluding doubles match in the tournament an- 
nually given by the club at that time. The re- 
sult was: Final round—J. F. Hobart and S. C. 
Millett, N. Y. T.C., beat J. Y. G. Walker and E. 
T. Johnson, S, I. A. C., 5-7, 6-3, 6-3, 9-7. 


THE annual invitation tournament of the 
Lenox Club began on Tuesday, September 8, 
at Lenox, Mass. The finals were reached on 
Friday and resulted in a brilliant victory for 
W. A. Larned, of Cornell University, in singles, 
the doubles being won by Larned and Parker. 

Scores—First round—W. A. Larned beat 
Courtlandt Bishop, 6-1, 6-o; Lewis H. Parker 
beat F. V. S. Crosby, 6-3, 7-5; G. Herrick, Jr., 
beat E. Solvy, 8-6, 6-3; G. Livingstone beat 
P. S. Oliver, 6-3, 6-1; George Worthington 
beat G. D. Morgan, 6-1, 6-1 ; Samuel Frothing- 
ham beat George H. Barclay, 6-1, 6-1 ; Joseph 
W. Burden beat L. Dashill, 6-0, 6-1 ; Charles 
Barlow beat W. Herrick, 7-4, 6-4. 

Second round—Larned beat Frothingham, 
6-3, 6-4; Parker beat G. Herrick, 6-3, 6-3; 
Livingstone beat Barlow, 6-3, 6-3; Worthing- 
ton beat Durden, 6-1, 6-1. 

Third round—Larned beat Parker, 6-2, 6-4; 
Worthington beat Livingstone, 6-0, 7-5. 

Final round —Larned beat Worthington, 6-4, 
6-3, 7-5. 

Doubles — Preliminary round—Burden and 
Gray beat Blagden and Barclay by default. 

First round—Herrick and Herrick beat Adams 
and Greenleaf, 6-3, 6-2; Larned and Parker 
beat Burden and Gray, 8-6, 6-4; Fowler and 
Worthington beat Morgan and Livingston, 6-1, 
6-0; Barlow and Colby beat Crosby and Bar- 
clay, by default. 

Second round—Larned and Parker beat Her- 
rick and Herrick, 6-4, 3-6, 6-0; Fowler and 
Worthington beat Colby and Barlow, 6-3, 6-2. 

Final round—Larned and Parker beat Worth- 
ington and Fowler, 6-4, 6-4, 6-1. 
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LAWN GAMES. 


THE Crompton invitation tournament was 
decided at Worcester, Mass., September 8. In 
the finals J. D E. Jones, of Brown University, 
beat A. Bulluck, of Worcester, 6-4, 6-4, 6-2. 


THE open tournament of the Quincy T. C, 
began at Quincy, Mass., September 8. Walter 
M. Packard won the singles. Score—Final round 
—Packard beat Hal, 6-2, 6-2, 3-6, 6-4. In final 
doubles Packard and Harlow beat Hall and 
Farrington, 6-3, 6-3, 6-3. 

THE results of the Hillside T. C. tournament 
at Fall River, R. I., September 9, were as fol- 
lows: Final singles—Engstrom beat Holmes, 
6-2, 4-6, 6-1, 6-4. Final doubles—Engstrom 
and Homburg beat Gray and Wood, 7-5, 6-4, 6-0. 

CANADA. 

THE seventh annual event at Queens Royal, 
Niagara-on-the-Lake, resulted in a victory for 
Mr. Bowman, of the Rochester T. C., in singles, 
and for Messrs. Pope, of the Victoria L. T. C., 
in doubles. The tournament attracted great in- 
terest and many brilliant contests took place. 
Mr. Jules Vatable, of the St. Catherines Club, 
made an excellent fight for so young a player, 
but his opponent’s drives were too steady and 
swift for him. The scores were: Singles—Final 
round—J. P. Bowman (Rochester) beat Jules 
Vatable (St. Catherines), 6-3, 8-6, 6-1. Doubles 
—Final round—C. M. and A. M. Pope beat 
Rykert and Vatable, 3-6, 10-8, 6-3, 8-6. 


THE results of the Victoria tournament, which 
was played at Toronto, September 3, 4 and 5, 
were as follows: Men’s singles—Fina] round— 
Mackenzie (Toronto) beat Rykert (St. Cathar- 
ines), 6-0, 6-2, 6-3. Men’s doubles—Final round 
—Matthews and Blackwood (Toronto) beat C. 
M. and A. M. Pope (Victoria), 5-7, 2-6, 6-2, 6-3, 
6-4. Ladies’ singles—Final round—Miss Os- 
borne beat Mrs. Sydney Smith, 4-6, 3-6, 6-4, 
6-3, 6-1. Mixed doubles—Final round—Miss 
Osborne and Mr. Matthews beat Miss Pope and 
Mr. Pope, 6-4, 6-3, 4-6, 6-3. 

AT Toronto, September 12, a contest between 
the Victoria and Toronto clubs resulted ina 
victory for the former, eight events to four. 

SINGLES. 

S. A. Jones (V.) beat R. W. Matthews (T.), 

~ 3-6, 6-1. 
me 4 _Hollyer (T.) beat H. W. Pringle (V.), 
7-5) 

A. vi "Pope (V.) beat W. A. H. Kerr (T.), 6-4, 
4-6, 6-4. 

C. we Pope (V.) beat A. M. M. Kirkpatrick 
(ft. Pi 6-4, 1-6, 6-2. 

.T. Mackenzie (T.) beat E. S. Griffin (V.), 
wane ‘6-1. 

Dr. he edie (V.) beat O. R. Maclem (T.), 
6-4, 1 

H. L. a (V.) beat J. F. Smellie (T.), 9-7, 
6-1. 

C. C. Ross (T.) beat Cagenie Macdonnell (V.), 
7-5, 6-3. 

DOUBLES. 

Spragge and Griffin (V.) beat Mackenzie and 
Maclem (T.), 3-6, 6-3, 6-2. 

Smellie and Ross (T.) beat Pieler and Mac- 
donnell (V.), 7-5, 6-2. 

Pope and Pope (V.) beat Matthews and Kerr 
(T. )s 75 6-3. 

Jones aed Pringle (V.) beat Hollyer and Kirk- 
patrick (T.), 6-3, 6-o. 

F. KELLoGG. 
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ARCHERY. 


THE thirteenth annual tournament of the 
National Archery Association began August 27 
at Natural Bridge, Va. The field presented a 
very pretty sight, with the white tents and the 
long line of archers in gay flannels. Natural 
Bridge is a popular resort and the guests turned 
Out e masse to watch the sport. 

The first day’s shooting embraced the Colum- 
bia Round for ladies and the American Round 
for gentlemen. 


COLUMBIA ROUND-—-THREE HIGHEST. SCORES. 


Hits Scores. 
Divasme. ©. OWEN. 6 6 6 et ee 137 813 
Miss Georgietta Clark . ...... 125 611 
Miss NellieLongley ........ 121 589 

AMERICAN ROUND-——-THREE HIGHEST SCORES. 

Hits. Scores. 
De We NE gk A ee 174 1,008 
Se ek ls ws. ae ee 165 ‘885, 
| i 3 161 851 


The morning of the second ‘day was devoted 
to the team contest, which consists of ninety-six 
arrows at 60 yards for gentlemen and ninety-six 
arrows at 50 yards for ladies. 

The ladies’ and gentlemen’s teams of the 
Walnut Hills Club, Cincinnati, Ohio, were vic- 
torious. 

Mrs. M. C. Howell won the championship 
medal on the National Round, followed closely 


by Miss Clark, both of Cincinnati. Scores : 
Hits. Scores. 

Ce Lo CC 104 464 

Miss Georgietta Clark . . . 82 344 


The Double York Round consists of 144 ar- 
rows at 100 yards, ninety-six arrows at 80 yards, 
and forty-eight arrows at 60 yards. 


Hits. Scores. 
Ae a 163 719 
}: 4 ee eee 141 543 
(Ps ks 0 re a 97 424 


The Potomac Round is not very popular, con- 
sisting of twenty-four arrows each at 80, 70 and 


60 yards, 
The three highest scores were. 
Hits. Scores. 
ha ee NE Gs aS 6 le wets 58 292 
Se i | oe re eee 51 245 
ee EN, 0: 6 Seeley ; . 47 168 


On Saturday morning Mr. Louis Maxson, of 
Washington, won the flight medal, sending his 
arrow 290 yards. Miss E. C. Cook, of Washing- 
ton, won the ladies’ flight medal at 211% yards. 

The lady medal winners were: 

National Round gold medal and Columbia 
Round gold medal, Mrs. M. C. Howell. 

Flight shooting gold medal, Miss Cook. 

Junior Columbia gold medal, Miss G. Clark. 

60-yard gold medal, Miss Clark. 

50-yard gold medal, Mrs. Benckenstein. 

40-yard gold medal, Miss Longley. 

30-yard gold medal, Mrs. Newman. 

Team trophy of five silver plaques to Walnut 
Hills Ladies’ Club. 


GENTLEMAN MEDAL WINNERS. 
York Round gold medal, L. W. Maxson. 
American Round gold medal, L. W. Maxson. 
Potomac Round gold medal, L. W. Maxson. 
Flight shooting gold medal, L. W. Maxson. 
100-yard gold medal, J. F. Scott. © 
80-yard gold medal, bi Benckenstein. 
60-yard gold medal, M. C. Howell. 
50-yard gold medal, W. A. Clark. 
40-yard gold medal, G. W. Pickard. 
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ROD AND GUN. 


In brown October are the sportsman’s finest 
days, for perhaps no other lawful shooting 
month presents so many attractive features nor 
offers so many advantages. 

“Tt is brilliant autumn time, the most brilliant 
time of all, 

When the gorgeous woods are gleaming and the 
leaves begin to fall ; 

When the pippin leaves the bough and the su- 
mac fruit is red, 

And the quail is piping loud from the buckwheat 
where he fed ; 

When the produce is all housed and the farmer’s 
work is done 

And the woodland is resounding with the spaniel 
and the gun,” 

Now the ground is strewn with painted leaves ; 
the later migrants are working gradually south- 
ward and the squirrels and jays are busy storing 
mast and nuts against the bitter days to come. 
The dense foliage already shows traces of frosts 
and the cover is thinned sufficiently to allow the 
sportsman something more than a mere glimpse 
of his flying quarry. Game of all kinds is in the 
finest possible condition. Birds of the year are 
strong of wing and fit marks for the expert’s 
aim—bear, deer, rabbit, etc., are fat and sleek ; 
in fine, all proper objects for the sportsman’s 
quest are at their best. The weather is glori- 
ous, days fresh and bracing, nights frosty, sky 
and water blue as steel. Rafts of wild fowl 
haunt the lakes and marshes ; the stout grouse 
rises with a startling thunder of pinions and 
hurtles through the half-leafless scrub. Among 
the maple saplings the woodcock springs with 
shrill whistle and darts away, no longer the bat- 
winged laggard of a month ago. 

From the cat briers or stubble the game quail 
flush with a sounding ‘“‘ burr-r-r” and dart for 
cover at a speed that defies all but those of 
practiced skill and steadiest nerve. The rab- 
bits—fat rogues!—scamper under the brush 
from the woodland path; and so, from the lord- 
ly moose down through all the long list of 
American game to the dodging snipe, each ac- 
cording to his kind, is fit for man to slay in 
reason. And you, reader, may success attend 
your honest effort, be your chosen ‘‘ stamping 
ground” deep in the dim North Woods, by sod- 
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‘swing as the finger does its part! 
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den marsh or o’er golden stubble! May the 
sights line true and clear and the rifle show no 
tremor; may the twin barrels leap to your face 
smooth and fair and stop not in the sidewise 
May the 
feathers fly from—not with—the bird, and 
should he halt not at your summons do you 
hold four inches more in front next time, for 
wings are swift in these brown days. 

Several times of late readers of OUTING have 
written to ask my opinion as to the relative 
merits of pointers, setters and spaniels as dogs 
for all-round shooting. In reply I may as well 
say that I would certainly rank the pointers and 
setters equal, and leave the spaniels (as all- 
round dogs) where they properly belong, z. ¢., 
with the kind of men who like to potter along 
a brush fence or ina bit of cover while a dog 
noses every yard of it and in all likelihood 
eventually finds a bird or rabbit by “‘ trailing,”’ 
which any decent setter or pointer would have 
located by fast, high-headed working for ‘‘ body 
scent” in one quarter the time. Spaniels are 
handsome little fellows, grand retrievers, es- 
pecially for waterfowl, intelligent companions 
and lovable creatures generally, but life’s too 
short to use them for any kind of shooting 
where much ground has to becovered. In Eng- 
land they answer admirably for working in 
cover, but in this country of magnificent dis- 
tances they are too slow. I have shot many 
times over spaniels, setters and pointers, and 
owned good enough dogs of each breed. I have 
seen spaniels do some pretty work enough, but 
have yet to see one do anything that a decent 
setter or pointer could not do better and in 
much less time. 

Spaniels as a rule have superb noses and are 
willing enough to work, but, judged for working 
qualities alone, they ‘‘aren’t built that way.” 
The present type of spaniel is about as well 
shaped for speed as is the Dutchman’s favorite 
trailer, who always looks to me as if he wanted 
shoring up ’midships, or another pair of legs to 
carry his long but honest little body. In the 
olden days we had a type of spaniel—rugged, 
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upstanding, long-legged animals, with immense 
ears and more than a trace of a top knot (pre- 
sumably owing to Irish blood), and these dogs 
could work, fight, swim or dive with the best of 
‘em. They were varmint-looking rascals, too, 
and most of them had the skin on their hams 
as bare as their keen muzzles. Whether these 
bare hams were peculiar to the breed, or 
whether the dogs just wore themselves bare sit- 
ting round waiting for a chance to get into 
trouble, I know not, but they were rare good 
dogs for duck, or for routing out grouse, quail 
or cock from heavy cover, and they were grand 
for snipe, if properly broken. 

But still they were never as fast as even the 
old-fashioned pointers and setters; they were 
hard to break and always excitable and too fre- 
quently flushed game out of range. In the 
marsh they were unrivaled ; but who wantseither 
to keep a wet, muddy dog ‘shivering on a bleak 
day or to have such a brute clambering every 
little while into one’s neat skiff or shapely Pe- 
terboro? They were all right if a manis wading 
a marsh, but I have shot over setters and point- 
ers nearly as good even there in the spaniel’s 
stronghold. Big Chesapeakes, English and 
Irish retrievers, etc., are ‘‘combination dogs,” 
excellent for their proper purpose, which need 
not be discussed here. 

Look at bench-show winners among the 
clumbers and cockers of to-day. Fashion de- 
mands that they be stumpy legged—they are 
stumpy legged! They have lovely coats and 
ears—both to look at and to hold burrs; they 
have affectionate, gentle dispositions and plenty 
of good dog sense, but they belong to the creep- 
ing things of the earth when compared with the 
slashing, fleet, wide-ranging setter and pointer. I 
had aclumber long ago—a good clumber—a good 
old soul, but horribly slow. I used to look at him; 
his ample back, snowy frill, stumpy legs, broad, 
heavy muzzle, marked stop, lofty dome of 
thought, and peaceful, benevolent expression re- 
minded me of several things. One of these was 
a St. Bernard, a second was a badger and a 
third was a fat white shoat. I studied him to 
see wherein his make-up might be improved, and 
decided that he needed to be lengthened much 
in the leg, rid of a lot of lumber and shorn of 
his immaculate burr-holding frill. Then in my 
mind’s eye I could see my clumber as he should 
be for useful service—and he was very like unto 
a poorly-shaped setter. Then why not get a 
setter in the first place and have a better dog 
still—one only rivaled by a good, honest pointer ? 

The question of superiority in the matter of 
field qualities between pointer and setter will 
never be decided to the satisfaction of sports- 
men. There is but one ‘‘ best in the world,”’ 
and it is owned by every man who owns a dog! 
Personally I prefer the pointer. He is more 
easily broken and not so apt to run wild during 
close season, or if given but little work. I like 
his clean body and prominent muscles, his rat 
tail andaction on game; but he must be fast in 
his work, and I don’t like his feet. They will 
not stand such continuous pounding on rough 
ground, nor late work on frozen country or 
crusted snow, as well as the better protected set- 
ter’s. 

The setter is the handsomer dog undoubtedly, 
perhaps also more intelligent and a more com- 
panionable brute, and he also takes more kindly 


to water. But, fairly judged on game, one dog 
is as good as the other. The pointer’s advan- 
tages are that he is easily broken and is not apt 
to forget his training; he can stand warm 
weather better than his rival, work longer with- 
out water, and his short coat does not hold burrs. 
His weaknesses are a dislike to extreme cold, 
owing to his scanty covering ; a tendency to be- 
come footsore if worked hard on rough ground, 
and in the bench-show type a general delicacy 
of ear and skin which is likely to make him shirk 
briars and thorny cover as much as possible. 
The ambition of a good dog, even of the silk- 
en-haired, tender-skinned type, will carry him 
through a hard day in all kinds of cover, but he 
will show many ascratch by nightfall, and a 
week of such work may use him up completely. 
The setter’s advantages are his coat, both asa 
beauty and a protection from cold and briars ; 
his well-protected feet, which stand work on all 
kinds of ground ; his dashing courage in facing 
thorns, etc., and his ability to work in any kind 
of weather save extreme heat. These latter 
qualities he owes to his coat ; clip him close all 
over and he wouldscratch as easily asa pointer, 
His drawbacks are also found in his coat, which 
holds every burr the dog touches and burdens 
him in warm weather, making a plentiful supply 
of water for him a prime necessity. 

Let anyone contemplating the purchase of one 
or other dog consider carefully the advantages 
and disadvantages of each and, if possible, the 
kind of country he is to work over chiefly, and 
there should be little difficulty in deciding for 
pointer or setter. Another point may also be 
considered, which is this: Setters are at present 
the most popular, and if one intends purchasing 
a really good dog quite a sum of money will 
have to be invested. An owner may desire to 
sell his dog at some future day, or to use him 
for breeding purposes, at which time there is of 
course a great advantage in owning a specimen 
of a popular breed and from a fashionable 
strain of biood. 

The interest in field trials and the improve- 
ment of strains of sporting dogs are rapidly 
spreading among the Canadians. The interna- 
tional trials held last season near the town of 
Chatham, in Western Ontario, were a pronounced 
success. That portion of the Dominion contains 
plenty of quail, and the nature of the country 
is favorable to dogs and handlers alike. The 
passage of a law prohibiting the sale of any 
quail killed in the Province of Ontario was a 
step in the right direction, and there need be no 
anxiety regarding the supply of birds. In dis- 
tant Manitoba, too, the members of the Manitoba 
Field Trials Club are enthusiastic over the pros- 
pect for their events this year.. 

The question of the future supply of quail 
in the districts from which it has been en- 
tirely cleared or thinned to a very considerable 
extent is an interesting one, and it is receiving a 
practical solution by the efforts of W. Rudolph 
to hatch and rear the quail in captivity just as 
partridges and pheasants are reared and turned 
loose in the fields and coverts of Great Britain. 
His success may well encourage other sportsmen 
to efforts in this laudable direction. The habits, 
natural history and food supply of the quail are 
so similar to the partridge that there would seem 
to be no insurmountable difficulty to overcome 
in breeding it. Ep. W. SANDys. 
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KENNEL, 


IT is said that if the world’s fair people give a 
dog show no money will be given in prizes, 
only medals. Each exhibitor must supply his 
own attendance, food and water for his dogs. 
We believe now the idea is to have the Mascou- 
tah Kennel Club give the show and $10,000 is 
the sum proper to be devoted to the purpose. 

Mr. H. MAtcotm, of Baltimore, Md., has 
brought two suits for libel in the United States 
Circuit Court against various associate mem- 
bers of the A. K. C. Added to the usual heads 
of departments, Messrs. Diffenderffer, Livesey, 
McNeb, Mitchell, Harrison, Hoey, Hobbie, 
Rutherfurd and others are mentioned in the 
summonses. 


AT a show given not long ago by the mem- 
bers of the Ranelagh Club—one of the swell 
sporting clubs outside of London—was seen a 


diminutive Pomeranian, generally known here © 


as a Spitz. It weighed only 3 pounds, and is 
said to be the best of its kind. This breed has 
almost died out here, being the pet horror of all 
timid people with hydrophobial fears. 


THE eleventh English St. Bernard Club show 
was held at Birmingham, July 21 to 23. There 
were 182 entries. Alta Bella won the 100 guinea 
challenge cup and also the Halsey trophy, which 
Sir Bedivere has won twice as the best St. Ber- 
nard in the show, beating Keeper, the smooth 
coated, who won the 100 guinea challenge cup 
for the best dog in show. Sidney W. Smith’s 
Young Bute won the cup for the best dog of op- 
posite coat to the winner of the challenge cup, 
and Mr. Gosling’s Lola IV., smooth coat, the cup 
in the corresponding special for bitches. Keep- 
er and Lord Bute were equal for the stud dog 
prize, their progeny being of opposite types. 
Sans Peur took the brood bitch prize. Miss 
Dutton won the rough team prize, and J. F. 
Smith that for smooths. 


Mr. SACKETT, of Cape Vincent, N. Y., the own- 
er of Harper and Graven Image, has purchased 
some good bull bitches. He is now on the 
lookout at St. Petersburg for bargains. 


WE hear with regret of the death of the good 
pointer Brake. He was owned by Mr. Stanton 
W. Pentz, of Fanwood, N. J. Brake was 
whelped April 7, 1886. Was by Bang Bang out 
of Jane-Champion Sensation out of Heath’s 
Lill, by Grigg’s Mack II. out of his Nell. He 
was lemon and white in color. He won the 
challenge prize at Wilmington, 1890. He was 
bred by Mr. F. T. Underhill, of Newark, N. J. 

Mr. Lams’s newly imported St. Bernard, 
Clydesdale Nell, whelped on August 3 thirteen 
puppies, six of which are dogs, by Lord Bute. 
All are perfectly marked. Mr. A. H. Moore 
purchased through Mr. Lamb the puppies Lady 


Brooke and Lady Myra, by Scottish Prince out of 
Hepsey. Lady Brooke weighed 67% pounds at 
four months. 

THE new mastiff bitch of the Flower City Ken- 
nels, Rochester, N. Y., is in whelp to Exeter 
Boanerges, who is by Champion Brantford out 
of Bura. 

Mr. PANMURE GoRDON, president of the Scot- 
tish Kennel Club, has presented the collies 
Ormskirk Dolly and Woodland Ralph to the 
German Emperor. 

Mr. SIDNEY SMITH, of Leeds, England, has 
taken Mr. Baker into partnership with him in 
his St. Bernard Kennels, dating from August 1. 
Mr. Baker is manager of Mr. Smith’s business 
interests also. 

Mr. L. F. RUTTER, JR., brought over with him 
from England the basset hound Rowton Wag, a 
bull bitch in whelp to King Lud, and a young 
bulldog by Rustic King. 

Since Christopher, the noted collie, owned by 
Mr. Mitchell Hamson, left England his son 
Stacathro Ralph’s stud fee has been raised to 
7 guineas. 

Mr. WIxon’s champion greyhound Harmony, 
of the Hornell Harmony Kennels, has a litter 
of ten handsome black-and-white puppies. 

PRINCESS FLORENCE has been beaten, for the 
first time in a regular class, by Alta Bella. Mr. 
Chapman fully expected to beat Sir Bedivere when 
she was matched. Alta Bella is a daughter of 
the late Alton, whose death was so regretted by 
breeders. This places Alta Bella in the front 
rank in England. Mr. Gosling, the judge at 
Darlington, is a well-known St. Bernard man. 
Princess Florence was out of Crab. 

IT has been decided to hold the next dog show 
in Los Angeles from Wednesday, April 20, to 
Saturday, April 22. Mr. A. C. Sumner is the 
secretary. 

In the coming Irish setter trials the Clare- 
mont Kennels will run four dogs—Claremont 
Patsy, Rancho, Rose of Claremont and Frisco 
N 


Mr. H. P. Tuompson, of Toronto, has lost by 
death his fox terrier bitch Etor Speedy. 


Mr. Reick has bought Kingston Regent, 
owned by Julius Smith, of Port Richmond, S. I. 
He is by Prince Regent out of Lady St. Goth- 
ard, and is therefore splendidly bred on both 
sides. He was whelped January 26, 1887, stands 
33 inches at shoulder, is heavily built, weigh- 
ing when in condition about 200 pounds. 


Dr. INMAN, the owner of Siegfried (late Salva- 
tor Rosa), says he does not intend to sell him at 
present. 

In the death of Mr. J. H. Murchison England 
loses one of her oldest exhibitors. Though 
especially interested in fox terriers at a time 
when Old Jock, Grove Nettle, Belgrave Joe and 
Champion Olive were the cracks of the day, he 
also dabbled in other breeds. 


Mr. FRANK DOoLe, of New Haven, returned 
last month from his four months’ European trip. 
Mr. Dole was the guest of Mr. Walter Comstock, 
of Providence, R. I. They report having had a 
glorious time, and Mr. Dole purchased quite a 
number of high.class dogs for his own and 
other kennels. 


THE last to leave Mr. Diffenderffer's kennels 
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were Lakme and Princess Hepsey, a grand- 
headed pup, by Scottish Prince out of Hepsey. 
These were’bought by the Swiss Mountain Ken- 
nels. As the puppy promises now she will be 
hard to beat when matured. 


Mr. Sears has bought the pick of Mr. Diffen- 
derffer’s bitches, Hepsey. Mr. Sears is to be 
congratulated. She is a breeder and one of the 
best of her sex in the country. 


Mr. A, W. Situ, of Buffalo, N, Y., the well- 
known exhibitor of black-and-tan terriers, has 
sold champion Buffalo General (13,879) to Mr. 
ds Lang, of Buffalo. General was whelped 
November 27, 1887; bred by Jos. Tatham, Hali- 
fax, England, by champion Halifax General out 
of Lady Lottie, and is full of Burke blood. He 
is well known to show goers, as he has won 
eleven first, four second and several special 
prizes. 


Mr. SEARS’ canine pets, of which Sir Bedivere 
is the bright star, are occupying their new quar- 
ters. Wyoming Kennels are convenient and 
finished handsomely, and Mr. Sears is to be 
congratulated, 


REFERRING to Mr, Rutter’s remark which 
was quoted in Forest and Stream, that he could 
find no beagles in England worth bringing over, 
Stock-Keeper asks : ‘‘ Where did he look ?” 


Mr. MEcsown, the English collie exhibitor, has 
exchanged his crack dog Edgbaston Fox with 
Messrs. Farrie Brothers for their Mons Meg. 
Both dogs return to their old homes. Edgbaston 
Fox is the sire of Roslyn Conway, a good young 
dog belonging to the Seminole Kennels. 


THE Crystal Palace Show, of which Mr. Taun- 
ton, the well-known mastiff breeder, is the head 
and front, will have nearly four hundred classes. 
It is the ‘‘independent show” of England and 
is well supported, its premium list being a 
model. 


THE field trial committee of the Irish Setter 
Club has decided to extend the time of closing 
of entries in their coming trials, 


Mr. Faxon, of Boston, Mass., owner of the 
Kilmarnock Kennels, has purchased from Mr. 
Megson, of England, the collie Mother Shipton, 
which among other prizes has won the 50- 
guinea challenge cup at Liverpool and the 
Derby at the Northern and Midland Show, 
held recently at Manchester. She is in whelp 
to Witchley Wonder. 


By an act approved by the Legislature of 
Texas ‘‘Any person who shall willfully give 
to any purchaser of an animal a false pedigree 
or certificate of sale shall be punished by a fine 
not less than $25 or more than $500, or impris- 
onment in county jail for a term not exceeding 
six months, or by both such fine and imprison- 
ment, at the option of the judge.” 





LOFT. 


WITH the autumn there begins a new series 
of records limited to youngsters. In Belgium 
those are counted as eligible that have been 
squealers at Christmas time of the year pre- 
vious, and such are entered in the races of 
July. But in America, England and Germany 
a youngster must have been hatched after New 
Year’s Day. 
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There is really no need for such distinctions, 
as it is rare indeed when old birds and young 
are flown together that the veterans have the 
lead. The experience of the old bird stands it 
in good stead when by reason of bad weather it 
is driven out of its course or is delayed, but 
young birds are more speedy in the desire to get 
to the known shelter, the home. 

The j journeys of the birds of James Costello, 
Providence, in August, give a fair instance of 
this. The flight was of three old birds and Miss 
April, a youngster. From 157 and 236 miles 
Miss April was first, and from 356 miles was ten 
days out and the only one thus far reported. 

The records to be beaten in the autumn jour- 
neys are: 

From 100 miles: Average speed, 1,241 yards 
per minute. Made by Augusta, of C. Mink, Jr. 
From Hamburg, Pa., to Newark, N. J., August 
18, 1885. 

From 150 miles: 1,102 yards per minute. By 
Volunteer, of C. O. Barrett, Dorchester, Mass, 
From Esperance, N. Y., October g, 1887. 

From 200 miles: 1,498 yards per minute. By 
Little May, of T. F. Goldman, Brooklyn. From 
Washington, D. C., August 17, 1884. 

From 250 miles : 1,241 yards per minute. By 
the Duffer, of L. W. Spangohl, Brooklyn. From 
Rappahannock, Va., September 26, 1886. 

From 300 miles: 811 yards per minute. By 
Marian P., of W. S. Palmer, Germantown, Pa. 
From Liberty, Va., September 11, 1886, 

From 325 miles: 711 yards per minute. By 
Baby Mine, of E. H. Conover, Keyport, N. J. 
From Lynchburg, Va., September 1, 1883. 

From 350 miles: 1,150 yards per minute. By 
Lady Greensboro, of James McGaughey, Phila- 
delphia. From Greensboro, N. C., October 5, 
1885. 

Greatest distance in the day: 373 miles. By 
Akron and Magoffin, of C. O. Barrett, Dorches- 
ter, Mass. From Akron, N. Y., September 19, 
1887. 

Greatest distance in the autumn: 540 miles; 
time out, 244 days. By Leslie P., of C. O. Bar- 
rett, Dorchester, October 25, 1887. 

The New York Clifger offers a prize for au- 
tumn flying, a gold leg band, for the best aver- 
age speed from 100 miles or over, made between 
August 31 and December 1. Sporting Life rules 
to govern. The prize to be held for each in- 
creased speed as madeé. 

The first journey for the prize was to Fall 
River by the youngsters of the Suburban Club. 
The entry was: W. Norman, 2; H. G. Thurs- 
ton, 7; A. and B. Borden, 4; Fred. Bowers, 4; 
J. Stafford, 3. The start was with an interval of 
a half hour between each lot. The day was 
stormy and the speed, although excellent for 
the weather, was poor. The result was: 


Yas, 


Owner, Time out. Distance. per min. 
Stafford - 275min. . r11o miles, 814 yards 719 
Thurston . . 280 min. 112 miles, 1,630 yards . . 705 


Up to the middle of September, when the au- 
tumn flying began, the figures for both speed 
and distance in the day by which the prizes 
were held remained unchanged, Sleepy, of New 
Bedford, continuing ‘to hold the Wor/a’s watch 
and the Stock-Keeper cup ; and the 447 miles of 
the Williams seven, of Providence, remains the 
greatest distance in the day. There were many 
trials to exceed this, but without success. 

Six birds in all were liberated during August 
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for record from extreme distance, but none 
have as yet been reported. Of these, three— 
St. Paul and Armour, of H. J. Williams, Provi- 
dence, and Lone Star, of H. G. Thurston, Fall 
River—were liberated in Pollard,-Ala., 1,145 
miles and 1,150 miles, respectively, and two, 
unnamed until they hgve made their record, 
owned by J. A. Boutelle, Providence, were 
started from Eufaula, Ala., 1,000 miles from 
home. Those from Eufaula had the better 
chance for making the journey in good time 
in having the clear valley course to home, but 
their chance of living to cover it was materially 
lessened in their being liberated the day before 
the gunning season opened over that course. 

There are those who foresee a great future 
for pigeon flying as a sport in America. 

The interest is in the bird’s ability to do good 
work, and the incentive is to own the bird that 
has done better than another or the best that is. 
The future I foresee is for the bird of record as 
the pride and boast of its owner and as his mes- 
sage bearer. I believe the time will be when 
the loft of message birds will be the indispensable 
part of the country homes, and these messengers 
will to be acceptable have first to have won 
their spurs in journeys for public record. 

Certain it is that where the homing pigeon 
once obtains as a messenger its use is not read- 
ily abandoned, and the proof of this is that where 
a hundred were in the service a year ago a 
thousand are employed to-day. 


The interest for homing pigeons at the pres-. 


ent is more for the messenger bird than for the 
racer, and those who by their own use or in 
being served by the birds of others have come to 
a realizing sense of the valuable service pigeons 
can render are wondering that their employment 
is not more extended ,and that every athletic 
club at least does not have its loft and its birds 
for messenger service. 

The value of the birds as messengers is not 
that they are more speedy than the wire, 
although they have repeatedly made journeys 
in ten minutes and less, for which the wire, with 
a messenger boy at each end, has required 
hours; but it is their being available from 
points to which wires are not stretched, more 
particularly between boat and shore, between 
city and the country residence, and between the 
office and the home in the suburbs. 

There are towns in New Jersey to which 
pigeons carry the news columns of a leading 
newspaper every Sunday morning, and there 
are cottages at the shore to which pigeons carry- 
ing messages of one sort and another arrive at 
least daily. 

The expense of maintaining a flight of mes- 
senger pigeons is very trifling, and enough for 
use for several days can be carried to the place 
from which the message is desired at less ex- 
pense than a ten-word message could be carried 
by wire. E. S. STARR. 


ANSWERS TO OUTING CORRESPONDENTS. 


R. T. W., Philadelphia, Pa,—It is impossible 
to say with any degree of accuracy whether an 
eight-oared crew from either Oxford or Cam- 
bridge can defeat a crew from Harvard. It is 
useless to judge by records, on account of the 
variable tides and wind. Then, again, if an 
English crew should visit the United States 
during the hot summer months it is quite pos- 





sible that they would not have the same vigor 
which they may have shown during the first part 
of the seasonin England. In the rowing depart- 
ment there have been published editorials on 
this subject by Mr. Chase Mellen, an expert, 
which will give you interesting information. 

H. E. F,, Bangor, Me.—As you are probably 
aware, the water in this vicinity is sometimes 
very cold for bathing purposes and swimming 
is not engaged in so much as it might be. 
Bathers are free to admit that they fear cramps, 
but I claim if one keeps continually moving in 
the water that, unless his system is very much 
undertoned, cramps will not come. Can you 
give an opinion on the subject, for it will in- 
terest many more in this vicinity besides me? 
Answer.—Cramps are simply a muscular con- 
traction, generally brought about by achill. If 
a swimmer moves vigorously in the water he 
keeps the blood well in circulation, and any 
kind of muscular contraction will seldom ap- 
pear in that case unless brought about by fa- 
tigue. It is not wise, however, to stay in cold 
water too long, whether one exercises vigorously 
or not, for often in moments of excitement one 
will become fatigued unknowingly, which when 
arestis taken causes the muscles to become 
chilled and this in turn may produce cramps. 


W. D.O., Boston, Mass.—In the article on 
distance running which appeared in OutTiNG for 
June attention was called to the fact that most 
distance runners are poor specimens of men 
from a muscular point of view, on account of 
the chest and arms being so bare of flesh. Are 
there any statistics showing what the effect has 
been on the after life of athletes who have made 
big records at covering a long distance? Answer. 
—No; but no case has been brought into 
prominence of an athlete who has given much 
attention to distance running and who has suf- 
fered from heart or lung trouble. It is generally 
considered that rowing produces a greater 
strain on the heart than distance running, on 
account of its being a more violent action than 
the latter, and also because an oarsman is, asa 
rule, with a crew and must row hard in a race 
whether he feels like it or not, simply because 
he considers the welfare of the other members 
of the crew. A distance runner is alone in a 
race as a rule, and stops when he chooses. 


D. F. A., Chicago, [il.—Will you tell me the 
best record for running 150 yards and by whom 
was it made? Amswer.—In America 14 4-5s., 
by C. A. Sherrill and John Owen, Jr. In Eng- 
land C, G. Wood made the same time. 


T. B. O., Detroit, Mich—Can you tell me 
what amateur athletes have cleared 6 feet for a 
running high jump ; also the year and country ? 
Answer.—W. Page, 6 ft. 4in., Philadelphia, 
Pa., October, 1887; P. Davin, 6 ft. 23% in., 
Carrick-on-Suir, Ireland, July, 1880; M. J. 
Brooks, 6 ft. 2% in., London, England, April, 
1876; G. R. Fearing, Jr., 6 ft. 24% in., Boston,® 
Mass., February, 1891; Alvah Nickerson, 6 ft. 
1¥% in., Travers Island, N. Y., June, 1891; P. J. 
Kelly, 6 ft. 134 in., Limerick, Ireland, August 
1887; J. W. Parsons, 6 ft. 1 in., Edinburgh, 
Scotland, 1883; G. W. Rowdon, 6 ft. 1 in., 
London, England, 1887; F. M. Edwards, 6 ft. 
o¥% in., Travers Island, N. Y., June, 1891; T. 
Ryan, 6 ft. 0% in., Dublin, Ireland, June, 1891 ; 
H. L. Hallock, 6 ft., London, England, July, 1891. 
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